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TO MY WIFE 
DOROTHY £. WELLS 


In tender appreciation 


THE SEAL OF THE CITY OF PEABODY 


The first proposal for procuring a town seal was made 
in the town meeting of 1877. In 1888 the town seal bore 
the facsimile of the Peabody Institute, as a recognition of 
George Peabody's gift to his native town and of the town's 
adoption of his name. 


The seal used from 1888 to 1916 was inscribed "South 
Danvers 1855," in reference to the act establishing the 
Town of South Danvers, and "Peabody 1868" for the change in 
the town's name. 


The reason for the creating of a new city seal is re- 
vealed in the records of the city of Peabody in January 1917: 


An Ordinance tovestablish thervseal 
of the City of Peabody and Designate 
the Custodian Thereof Preamble 


Wheredss inache, opintOonwore tiesca ty, Councils 

of the City of Peabody there exists a special 
emergency involving the health and safety of 
the citizens of the City of Peabody and their 
property in that there is no official seal of 
the City of Peabody as required by the Statutes 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Berit, Ordainedeovuscicec ity mGoULnClt ia OlmCReOeG LLG 
of Peabody as follows: The Seal of the City 

of Peabody shall bea circular die containing 
the following: a facsimile of the exterior 

of the Peabody Institute in Peabody together 
with the following inscription: South Danvers, 
L855, Town of Peabody teos: “City sort Peabody 
i916 and’ thatstheyCityurCierk bel the custodian 
thereof. 


PREFACE 


The PEABODY STORY represents many years of work by this 
writer in an effort to acquaint the citizens of Peabody with 
the great historical heritage of their city. What started 
out as a hobby, soon grew, opening up a vast amount of his- 
torical material that had not yet been published. 


The only published history of Peabody is the HISTORY OF 
ESSEX COUNTY (1888), for which Theodore Osborn wrote the 
Peabody section. As I soon found out, this just scratched 
the surface. 


The research in the vast amount of material I uncovered 
was a tremendous job. It was necessary to separate the early 
historical events of Peabody from those of Salem and Danvers, 
with which its history was intermingled. This research also 
required many visits to the Essex Institute, the South Essex 
Registry of Deeds, the Peabody Institute, the Boston Public 
Library, the State Library at the State House, the State 
Archives, the Massachusetts Department of Commerce, the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society, the Peabody Historical Society, 
the Danvers Historical Society, and numerous other places. 


It was at first necessary to purchase numerous books at 
Old book stores and from antique dealers as far away as Maine 
and New Hampshire. As a result I was able to acquire a good 
working library on the history of Peabody and Essex County. 


When I wrote some articles on Peabody history for the 
SALEM NEWS, I received several offers of assistance, not only 
from local citizens but also from former residents living in 
various parts of the country who still call themselves 
"Peabodyites". 


The past fifteen years have seen the emergence of a 
vibrant city. At least fifty per cent of the present popu- 
lation of 48,000 people are new citizens who know little if 
anything of Peabody's history. I hope that my efforts will 
not only acquaint them with the historical heritage of their 
city, but also will help unite them with oldtime residents 
in promoting the advancement of this great Massachusetts city. 


Peabody enjoyed great progress as a town, when its greatest 
asset was the willingness of its leading citizens to participate 
in government. The greatest drawback to its progress after it 
became a city was the refusal of leading citizens to take part 
in city government. This phenomenon, not uncommon among the 
cities of this country, has had disastrous results. There was 
little effort by business and industrial leaders of the city to 


participate as elected officials or to serve on boards, com- 
missions, or committees in the first twenty-five years. Poli- 
tics consequently became the perennial pastime of Peabodyites. 


Political emotions were at a high pitch from 1916 to the 
Second World War. Name calling and character assassination 
were common; during the depression they were a way to let off 
steam. Campaigns became torrid as well as colorful. It took 
a quarter of a century for the people to get used to city 
government. Every part of the city charter was put to test 
by elected officials, which resulted at times in court cases. 
Peabody acquired a reputation for taking its politics hard 
and seriously. 


The citizens of the city thus became the best informed 
voters of Massachusetts; they always turned out to vote in 
much heavier percentages than in other cities and towns. It 
was once stated that the last place where democracy would die 
would be Peabody. They also participated to an unusual degree 
in matters pertaining to city government. People in large 
numbers were forever signing Referendum petitions on this or 
that issue, or launching surveys to promote an economy that 
would lower their taxes. Peabody devoted itself more to Refer- 
endum petitions in 25 years, than most communities would in 250. 
Even children were given a first class knowledge of their city 
government. 


Since the end of World War Two a new Peabody has emerged. 

City problems are now discussed among representatives of business, 
industry, labor, and city officials. Prominent citizens again 
serve on city commissions or boards as they did in the days of 

the town government. Although they have not yet run for political 
office, they have created a new spirit which has made Peabody a 
leader on the North Shore. The success of the Peabody Industrial 
Park is an example of that spirit. 


Recent political campaigns have been tame compared to the 
old days, but the citizenry can still be aroused, as can be seen 
in the mass turnouts for zoning hearings, or discussions of 
problems brought on by the rapid growth in recent years. Neighbor- 
hood pressure groups have become common since the upswing in popu- 
lation began. Many of the new citizens came from large metro- 
politan cities where their voice was never heard, and found a 
new freedom when they moved to the suburbs. They demonstrate 
this freedom by turning out at public meetings where they can 
enjoy the privilege of democracy in action. 


More than anything else I hope that this work on the PEABODY 
STORY will start a movement for the preservation of our few re- 
maining historical buildings. Peabody has lost several such 
structures by fire and for other reasons. One of the biggest 


losses was that of the famous Oak Hill mansion of Jacob C. 
Rogers which was torn down at the site of the North Shore 
Shopping Center. 


Recently Peabody established an Historical Commission as 
provided by state statute. I have been honored to serve as 
its first chairman. In our first year we were successful in 
having the Peabody City Hall entered on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 


To the many people who have given me assistance in this 
work, I wish to express my deepest gratitude. Among them are 
John Winchester, who helped me with Peabody's part in the 
automotive industry; Ruth Hill of the Peabody and Beverly 
Historical Societies; William Mahoney, retired Deputy Chief 
of the Peabody Fire Department; Nathan Masterson of the Peabody 
Institute; the personnel of the Essex Institute and my fellow 
members of the Peabody Historical Society. I thank them and 
all others who have helped me. 


The support given me by John F. Winchester and the Essex 
Institute of Salem in publishing the PEABODY STORY is greatly 
appreciated. I also wish to thank David Little, Director of 
the Essex Institute, and Albert Goodhue, its former President, 
for their assistance. 


John A. Wekks 


tee 





The men underwriting the publishing of The Peabody Story , Jeft to right: 
John A. Wells , author, John F. Winchester, one of the pioneers of the 
automotive industry, Albert Goodhue,Jr., former president of Essex Institute 


in Salem, and president of Eastman Gelatine in Peabody, standing is David 
Littie, Director of Essex Institute. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER ONE 


GEORGE PEABODY, AMERICA'S FIRST GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 


The City of Peabody was named after George Peabody, 
America's first great philanthropist, in 1868. Previous to 
that time it was known as the town of South Danvers, and 
originally as the village of Brooksby when it was settled as 


part of Salem in 1626. 

George Peabody, who became Peabody's most famous son, 
was born on February 18, 1795 in a house still standing on 
Washington Street near the Eastman Gelatine Corporation. 
The Peabody home is now owned by that concern. A tablet 
commemorating the birth was placed there by the Peabody 
Historical Society in 1902. 

HONORS BESTOWED ON GEORGE PEABODY 

-The freedom of the City of London. 
-Honorary membership in two ancient guilds and exclusive clubs. 


-A letter of thanks and a priceless miniature portrait from 
Queen Victoria, now at the Peabody Institute in Peabody. 


-The offer of knighthood by Queen Victoria. 

-A private audience with Pope Pius IX. 

-A statue in London, paid for by the common people. 
-Honorary degrees from Harvard & Oxford. 

-Renaming of his hometown in his honor. 


-A Congressional Resolution of praise and a gold medal. 


-Consideration of his name for a Cabinet position by 
President Andrew Johnson. 


-A huge public reception given to him by his native town. 


-Homage by leaders and citizens of two continents during his 
funeral. 


-A statue of him in Baltimore, Maryland. 


-Proposal for his statue in the U. S. capital made by South 
Carolina. 


-Election in the first group to the New York University Hall 
of Fame. 


-A memorial stamp be issued by the Post Office Department in 
Washington proposed by the City of Peabody. 


ANCESTRY & EARLY LIFE 


George Peabody was the fourth of ten children born to 
Thomas and Judith (Dodge) Peabody. His father had served in 
the Revolutionary War, and his mother was a native of George- 
town, Massachusetts. The Peabody name, which goes back over 
2,000 years according to historians, was originally Boadie, 
the name of a gallant British chieftain. 


In the year A.D. 61, Boadie who was still bleeding from 
the "Roman rods", came to the rescue of his Queen, Broadicea. 
From the disastrous battle in which his Queen lost her crown 
and life, Boadie fled to the Cambrian mountains. There he 
became the terror of the lowlands. Thus it was that the term 
PEA, which means "mountain", was prefixed to BOADIE, which 
means "man". There was a Peabody, it seems, among the Knights 
of the Round Table; the name was first registered with due 
heraldic honors by command of King Arthur himself, according 
to Phebe A. Hanaford in her LIFE OF GEORGE PEABODY. 


The earliest American descendant of George Peabody was 
Lieutenant Francis Peabody, who emigrated from St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, England, in 1635 and settled in Topsfield, 
Massachusetts in 1657. His wife was a daughter of Reginald 
Foster, whose family is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in 
MARMION and THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. There were five 
sons born to the Peabodys from whom it was said all the Peabodys 
in the country descended. 


The name abounded in brave and patriotic spirit. Many 


Peabodys served in the French and Indian War and the Revolu- 
tion. One fell with Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. Another 
assisted at the capture of Ticonderoga and Louisburg, and in 
the seige of Boston. Another was among the most gallant com- 
batants on Bunker Hill. Still another commanded a company in 
the Continental Army, and Nathaniel Peabody of New Hampshire 
commanded a regiment in the Revolution and later served in the 
Continental Congress. 


With such an ancestry, George Peabody surely was destined 
for his remarkable rise from a poor boy to a millionaire, to 
become America's first great philanthropist. His parents did 
not enjoy the wealth of other branches of the Peabody family 
in New England. Because of their poverty, George did not go 
to school until he was seven years old, and remained only until 
he was eleven. 


What he learned in that short space of time he knew thorough- 
ly. His handwriting was excellent. He was a shining example of 
what a man with little education can accomplish. It was his lack 
of formal schooling that led him to give much of his fortune to 
education. 


At the age of eleven Peabody was apprenticed by his father 
to Captain Sylvester Proctor who ran a combination apothecary 
and grocery business on Main Street where the First National 
building was later erected. Young George worked for Captain 
MemcrtOor. .Or Lour years, learning to buy,.sell, and barter, for 
much of the stores business was in country produce. 


Following his apprenticeship in 1810, he made a visit to his 
grandfather, Jeremiah Dodge of Thetford, Vermont, where he re- 
mained for a year. At the age of sixteen he went to work at his 
brother David's draper shop in Newburyport. Soon after, his 
father died, at the age of forty-nine. David was made administra- 
tor of the estate, of which the principal asset was the twelve- 
acre farm on Washington Street, Peabody, which the father had 
bought in April 1795. The house and farm was later conveyed to 
George Peabody; he retained it as a family home until 1832, a few 
years after his mother's death. 


In Newburyport, George was employed also to write ballots 
for the Federalist party. On May 31, 1811 his brother's store 
went out of business after the great fire of Newburyport. His 
uncle, Colonel John Peabody, also lost his business in the fire 
and went bankrupt. 


BUSINESS CAREER 


In 1812 George Peabody and his uncle arrived at George- 
town, D.C., where they started in the drygoods business. When 
George left Newburyport he was underage and not worth a dollar. 
Mr. Prescott Spaulding of that town rendered him service when 
he gave him letters of credit in Boston, which enabled him to 
obtain $2,000 worth of merchandise from James Reed. Mr. Reed 
was so favorably impressed with young Peabody's appearance that 
he subsequently gave him credit for a larger amount. Years 
later, at a public entertainment in Boston, when his credit 
then was good for any amount in any part of the world, George 
Peabody laid his hand on Mr. Reed's shoulder and stated: "My 
friends, here is my first patron; and he is the man who sold 
meimyetirst bidkisobegoods a" 


On June 18, 1812 President Madison declared War on Great 
Britain. Young George Peabody, then seventeen, enlisted in 
the Artillery for the defense of Washington. Among the gunners 
in his company was Francis Scott Key, who was later to write 
"The Star Spangled Banner." For his service to his country, 
Peabody in 1857 was awarded by Congress some 100 acres of land. 


While still a boy of limited means he shared the support 
of his mother and younger brother, and before he was twenty- 
four he assumed the whole of their support. After his mother 
died in 1830, he continued to support his remaining family. 


At the age of nineteen he formed a partnership with Elisha 
Riggs in the wholesale drygoods business, Riggs & Peabody. He 
Spent much time on the road selling his wares on horseback, 
making trips through New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. He was thus one of the first successful merchant travel- 
ers. 


In 1815 Riggs & Peabody moved to Baltimore, where the busi- 
ness increased rapidly. By 1822 branches were set up in Phila- 
delphia and New York. In 1829, when Elisha Riggs retired, 
Peabody became the senior partner with Mr. Riggs' nephew. The 
firm was then known as Peabody, Riggs & Co. 


His: first trip to England was in 2827 “at the age ofei2e 
when he sold a crop of cotton and bought merchandise. In 1835 
he made his first gift to his native town when he contributed 
towards the erection of the Lexington monument at Main and 
Washington streets. The local citizens had raised $700 by sub- 
Scription, and George Peabody paid the balance of $300. 


Peabody had established a reputation in London for financial 
strength and honest dealing and as a merchant whose word was 


believed. Two years before he left Baltimore, he was appoint- 
ed by the Maryland Legislature to negotiate a loan for that 
State. The credit of many American states was not good; 
several had defaulted on the payment of their bonds, and 
Maryland had talked of defaulting. Mr. Peabody decided to 
handle the matter personally, and told Maryland that it must 
stop all talk of defaulting. 


He then went to London and secured a loan of $8,000,000 
from leading bankers, many of whom already held Maryland 
bonds. This achievement created a sensation and placed 
Peabody in the front ranks as a financier. Still a greater 
sensation followed when his check from the State of Maryland 
for his commission of $60,000 was returned to that State with 
his best wishes. He received a vote of thanks from the Mary- 
land Legislature. By this act George Peabody delivered a 
blow to British prejudices against Americans, from then on he 
was regarded in England as a financial phenomenon. 


HEADQUARTERS IN LONDON 


In 1837, the year Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
Peabody decided he would make his headquarters in London, 
then the center of finance and commerce. He arrived at the 
age of forty-one, and there he was to live the greater part 
of his remaining thirty-three years. One of the first 
Americans to engage in international banking, he was for the 
rest of his life the foremost American in Europe. He laid 
the basis for his fortune by buying heavily in American 
State securities after the panic of 1837, when the price was 
low. 


In 1848 he helped market the Mexican War Loan. He also 
helped finance the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and he sold 
iron to the American railroads. He was a director of the 
Atlantic Telegraph & Cable Company. 


Peabody bought British manufactures for shipment to the 
United States, and the ships came back freighted with every 
kind of American produce for sale in England. The merchants 
and manufacturers on both sides of the Atlantic, who trans- 
mitted their goods through him, made him a banker as well as 
a great merchant, and ultimately much more of a banker than 
a merchant. 


In seventeen years, George Peabody had established a 
remarkable reputation for integrity and enterprise. He had 
largely overcome British prejudice against American invest- 
ments. He had also become the most trusted American banker 
in England. 


He was rapidly becoming the chief financial representative 
of America in England. By this time he was almost sixty, and 
was in need of an active young partner. From his old friend 
James Beebe of Boston, Peabody asked advice in the selection 
of a partner. Beebe recommended Junius Morgan whom he described 
as the best businessman in Boston. Peabody met the fine, tall, 
personable Morgan and offered him the partnership. Morgan ac- 
cepted. One of the stipulations of the agreement, dated October 
1, 1854, was that Morgan would entertain the firms friends; he 
was allowed $25,000 per year for that purpose. 


BEGINNING OF THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


George Peabody's taking Junius Morgan as a partner was the 
beginning of the House of Morgan. Within a few years Morgan's 
son, J. Pierpoint Morgan, joined the firm in London. .In 1860 
he set up his own office as the American representative for 
George Peabody & Co. The younger Morgan dealt in foreign ex- 
change and purchased miscellaneous securities for the account 
of Peabody & Co. By now the Peabody and Morgan partnership was 
competing with the internationally famous Baring and Rothschild. 


In 1864 when he had reached the age of sixty-nine and had 
amassed a Fortune of some $20,000,000., George Peabody retired. 
His firm had grown so steadily in British favor that he was 
offered a title by Queen Victoria as an appreciation for his 
gift to the London poor. Mr. Peabody selected Junius Morgan as 
his successor but refused to allow his firm name to continue, 
which greatly disappointed Morgan. Over the old fashioned London 
dwelling house at 22 Old Broad Street, went the sign: "J. S. 
Morgan & Co." Thus we see how George Peabody made his fortune. 


PHILANTHROPIST 


George Peabody according to Franklin Parker his latest 
biographer, was the founder of modern philanthrophy. His philan- 
throphy made him famous even to this day, that and the influence 
his giving had on others. Some of his major gifts, totaling over 
$8,000,000 were: 


FIRST WORLD FAIR 


In 1851 the first World Fair was held in London. Shiploads 
of American products arrived, but there was no money to set up 
the exhibit. London newspapers ridiculed the sorry show America 
was making. What Congress should have done, Mr. Peabody did as 
a private citizen when he stepped in and paid the expense of 
about $15,000. Thus American products and arts were able to be 
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THE PEABODY INSTITUTE AT THE TIME OF THE ADRESS OF WELCOME. 


GEORGE PEABODY addressing his fellow citizens at Reception of 1856. 


proudly shown for the first time at the first World Fair. 
Congress later repaid Mr. Peabody with acknowledgment for 
his service. 


FIRST INSTITUTE 


His first Institute was established at his home town of 
Peabody in 1852; this was one of the first libraries ever 
established in the United States. His first gift was $20,000 
later increased several times until it totaled $200,000. This 
gift was the closest to his heart, and the one from which he 
received greatest enjoyment. 


LONDON HOMES 


George Peabody's gift to the poor of London, some $2,500,000, 
created great surprise that an American should offer it. The 
Peabody Homes for the poor were later to influence municipal 
housing in other crowded cities. 


Mr. Peabody gave & 150,000 for the establishment of the 
Peabody Donation Fund in 1862. He later increased this gift 
to & 500,000 or $2,500,000. He wrote to the trustees of the 
Fund, "...my object being to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and needy of this great metropolis, and to promote their 
comfort and happiness." Subsequently, a ballad entitled "Good 
George Peabody" enjoyed considerable popularity in the music 
halls of England. 


The first housing project built by the Peabody Fund was 
Spitalfields Estate of London, consisting of 66 flats completed 
in 1864 at a cost of & 22,000. This was followed by Islington 
in 1865, 192 dwellings, and Shadwell in 1867, 223 dwellings. 
Following Mr. Peabody's death the Estates expanded steadily, 
until by the end of 1882 the Peabody Fund owned 3,500 dwellings 
which housed over 14,600 people. 


By 1914 the number of dwellings had almost doubled to 
6,400, twice the number of those built by Government Boroughs 
that had started to provide housing. In 1939 the Peabody Fund 
had over 8,000 dwellings. World War Two put a stop to further 
expansion. During the War thirty blocks of flats and twenty- 
one cottages owned by the Peabody Fund were badly damaged in 
air raids. 


In 1957 the Peabody Donation Fund's most ambitious pro- 
ject was completed, the construction at Roscoe Street, London, 
of two thirteen-story tower blocks containing in all 192 flats. 


This whole operation cost 4 650,000, more than George Peabody's 
original endowment. 


The Peabody Fund's resources in recent years have been 
largely devoted to bringing up-to-date the older buildings. 
Those constructed in the nineteenth century were found to be 
strong structurally, which made it possible to carry out drastic 
internal reconstruction. 


On the Centennial of the Peabody Fund in 1962 it was revealed 
that the total capital expended by the Governors since 1862 was 
over five million pounds. The Queen Mother Elizabeth on July ll, 
1962 unveiled at the Blackfriars Estate of the Peabody Homes a 
plaque to commemorate the Centenary. 


The report of the Fund for the year 1965 reveals that there 
were in London 18,435 people living in 8,160 dwellings of the 
Peabody Fund. The total assets of the Fund was & 4,003,447. 
The report also revealed that the Fund was constructing new 
buildings, modernizing older dwellings, and had purchased land 
to provide new buildings for the future. 


George Peabody stated in 1869 that the Fund "will act more 
powerfully in future generations than in the present. His words 
have certainly come true. According to the Right Honorable Earl 
Jellicoe who delivered the Centenary speech, Mr. Peabody's pro- 
phecy could well apply for the next hundred years. 


In the list of people who have served as Governors of the 
Peabody Fund since 1862 are two prominent Americans, Junius 
Spencer Morgan from 1862 to 1890, and John Pierpoint Morgan 
from 1898 to 1942. The United States Ambassador in London has 
also served since 1862. 


PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR THE SOUTH 


Out of the Peabody Educational Fund was born the George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee; Mr. Pea- 
body's largest gift in the United States. When he returned to 
this country following the Civil War, he found the South in 
ruins, with no public school system worthy of the name. In 
1867 he called together sixteen of the most distinguished men 
in America, including Robert C. Winthrop, General Ulysses S. 
Grant, Admiral David Farragut, the Governors of Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, and South Carolina, and others, representing 
both the North and South, to serve as trustees for the fund. 


In 1867 he gave the sum of $1,000,000 for the fund. With 
this first gift he also added defaulted bonds with a face value 


of $1,000,000 from the State of Mississippi. In 1869 he gave 
an additional million dollars, and with this second gift he 
donated defaulted bonds of the State of Florida with a face 
value of $384,000. Mr. Peabody was confident that the de- 
faulted bonds of those states would be finally paid, which 
unfortunately was not the case. 


This gift to the South was the first step toward a re- 
united country, coming just two years after General Lee had 
Surrendered to General Grant. At first the trustees used the 
larger share of the income to establish a public school system 
for the South. As the states gradually progressed with the 
system on their own account, the trustees increased their 
efforts to establish normal schools for teachers. 


In 1875 the trustees founded the Peabody Normal College, 
which began its work in Nashville in the buildings of the 
old Nashville University; this college became the mother and 
model for the normal schools and teacher colleges which were 
later established in the South. 


In 1909, the Normal College was reborn as the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, which began teaching on its 
own campus, with new buildings and an endowment of six million 
dollars. In 1914 the Peabody Educational Fund wound up its 
affairs and turned the greater part of its funds over to the 
College, which now had an enrollment of 3,500 students. 


The George Peabody College for Teachers celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1925. President Calvin Coolidge 
wrote to those who were celebrating: 


At the present time, when benevolence on 
a grand scale has become an accepted con- 
comitant of our national prosperity, and when 
educational progress engages the support of 
ait eenongnttuloctt i zeonsgechere, 1Ssealpecuuzar 
interest in the life story of George Peabody, 
a native of Massachusetts, who has been called 
"the father of modern educational philanthropy." 


If his name today is upheld by our memories 
and revered in our hearts, it is because George 
Peabody represented the character which we value 
in out cutazens.u, He wasestrong in sagacity. and 
gentle demeanor — a man just to himself and 
also just to his neighbors. It. was. with inte- 
grity that he earned a fortune; it was with 
patriotism that he invested it; and it was 
with wisdom that he bestowed it on others. 
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The Peabody Educational Fund moulded and elevated educa- 
tional sentiment in the South, secured better school legisla- 
tion, lifted the profession of teaching, and made the free 
education=ofsbothtraces#a ‘caviaeobiligation. 


MUSEUMS OF SCIENCE 


In the field of science Peabody made possible the career 
of the first professor of paleontology in America at Yale Univer- 
sity by paying for the education of his nephew, Dr. Othniel C. 
Marsh. Mr. Marsh was co-worker with Charles Darwin in the great 
evolution theories. 


By his endowment of museums at Harvard and Yale, George 
Peabody helped establish science as a proper subject of study. Mr. 
Peabody's contribution to Harvard created the first museum of an- 
thropology in an institution of higher learning in the United 
States. 


For the promotion of science and useful knowledge in Essex 
County, George Peabody in 1867 gave $140,000 for the Peabody Museum 
of Salem. He directed its trustees to use the sum of $40,000 for 
the purchase of land, the East India Marine Hall, and for the 
erection, equipping, and furnishing of such buildings as would be 
necessary. He further directed that the sum of $100,000 be forever 
kept invested as a permanent fund. 


PEABODY INSTITUTE AT BALTIMORE 


George Peabody who made his first five thousand dollars in 
Baltimore, wished to do something for the city in which he had 
lived for twenty years. In 1857 he gave initially $300,000 to 
the City of Baltimore for the erection of the Peabody Institute, 
increased additional gifts to the large sum of $1,400,000. Al- 
though completed in 1861, because of the Civil War the Institute 
building was not dedicated until 1866, when George Peabody was 
present. As a part of the celebration 20,000 school children 
greeted him. The Institute is a beautiful marble building on 
Mount Vernon Square, containing a public library, a gallery of 
art, academy of music, a fine hall, and lecture rooms. It also 
occupies an adjoining building as a prepatatory school for the 
Academy of Music. 


INFLUENCED PHILANTHROPY 


It is not known exactly how many men were influenced in 
their philanthropy by George Peabody's example, but certainly 
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among them were: 


-John F. Slater of the Slater Fund 

-Paul Tulane of Tulane University 

-Johns Hopkins — founder of the first graduate 
University in America. 

-Daniel Hand who gave $1,000,000 to the American 
Missionary Association. 

-Enock Pratt who established the Free Public Library 
of Baltimore. 

-Maurice Baron De Hersch of the Hersch Foundation. 


George Peabody influenced Johns Hopkins by his explana- 
tion on why he himself became a philanthropist: 


When aches and pains came upon me, I 
realized I was not immortal. I became anxious 
Loruse my millions for the greatest good of 
humanity. I found that there were men in life 
just as anxious to help the poor and destitute 
as I was to make money. imcalled=rn friends 
in whome I had confidence and asked them to be 
Pausacees  ftOr' my Ltirst gi tt. They accepted. 
For the first time I felt a higher pleasure 
and greater happiness than making money — 
Piatceoft giving itaway for good purposes. 


Twenty-four hours after meeting with Mr. Peabody, Johns 
Hopkins made out his will establishing the University and 
Medical School which bears his name. 


GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 


Four times while George Peabody resided in London, America 
and England clashed over the Maine boundary with Canada, the 
Oregon question, the Trent affair, and the ALABAMA claims. 

The funeral honors which the British government paid to George 
Peabody during the last controversy, helped cool angry tempers. 
In a major address soon after George Peabody's death, Prime 
Minister Gladstone was able to say, "With his country we are 
not likely to quarrel." 


During the Civil War Peabody and the Morgans were stal- 
wart Union sympathizers. In England, where the opinion was 
generally held that the Union was doomed, Peabody and Junius 
Morgan did all they could do to uphold the cause of Lincoln. 
After the disastrous battle of Bull Run, Secretary Chase came 
to New York and made a desperate appeal for gold to the bankers 
of the new Clearing House Association. The bankers engaged to 
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obtain gold from Europe were Peabody & Co. who supplied a 
great deal. 


Confederate privateers were being built in many British 
shipyards at one point during the War. President Lincoln 
Secretary of State Seward instructed the American minister, 
Charles Francis Adams, to inform the British government that 
continuation of this practice would be regarded as sufficient 
cause for a rupture of diplomatic relations. 


Unable to refute Lincoln's logic, British authorities 
nevertheless demanded payment within five days of a "protec- 
tion fund" of one million pounds in gold to meet possible 
damage claims from both the Confederate Government and British 
shipbuilders. This condition seemed impossible. Adams appealed 
fruitlessly to British bankers. He was about to give up in de- 
Spair when a representative of Peabody & Co. called upon him 
and said: "Peabody & Co. will advance the required sum within 
24 hours and accept your receipt. But no one must know of the 
transaction except yourself, President Lincoln, and Mr. Seward." 
Adams leaped at the offer, and the gold was produced the next 
day. The British government was forced to declare an embargo 
upon suspected privateers. The effect throughout Europe, and 
indeed the world at large, was enormous. 


Besides doing all he could to help the cause of the Union, 
George Peabody showed his faith in the cause when he invested 
at one time some $12,000,000 of his fortune in American bonds. 
It was the influence of men like him that kept England neutral 
and prevented the recognition of the South as a separate sover- 
eignty. His knowledge of international finance, the relations 
he had with statesmen and officials, and his tactful handling 
of questions on trade rights were of great value to his country. 


George Peabody's efforts in behalf of the Union during the 
Civil War clearly refute the charge that he was sympathetic to 
the South. At the close of hostilities he made it clear that 
he was for the preservation of the Union but harbored no ill 
feelings against the South. The Peabody Education Fund for the 
South is proof of this attitude. 


RECEPTION BY HIS HOME TOWN - OCTOBER 9, 1856 


The Reception and Dinner in honor of George Peabody was given 
by a joint arrangement between the towns of Peabody and Danvers, 
which constituted the former old town of Danvers. The initiative 
was taken by Peabody at a town meeting held on the petition of 
the Peabody Institute trustees, on August 21, 1856. On motion by 
the Honorable A. A. Abbott, the following Resolutions were adopted: 


Meee 


Whereas, reliable information has been 
received that George Peabody Esq., of London, 
a native of this town, whose life and charac- 
ter entitle him to our admiration and respect, 
and whose munificent donations have identified 
him with our local interests and history, is 
about to visit the United States, — therefore 


Resolved, by us, the citizens of South 
Danvers in town meeting assembled, that we 
hail with deep pleasure this promised realiza- 
Peonw Or as Long, cherished wish, and praying for 
Mr. Peabody a prosperous voyage, bid him a 
hearty welcome to his native town. 


Resolved, That a Committee of twenty gentle- 
men be chosen, whose duty it shall be, on the 
privat OL Mr. Peabody in this country, to in- 
vite him to this town, the home of his youth 
and the seat of his noble benefactions; and, if 
Beroholisaacceptl their invitvation,.to,adopt. such 
measures for his reception and entertainment as, 
in their judgement, will best express the love 
and honor which we bear him. 


It was afterwards voted that a copy of the Resolves 
be sent to Danvers, with an invitation to unite in the pro- 
posed Reception. The invitation was accepted by Danvers. 
Both towns formed committees and afterwards organized a 
joint committee for the proposed festival. It was agreed 
that expenses would be borne by both towns. 


Delegations from both towns were cordially received by 
Mr. Peabody upon his arrival in New York City. He was much 
gratified and deeply affected on being informed of the plans 
of his townsmen, and he expressed his readiness to comply 
with their wishes. 


For the Reception both towns set up decorations on their 
public streets and private residences along the route of the 
processions. The decorations in Peabody started in the Wilson 
Square area. A rustic arch spanned the street composed en- 
tirely of oak and pine branches, evergreens, and having a 
line of wreathes interwined with flowers. The decorations 
continued along Central Street to Peabody Square, then along 
Main Street to the Salem boundary line. The entire length 
of Holten Street had decorations, and Washington Street from 
Main to Quinlan Square, was also gaily decorated. A full 
description of the decorations may be found in the Memorial 
Edition printed by the town in 1856. 
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Following appropriate exercises in Danvers, a calvacade 
of ladies and men escorted Mr. Peabody to Wilson Square in 
Peabody which was the starting point of the great parade. 


As the barouche with Mr. Peabody passed along the lines 
of the Military and Firemen, in their bright uniforms, the 
long ranks of gayly dressed children, and the dense throng of 
spectators in the background, he was received with deafening 
shouts. On his entrance through the arch in Wilson Square, 
one of the bands of music struck up "Home, Sweet Home", then 
another played "God Save the Queen." 


GREAT PARADE 


The parade for Peabody's reception consisted of the 
following: 


Escort of the Divisionary Corps of Independent Cadets under 
Captain Foster with over 100 muskets. They were accompanied by 
Gilmore's Celebrated Band. Major General William Sutton was the 
Chief Marshall of the Day. 


After the escort came the Fire Department of both towns which 
had never appeared on a public occasion in fuller numbers. The 
fire engines were accompanied by 368 members of the various com- 
panies and three full bands of music. 


The civic part of the parade followed, consisting of the 
committee of arrangements, the municipal authorities of Peabody 
and Danvers, and the trustees of the Peabody Institute. 


The two barouches, containing Mr. Peabody and the Governor 
of Massachusetts, with their associates, were followed by other 
Carriages filled with gentlemen invited by the committee. 


Next came the Public Schools. This was the most interesting 
and attractive display, in which more than 1,700 happy children, 
dressed in their gayest apparel, singing and shouting their wel- 
comes to one they had been taught to esteem as their special bene- 
factor, was a spectacle that touched the hearts of all. All wore 
on their breasts the Peabody Badge, containing his portrait and, 
as a motto, his world renowned sentiment. Some also wore his 
gift, the "Peabody Medal", as rewards of merit. The High Schools 
of Peabody and Danvers, and fourteen district schools from both 
towns made up the school division of the parade. 


Following the schools came the cavalcade of ladies accompanied 
by gentlemen, marshalls with aides, mounted band and the cavalcade 
of gentlemen. The parade, in which some 5,000 took part,was more 
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than a mile in length. The entire route was thronged 
with up to 30,000 people, quite a crowd for that period. 


The old town of Peabody was gaily dressed for the 
occasion, and its whole population came out in their best 
attire, with jubilant shouts to greet their long absent 
townsman. As stated in the Memorial Edition of the occa- 
sion, those who were absent must fancy the moving throngs, 
the dancing plumes, the waving banners, the martial music, 
the floating pennons, and triumphal arches. They must also 
picture the illustrious guest, the center of all eyes, the 
admiration of all hearts, who with dignity and grace re- 
ceived this tribute of a grateful people. 


Thousands of strangers from the neighboring cities 
and towns also thronged the streets to swell the shouts of 
welcome. Hundreds were drawn from distant cities as much by 
personal obligation for his hospitalities, as by his renown 
as an American merchant in the world's commercial metropolis 
of that period, London. 


EXCERPTS FROM GEORGE PEABODY'S ADDRESS 


Mr. Peabody addressed his fellow townsmen in front of 
the Peabody Institute, and the following excerpts I have 
taken from his address: 


I have listened to your eloquent words of 
welcome with the most intense emotions, and 
return you for them my warmest acknowledgments. 
Myviehneartrtells me that this sis «no common foc 
casion. This vast gathering, comprising many 
old associates, almost unmans me. Though Pro- 
vidence has granted me an unvaried an unusual 
Success in) the pursuit of -fLortune in other 
lands Jeigam stull i sintheantysathethumble boy 
who left yonder unpretending dwelling, many- 
very Many years ago. 


The solitary fields which were the scenes 
of my boyish sports now resound with the hum 
of busy labor; and the spirit of improvement, 
not content with triumph on land, has even 
converted Fosters mill pond into solid ground, 
and made it the scene of active enterprise. 


Theatre Hissnottasyouth within’ the \soundio£ 
my voice whose early opportunities and advan- 
tages are not very much greater than were my 
own, and I have since achieved nothing that 
is impossible to the most humble boy among you. 
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During the delivery of Mr. Peabody's address there were 
frequent outbursts of applause; but the solemn stillness; the 
upturned faces, and, above all, the deep emotions were more 
expressive than the loudest plaudits. 


THE DINNER 


After the exercises, Chief Marshall General Sutton formed 
a procession of the guests and holders of tickets to the Dinner. 
The procession proceeded under escort to the J. B. Smith's large 
Pavillion tent in a large field off Washington Street. The 
tent was finely decorated for the occasion, and tables were laid 
out for 1,500 guests. It was an orderly and brilliant gathering. 
A large number of ladies were present, whose beauty and intelli- 
gence gave an additional charm to the festivities. A sumptuous 
banquet was held with a menu so long and elaborate that it would 
appall a caterer today. 


Following the dinner, a evening reception was held at the 
Peabody Institute, attended by throngs of citizens who were 
eager to obtain an introduction to Mr. Peabody. Later Mr. Peabody 
attended two other receptions, one at the residence of Robert S. 
Daniels on Washington Street, whose guest he was during his visit. 
The other at the elegant mansion of General Sutton, Chief Marshall 
of the Day. The Governor of Massachusetts and his suite were 
there, as well as a fine band of marshall music. 


Thus ended the great reception to George Peabody and subse- 
quently the citizens of South Danvers decided to change the name 
of their town to Peabody in his honor, which was done in 1868 
while he was still living. 


GREAT PICNIC AT. KING'S GROVE 1857 


Some 4,000 fellow townsmen held a final social picnic for 
George Peabody prior to his embarking for England. This event 
was held on August 13, 1857 at King's Grove off Lowell Street. 


It was decided to have the picnic on the last day Mr. Peabody 
would be in town. The Committee raised $1,000 to defray expenses 
for the occasion. The ladies took charge of all the culinary 
matters. 


King's grove was fitted with a large platform, capable of 
accommodating fifty seats, for the use of the dancers, anda 
Stage was built for the band. Some eighteen tables were erected 
for the dinner, which together were 1,000 feet in length. Swings 
and seats were also placed in the grove. 
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The Boston Brigade Band, a Mr. Weston the leader, was 
hired for the occasion, and arrived on the grounds at an 
early hour. It acted both as a quadrille and military band. 


Mr. Peabody arrived in Peabody at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by his sister and others, and was met 
at the depot by A. A. Abbott, Richard S. Rogers, Henry Poor, 
Eben S. Poor, Major General William Sutton, Francis Dane, 
and Elijah W. Upton, the reception committee. They escorted 
him to the residence on Washington Street of Robert S. Daniels 


whose. guest he was for the day. He spent the morning making 
farewell calls on his old friends. 


In the afternoon Mr. Peabody and his family were escorted 
to the picnic grounds. Here they were greeted by a large assem- 
blage of citizens, upwards of 4,000. The population of Peabody 
at that time was around 6,000 inhabitants, and it appears that 
practically the entire town turned out for this picnic, clearly 
showing the high esteem in which he was held. 


George Peabody was received with three rousing cheers. 
He passed down the line of tables to a marque, rested a few 
moments, and went among the people, shaking hands with all 
within range. 


The citizens were entertained by the music of the Brigade 
Band, the fine singing of various church choirs, the dance and 
several games that continued up to the dinner. 


At the dinner three very large and pretty cakes were pre- 
sented to George Peabody by Mrs. Abel Proctor. The centre cake 
bore the inscription: "George Peabody, our Benefactor." The 
right and left cakes bore each an American and English flag. 

Mr. Peabody pleased with this token of esteem, expressed himself 
accordingly. 


The Honorable A. A. Abbott in his remarks stated that the 
citizens wanted to return their thanks to Mr. Peabody, for the 
interests he had manifested in founding the Peabody Institute. 


REPLY OF GEORGE PEABODY 


Mr. Peabody was received with prolonged cheering. He 
said that he could not resist the opportunity to thank the 
citizens for the cordial manner in which they had everywhere 
met him more especially at his arrival the previous year, 
when he was so flatteringly received. That occasion would 
always be a memorable one to him, but he preferred the picnic 
atmosphere. It gave him much pleasure to meet his old friends; 
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he was there as he expressed it, "to play upon the grass with 
them", and he was gratified to see that they had turned out so 
nobly, and that the ladies evinced so much kindness towards him. 
Throughout his tour in this country, he said, he had received 
nothing but kindness, but none of his receptions made so great 
an impression on his heart as the picnic gathering. 


PEABODY'S FAMOUS LONDON DINNERS 


Through the years it was the custom of George Peabody on 
every Fourth of July, to give a banquet and grand entertainment 
to his fellow citizens visiting in London. Also in attendance 
were distinguished Englishmen, diplomats, and business associates. 
On many of these occasions upwards of 200 guests were entertained. 


Following the Great Exhibition in London in 1851, the first 
Worlds Fair, George Peabody gave a dinner to the Americans con- 
nected with it at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill on 
October 27th. There were 140 guests including 70 Americans re- 
presenting 14 States. 


The Loving Cup used for toasts by Mr. Peabody at this dinner 
was one he had just received as a gift. It was made of oak from 
the homestead of Mr. Peabody, and it was richly inlaid with 
Silver. It bore the family arms and the following inscription: 
"Francis Peabody of Salem, to George Peabody of London 1851". 

The previous year George Peabody had sent a Loving Cup to 
Francis Peabody. 


Another famous dinner and entertainment was given on July 4, 
1855 at the Willis Rooms in London. Some 200 guests at this 
event included his Excellency, Millard Fillmore, former President 
of the United States, and several of America's most distinguished 
men. The large hall was decorated throughout; while the tables 
were supplied with the most delicious foods of the season. 


At one end of the hall stood the bust of Washington, with 
that of Queen Victoria on the right, and Prince Albert on the 
left. Over these were the flags of Great Britain and America, 
surrounded by a wreath of laurels. At the other end stood ona 
pedestal the Eagle of America, bearing the shield and motto of 
the Republic, and surmounted by the flags of the two nations, 
entwined with a garland of flowers and forming a drapery. 


EX-PRESIDENT FILLMORE'S TRIBUTE 


The festivities closed when Ex-President of the United 
States Millard Fillmore proposed a toast to "The health of our 
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GEORGE PEABODY ADDRESSING THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF SOUTH DANVERS, MASS. 
October 15,1866 . 
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GEORGE PEABODY, AMERICA'S FIRST GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 
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generous host." This was followed by immense cheering. Mr. 
Fillmore described Peabody as a noble specimen of American 
enterprise, of whom his countrymen were justly proud. MTrans- 
planted to British soil, Mr. Peabody still retained the 
characteristics of his country, and cherished for her the 
fond recollection which he had so generously illustrated on 
the days celebrating her national independence. 


DESCRIPTION OF GEORGE PEABODY 


George Peabody never married; although, there were 
stories of disappointed love affairs, no one could vouch 
for their truth. He was frugal in early years from necessity 
and remained frugal in later life from choice. 


He lived in modest bachelor apartments or stayed with 
friends. In the years when his annual income was at least 
$300,000 he never spent more than three thousand dollars on 
himself. He was bland, social, and genial, fond of a good 
bargain, always leading in conversation at the dinner table, 
but willing to talk with those with whom he accidently came 
in contact. A railroad station agent who knew him well 
stated: "He was a comfortable man to have around and would 
have been popular if he had not been worth a dollar. He was 
fond of backgammon and whist and his one sport was fishing. 
His only extravagance known was when he paid $2,500 to a 
nobleman for the privilege of fishing for six months in the 
nobleman's closed streams and ponds. 


Peabody never smoked or drank and although he gave 
frequent dinners and banquets, he ate sparingly at these 
affairs. His generosity was a triumph over a disposition 
naturally parsimonious. On one occasion he said, "It is 
not easy to part with the wealth we have accumulated after 
years of hard work and difficulty. But I advise you to try, 
for if you do, you will find it very pleasant." 


STATUES ERECTED IN HIS HONOR 


The people of the City of London, determined that George 
Peabody should not die without knowing how much he was be- 
loved, employed the eminent American sculptor William W. 
Story, a native of Salem, to execute a bronze statue of 
him. 


The statue was erected by public subscription near the 
Royal Exchange in London in 1869. Peabody sits in what may 
be said to be the most costly chair in the British Empire, 
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under the shadow of the Royal Exchange. The statue was un- 
veiled by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII, in the 
presence of a vast and enthusiastic multitude. A replica of 
the statue, presented to the City of Baltimore by Robert 
Garrett, President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, stands 
in front of the Peabody Institute in that city. 


HONORARY DEGREE FROM OXFORD 


When Oxford University conferred upon George Peabody the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws, the unruly under- 
graduates cheered at every opportunity. When the procession 
headed by the University authorities made its appearance and 
it was seen that he was the last of those to receive honorary 
degrees, the cry went up, "Make way for Peabody; let him lead," 
followed by demands of "Peabody first," and the cheering of 
the undergraduates for the stranger from across the Atlantic 
kept the other dignitaries standing for some moments. 


HIS DEATH & INTERNATIONAL FUNERAL 


On November 4, 1869 George Peabody died in London. From 
the rich and poor of Great Britain arose a demand that he be 
brought to rest forever in Westminister Abbey. A grave was 
dug in the nave of the Abbey, and in that grave, empty ever 
since, George Peabody lay for a month. 


The George Peabody Funeral was unusual. it 
took ninety-Six days, involved two countries, 
extended to two continents, and touched many 
lives. It reverberated at 10 Downing Street, 
resounded in the United States Congress, was 
discussed at Buckingham Palace and talked about 
in the White House. It echoed in the legisla- 
tive halls ofsestate caprtols. Lteanvolved: the 
British and American navies. It affected roy- 
alty and commoner, Whig and Tory, Republican 
and Democrat, northerner and southerner. Hun- 
dreds participated in it, thousands watched it, 
hundreds of thousands read about it. 


The above description from Franklin Parker's article in 
the ESSEX INSTITUTE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS on the funeral of 
George Peabody clearly shows the spectacle of his international 
funeral. The event was given broad coverage by both England 
and American publications and newspapers. Both HARPERS WEEKLY 
and Frank Leslie's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER made numerous sketches 
of the funeral in England and America. The LONDON ILLUSTRATED 
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WEWS also sent its representatives to America to sketch and 
report on the funeral. 


The funeral in England was a revelation of social unity. 
Great nobles, captains of commerce, and wage earners joined 
in a common tribute. The streets were lined with the poor 
of London. Peabody's tombstone in Westminister Abbey may 
still be seen, close to the last resting place of the Un- 
known Soldier of England. The sermon at Westminister Abbey 
on November 15, 1869 was delivered by the Bishop of London, 
and the following excerpts from it: "No untitled commoner 
ever drew around his grave so large a concourse of sincere 
mourners as George Peabody," and "His name will be the birth- 
right of two great nations," added to the fame of Peabody's 
funeral. 


The United States Congress, State Legislatures, religious 
bodies, and many organizations passed resolutions of sorrow 
and sent delegates to the funeral. Eulogies poured from the 
press of the two continents. Sermons were given on the lesson 
of his life. Famous men voiced the general sentiment. Victor 
Hugo wrote: "On this earth are men of hate and men of love. 
Peabody was one of the latter. It is on the face of these men 
that we see the smile of God." 


The following words once uttered by Peabody to Robert C. 
Winthrop were cut into the granite marker of his memorial in 
Westminister Abbey and form a fitting epitaph: "I have pray- 
ed my Heavenly Father day by day that I might be enabled before 
I died, to show my gratitude by doing some great good to my 
fellowmen." 


George Peabody had willed that his body be buried in his 
native town which had adopted his name. His body was brought 
to the deck of H. M. S. MONARCH, then regarded as the finest 
and latest of English ironclads. The MONARCH was escorted by 
the United States Navy. The remains of George Peabody arrived 
at Portland, Maine, then were brought to Peabody, Massachusetts 
on a special funeral train provided by the Eastern railroad on 
February 1, 1870. The Town of Peabody had passed eight reso- 
lutions upon being notified of his death. A special town meet- 
ing was called to take action for his funeral. 


FUNERAL AT PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Early in the afternoon of February 1, 1870 crowds of 
people began flocking into Peabody, and soon Main Street was 
crowded with pedestrians. Hundreds of vehicles loaded to 
capacity filled every street where a view of the funeral train 
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was possible. It was stated by the Peabody Press that thousands 
of people witnessed the train's arrival. The depot was draped 
in black, and flags edged with crepe floated from it at half- 
mast. 


Upon the train's arrival ample arrangements had been made 
for its reception by a committee of twenty-four with the Honor- 
able A. A. Abbott, chairman. The funeral car was heavily draped 
and ornamented with emblems of mourning. The coffin was placed 
on the funeral car, drawn by six black horses adorned with rich 
dress. The funeral procession consisted of the following: 


Platoon of Police 
Brass» Band ofe thes ireth Uso. Artillery 


Four Companies of the Fifth U.S. Artillery under command of 
Colonel Kensell 


General William Sutton of Peabody and Aids 


Funeral car flanked on both sides by Sutton Guards, Fifth Regiment 
M. V. M. of Peabody, Massachusetts 


Relatives of Mr. Peabody in carriages 
Trustees of the Peabody Institute of Peabody 
Admiral Farragut's Staff 


Mayor & Committee of Portland, Maine, Baltimore, Maryland 
Committee, and the Massachusetts Legislature Committee. 


A long procession of Citizens. 


Gathered together on this day were farmers from the back 
country, dainty dames from Boston, sober citizens of Peabody and 
Surrounding towns who sat in their sleighs all along Main Street, 
and a mass of people swaying in the open space about the depot, 
stretching back almost as far as the eye could reach, and blocking 
up the sidewalks to the very door of the Peabody Institute. 


The front of the Institute building was draped in mourning, 
with the Stars and Stripes and the Cross of St. George blending 
their colors and illustrating the union of America and England 
in paying their respects to the great philanthropist of both 
hemispheres. The funeral car drew up before the Institute door, 
and the troops formed in line and presented arms. The committees 
and naval officers filed into the Institute where the catafalque 
had been erected, and twelve stout men had with much difficulty 
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THE PEABODY FUNERAL -ARRIVAL OF THE SPECIAL TRAIN WITH THE REMAINS -Harpers Weekly 
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ARRIVAL OF GEORGE PEABODY'S REMAINS to his native town February 1,1870. 
Shown above is the Funeral Car in front of the Peabody depot with large 


crowd looking on. 





PEABODY FUNERAL - The remains lying in state in the Peabody Institute, 
Peabody,Mass. as sketched in Harpers Weekly. 
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brought the coffin in after them. They were followed by the 
rest of the procession, and there in his favorite Institute, 
George Peabody's body lay in state from February lst to the 
8th. 


GEORGE PEABODY REMAINS LAID IN STATE 


During that week thousands passed through the hall to 
pay their respects. According to Fitch Poole's diary, some 
6,617 paid their respects on February 5th, and on February 7th 
another 8,000 passed Mr. Peabody's bier. There were so many 
people in Peabody during the week, that the sidewalks on Main 
Street presented the appearance of Broadway in New York ona 
pleasant day. The streets were crowded with all kinds of 
vehicles. Artists were busy photographing and sketching, and 
J. W. Thyng made a pencil sketch for HARPERS WEEKLY of the 
catafalque and casket. The day before the funeral decorators 
were busy draping the public buildings, the South Congregational 
Church, and the larger stores and residences with mourning 
emblems. 


THE FUNERAL 


The public funeral of the great philanthropist took place 
on February 8, 1870 in his native town. The morning of the 
funeral opened with a raw, cold wind and snow mixed with sleet, 
which turned into a severe snowstorm as the day went on. March- 
in by the military was made difficult by the storm. Despite 
the weather, thousands were in Peabody as visitors, to take part 
in or to witness the proceedings. The larger part of the people 
came in horse-borne vehicles, while the regular and special 
trains on the Eastern railroad were crowded. With all the 
crowd, there was not the slightest disturbance, and the fifty 
members of the State Constabulary under Colonel A. H. Stevens 
had little to do but furnish information. 


The procession reveals the magnitude of the affair, which 
was not only the largest funeral in Peabody's history, but also 
one of the largest ever held in Massachusetts. General William 
Sutton of Peabody was the Chief Marshall of the Day. 

ORDER OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


Funeral Escort of Battalion of Fifth U. S. Artillery 
comprising various companies and its Band. 


First & Second Corps of Cadets M. V. M. of Salem. 
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Massachusetts Militia Battalion of Five Companies 


Officiating Clergymen and Pall Bearers consisting of: 


-Honorable Robert C. Winthrop -James M. Beebe, Esquire 
-Reverend Milton P. Braman -Honorable Henry Poor 
-Honorable Alfred A. Abbott -Lewis Allen, Esquire 
-Elijah W. Upton, Esquire -Nathaniel Thayer, Esquire 
-Honorable Charles F. Adams -Honorable George Osborne 
-Ex-Governor James H. Clifford -Fitch Poole, Esquire 


Next came the Funeral Car flanked by the Sutton Guards, 
Fifth Regiment, M.V.M. of Peabody, who were detailed as a 
Guardeors nono, 


A section of the Fourth Light Battery M.V.M. of Lawrence 
fired minute guns while the procession was in motion. 


Following the Funeral Car came Mr. Peabody's family who 
were followed by: 


-His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, his staff and Minister Sir 
Edward Thornton representing Queen Victoria. 


-Admiral Farragut and Staff. 
-Governor of Massachusetts William Claflin. 


-Captain Commerell of His Majesty's Ship Monarch with several 
Naval Officers. 


-Captain Macomb of the U.S.S. Plymouth followed by a number of 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Militia. 


Then came carriages to the number of over 100 containing 
aged citizens of Peabody, companions and schoolmates of George 
Peabody in his boyhood, and Trustees of all the various funds 
Mr. Peabody had established. 


Also included in the carriages were: 


-Judges of Federal and State Courts, Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor's Council of Massachusetts, Mayors of Portland, Maine, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Boston, Salem, Newburyport, Lynn, Lawrence 
and Haverhill. 


-Delegations of Maryland and Massachusetts Legislatures, Committees 
of city governments of Portland, Baltimore, Boston and Salem. 


-Ex-Trustees of Peabody Institute and members of Lyceum & Library 
Committee of Peabody. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES UNVEILING THE STATUE OF MR. GEORGE PEABODY AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON 1869 
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-Selectmen, Town Committee and School Committee from both 
Peabody and Danvers. 


-Presidents, Directors, and Superintendents of the Eastern 
Railroad and Portsmouth, Saco and Portland Railroad. 


Other military men present were: 


-The Commanders of the Naval Ships Miantonomah, Terror, 
Benicia, and Revenue Cutter Mahoning. 


Services were held at the South Congregational Church 
which was filled to capacity. The Honorable Robert C. Winthrop 
delivered the funeral oration. 


Following the church services the procession then reformed. 
It marched down Main Street, then to Grove, now Howley Street, 
and to Harmony Grove cemetery where the casket was placed 
temporarily in the tomb of Mr. Frank Peabody. 


PRINCE ARTHUR 


At the funeral of George Peabody there was much curiosity 
to see his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, later the Duke of 
Connaught, who represented Queen Victoria at the funeral. The 
Eastern Railroad provided a special train for the Prince, 
members of his staff, and other dignitaries. A special train 
table was issued for the accomodation of the Prince. 


Upon the train's arrival at the Grove Street crossing 
in Peabody, there was a great crowd, but few saw the Prince 
as he quickly entered a carriage with Major A. A. Abbott, and 
was driven to Mr. Abbott's residence on Washington Street whose 
guest he was for the day. 


Prince Arthur appeared in the full uniform of the Rifle 
Brigade, Colonel Elphinston wore the uniform of the Royal 
Engineers, and Lieutenants Pickard and Fitzroy wore that of 
the Royal Artillery. The English Minister Sir Edward Thornton 
was in full court dress. 


TRANSPORTATION PARALYZED BY STORM 
As mentioned a storm broke out in the morning of the 
funeral, and as the day wore on a howling blizzard, one of 


the worst on record, was raging. 


Travel by rail soon became blocked in all directions. 
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It was midnight before many even in nearby towns got home, and 
in many instances the citizens of Peabody and Salem opened 
their houses and took in strangers. Hundreds of persons caught 
severe colds, and several deaths resulted. 


FUNERAL INCIDENTS 


The following incidents were recorded in the PEABODY PRESS 
following the funeral of George Peabody. 


For the five days that Mr. Peabody's body lay in state, it 
was estimated that nearly 25,000 people visited the Peabody 
Institute. 


The Fourth Battery of Lawrence under command of Captain 

George S. Merrill was stationed on the Mill Dam. They had four 
cannon pieces, and while the funeral procession was moving, fired 
100 rounds. The report was distinctly heard in all the neighbor- 
ing towns, and several people who owned buildings near the dam 

had to call in glaziers to repair the windows. A number of windows 
were also broken in the edge tool manufactory of Albert W. Jones, 
the chimney was cracked, and it was feared at one time that the 
battery would succeed in razing this establishment to the ground. 


The Town of Peabody expended over $5,000 for the necessary 
arrangements. The town provided food for the military, decora- 
tions, the funeral car, coaches for invited guests, hired the 
Germania Band, hired halls, paid for advertising and programs, 
and hired individuals for tolling bells, as well as music for 
cheschunch= 


FUNERAL CAR 


The beautiful Funeral Car was constructed by two Peabody 
artisans, under the direction of Mr. Reeth, the decorator of 
the Peabody Institute. He had the assistance of Horace L. 
Grant, carriagesmith, and Charles W. Brine, Peabody carriage- 
maker on Foster Street. 


They transformed Mr. Ira Foster's unpretentious carriage, 
"The Jubilee," into a stately funeral car, eleven feet by seven 
with an elevated platform ten feet from the ground. As the 
heavy casket was placed on this platform it was necessary to 
put at least a ton of ballast in the lower part. 


The Funeral Car was covered with black velvet, festooned 
and trimmed with silver lace and fringe, studded with stars. 
On the sides were winged cherubs in silver, and on each corner 
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an elaborate bronze vase to contain burning incense. On the 
front and back ends the coat of arms of the deceased, and on 
one Side the English, and on the opposite the American, coat 
of arms in gold. On each corner was the monogram of the de- 
ceased in silver, enclosed with laurel wreaths. There were 

also appropriate inscriptions in Latin. 


DECORATIONS 


Besides the public buildings, there were numerous private 
residences as well as commercial and industrial buildings taste- 
fully decorated. Some of the most notable were: 


-The South Church in which the services were held, had 
appropriate decorations. The recess in back of the pulpit 
was covered with black, in the center of which was a large 
white cross. Heavy black curtains fringed with white, and 
fastened at the top with black rosettes, hung down the sides 
and looped up with black and white rosettes, the whole forming 
an immense canopy. 


-The pulpit itself was covered with black, and on its 
front bore a smaller white cross. The entire front of the 
galleries that extended around three sides of the church, 
was covered with a curtain of black, bordered with narrow 
white bands, and fastened with black and white rosettes. All 
the blinds at the windows were closed, and light from outside 
carefully excluded; the dim light by artificial means added 
materially to the sombre effect. 


-The Warren Bank building, now the Merchants-Warren Bank, 
had across its center a black band with silver trimmings, and 
this was ornamented with silver wreaths at appropriate inter- 
vals. Over the entrance was a medallion with the British Coat 
of Arms. Above was a representation of a pedestal bearing the 
Peabody monogram and surmounted with an urn, and above all the 
American eagle. These emblems were flanked with the American 
and British flags, trimmed with black, and the whole surrounded 
with mourning drapery. 


-The large brick shoe factory of Francis Dane at the junc- 
tion of Foster and Lowell Streets in Peabody Square was elabor- 
ately decorated with flags, drapery, and inscriptions. Among 
the latter were the words "Our Great Benefactor," and the Pea- 
body coat of arms with its motto. 


-The Lexington Monument at Washington and Main Streets 
was trimmed with mourning emblems. The pedestal was surmounted 
with heavy black folds, the shaft was flanked with American 
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flags and capped with a black cloth, spangle with silver stars. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Great credit was given Leonard Pratt his promptness and 
efficiency in providing food for State troops, State police, 
and civilians in three different places, - besides taking care 
of many of the coach drivers and of bands of music, amounting 
to 1,036 men, he also provided for 275 U.S. troops in the base- 
ment of the Peabody Institute. 


George Peabody's funeral was attended by more noted persons 
from abroad than any other funeral in Massachusetts except those 
of Daniel Webster and John Quincy Adams. 


PEABODY WELCOMED TO HALL OF FAME 


The election of George Peabody to the Hall of Fame, where 
his bust was unveiled and a speech delivered in his honor by Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, the President of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, indicates how high a place this great friend of public 
education had attained in the esteem of those leading Americans 
who were entitled to vote upon the historic characters nominated 
for commemoration in the rotunda at New York University in 1900. 


Out of a thousand nominations for the Hall of Fame at the 
turn of the century, including the names of George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin, George Peabody stood fifteenth on the list 
of those receiving final votes. 


George Peabody's greatest fame rests upon his philanthropy - 
on the fact that he was the first of the great and growing group 
of modern business leaders to re-invest their wealth in public 
service. 


The bust of George Peabody was unveiled on May 12, 1926 in 
the Hall of Fame. The following excerpts are taken from Dr. 
Payne's address at the dedication: 


We come to consecrate an enduring monument to 
the first business man elected to this noble Hall 
of Fame. For whens the end came; to this ‘kindly 
son of New England, nearly 60 years ago, there 
passed from America its first great international 
merchant, and its most distinguished international 
banker. 


He was the greatest protagonist during his times 
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of national and international honesty, and 
Bote Cindi CASON. Cue Li rst nternaLvona kL 
peacemaker which this Republic has produced. 
He was the first great friend of the public 
school and the teachers' first distinguished 
benefactor in America, for he was the only 
citizen of the United States to establish a 
large fund devoted exclusively to public 
schools and the professional training of 
teachers. 


His entire career was illumined with 
manifestations of the principles embodied 
in this fundamental utterance. Hisvpnsi st 
ence upon honesty among the merchants of 
America and upon the recognition of that 
honesty by English bankers, established 
America's business credit on a recognized 
basis and forced Europe's financial leaders 
to respect the integrity of American commerce, 
while throughout his long career, by unfailing 
precept and abiding practice, he elevated the 
ethical code of good faith and good will among 
men throughout the English speaking world. 


The memory of George Peabody will not 
linger because of accumulation of wealth but 
because of its distribution. The only cure 
for the curse of wealth is its consecration 
EDsuses which make <Forca nobler civylization. 


Dr. Payne noted that Peabody's gift to the South, not 
quite two years after the end of the Civil War, was the first 
guarantee of a reunited country and perpetual peace. Of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
he stated: 


"Bearing the name of him whom we honor today, there 
stands upon a stately hill a noble institution whose classic 
halls are crowded with hosts of the missionaries of light to 
the needy youth to whom he dedicated his fortune, his faith, 
and his all..® 


Besides the millions George Peabody gave away for philan- 
thropic uses, he left about $4,000,000 at the time of his 
death. With the exception of a few bequests in his will, most 
of that amount was directed to be distributed among his rela- 
tives, including one brother, one sister, and about fourteen 
nephews and nieces. On his last visit to this country before 
his death, he had divided among them $1,500,000. 
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GEORGE PEABODY'S LARGEST CONTRIBUTIONS 


Southern) BAUCACVOW er uUnG ries cece clei weve cla clevere seer ere cists $3,384,000* 
Homes, torsthe*Poor Ob MNONndON = rer. + cc ee ce ees iat etoners 2,500,000 
Peabody: Institutes opesattlmore, eMary lane gate sets. 1,400,000 
Peabody Sins tatute or Peabody ye MaSsy tei sects cies ove 2177600 
Peabody Museum Ofeharvard Coleg tres ctetets tre tete vera se 150,000 
Peabody Museum of Yale College ...... Che sie sete ers avere 150,000 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass. state ctetere ee! oe ae ate ere tee 140,000 
Memorial Church, Georgetown, Mass. evens Noire Yate tetatre vere 7s 155,000 

State of Maryland, money due him for 
negotiating Loantobes ds UU0r O00 mesic cts Peensvetat ers 60,000 
Peabody Institute, Danvers, Mass. eiavettWee es a¥elo- ote thers 100,000 
Washing tonaceLeecsUnivensiit youmscetetcts «tettccteme aa rts. os 60,000 
UphosdimgecreaguteOmes Laces are sieehe siete tee yes one's 5 ccs sce 40,000 
PUL UCeULDVALY pRGCOLD CLOWN ela Somme vette eelete cis eerste 30,000 
Phil pseAcademy ,PANndOVels, MASS cametetsrctsts estes cre soemenete 25,000 
Kenyon: College; Ono... «ot Netehets eas SEs lereierorbtaneiersue tls 25,000 
MassachusSectts#nis lol Ca UmoOC LE UV mameertieretsts circ. cle eters 20,000 
Maryland (HiaStormcada scOCleiny metrretsetete cts octets cltrs ors on 20,000 
Vatican? Char nrableenos Diical emeptetetercleteteie tc cteletcte s coc eter 19,300 
Peabody Library Association, Georgetown, D.C. ... 15,000 
NewburvportePpubil ice library = cere etetetTiiete cee se cet 15,000 
ThetLordy +VELMOnESE LOLA Gy Mebettetete tele «cae ct ereve so ete ane 10,000 
KaneseArtio Expedl coroner: fetes octets’. Biers otete retest he otelete 10,000 
Sanitenyehalresain Civ ie Warmeeke elec < otto uc dees ; 10,000 
Peabody High & Holten High Schools Medal Funds .. 4,600 
POTAT gem ortere ot $8,480,500 


*The amount shown for the Southern Education Fund includes 
the defaulted bonds of Missippi and Florida that it was believed 
would be made good by those states. Unfortunately they were not, 
and the South received the sum of $2,000,000.00 from Mr. Peabody's 
gift instead of the larger amount shown above. Besides the above 
contributions, George Peabody made a large number of donations for 
various public purposes. When it is realized that the above gifts 
were made over one hundred years ago when the dollar and English 
pound was worth much more than those of today, the magnitude of 
his philanthrophy is realized. 


GEORGE PEABODY CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 1895 


The 100th anniversary of the birth of George Peabody, 
February 18, 1895, was appropriately observed in Peabody. The 
interest taken in England and America upon his centennial birthday, 
awakened a few public-spirited citizens of Peabody to the importance 
of the event. 
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At a preliminary meeting on January 21, 1895, a 
committee of twenty was appointed to meet with the trustees 
of the Peabody Institute and school committee. At a second 
meeting a general Citizens Committee was chosen, with about 
123 citizens from all parts of Peabody serving on it. 


The President of the Citizens Committee was William F. 
Sawyer, and he was assisted by Charles B. Farley, Jonathan 
King, and Josiah B. Thomas who were vice-presidents. Cap- 
tain Francis H. Appleton was appointed the presiding officer 
of the day. He was joined by Jacob C. Rogers, and the Honor- 
able B. Frank Southwick to secure speakers for the occasion. 


THE CELEBRATION 


The day of the celebration dawned bright and beautiful, 
like a day in spring. It was ushered in by the ringing of 
all the church bells at sunrise, which was repeated at noon 
and sunset. Flags floated from every staff, and citizens 
were astir at an early hour. At noon several of the factories 
shut down, banks closed, and schools were dismissed for the 
day. 


The old homestead of George Peabody on Washington Street 
was modestly decorated for the occasion with a tablet over 
the door bearing the words, "Birthplace of George Peabody," 
with the English and American flags. 


In the morning, exercises were held for the school chil- 
dren at the Peabody Institute, with speeches by the Reverend 
J. W. Hudson and the Reverend O. S. Butler. In the afternoon, 
at public exercises in the town hall the introductory address 
was by Captain Francis H. Appleton. Lieutenant Governor Roger 
Wolcott gave an oration on Mr. Peabody, and a poem was read by 
the Reverend Minot J. Savage of Boston. 


A large banquet was held in the town hall auditorium in 
the evening. This was followed by a ball in the lower hall, 
and the program of the day was carried out with success. 
Governor Frederick T. Greenhalge was accompanied by his staff 
and associates upon his arrival in Peabody during the afternoon. 
They were driven to the Peabody Institute where they inspected 
the building and its exhibitions. Afterwards they were enter- 
tained by Mr. & Mrs. Herbert K. Peavear at their residence on 
Main Street, the former Eben Sutton mansion. 


CABLEGRAM FROM QUEEN VICTORIA 


The following cablegram was received from Her Majesty Queen 
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Victoria: 


"On this, the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Peabody, the grateful remembrance of him, and of 
his noble munificent deeds of charity in this country, is 
fresh in my heart and in that of my people.” 


The following reply was sent in answer to the Queen's 
cablegram: 


"The Committee desires to express its sincere thanks to 
the Queen of England for the honor done the Town of Peabody 
by Her Majesty's gracious message upon the commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Peabody." 


THE PEABODY INSTITUTE OF PEABODY 


George Peabody's original gift of $20,000 for establish- 
ment of the Peabody Institute was given at the Centennial 
Celebration of Danvers on June 16, 1852. On June 28th a town 
meeting was held and resolves prepared by Dr. Andrew Nichols, 
prominent Peabody physician, were unanimously adopted. The 
town accepted the gift and pledged itself to the conditions 
imposed by Mr. Peabody. It was voted that the Institute be 
known as the Peabody Institute and the name be inscribed on 
the front of the building so that in future years children 
would be reminded of their fathers' benefactor. It would also 
enable strangers to read the name of one whom the town would 
always be proud to claim as her son. 


Soon after his first gift, Mr. Peabody gave the trustees 
another $10,000, thus providing $30,000 in all. He stipulated 
that $17,000 should be used for the land and building, $10,000 
as a permanent fund, and $3,000 for the library. 


The westerly part of the Wallis estate was purchased for 
the Institute, and afterwards considerable additions were made 
to the land, as Mr. Peabody gave an additional $15,000 for that 
purpose. 


The original building was 82 by 50 feet, of brick and free- 
stone, that included a library and committee room on the first 
floor and a lecture hall above. It cost $15,300. The corner- 
stone was laid on August 20, 1853 with the Honorable Abbott 
Lawrence, an intimate friend of George Peabody, in charge. 
Captain Sylvester Proctor, the early benefactor of George Pea- 
body, was at first assigned the honorary task, but had died 
before the ceremonies took place. 


The building was finished the following year and was 
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dedicated on September 29, 1854. Rufus Choate, who began 

his great career in Peabody , delivered the address at the 
dedication. The library opened on October 18, 1854 for the 
delivery of books, there were about 1,500 volumes; other 
gifts of books were received from organizations and prominent 
citizens. 


The first course of lectures began on November 29, 1854; 
many prominent people including Oliver Wendell Holmes, gave 
lectures through the years at the Peabody Institute. The 
first librarian was Fitch Poole, elected on January 3, 1854. 
Being then engaged in business, he had to resign the position 
on September 27th of the same year, and was succeeded by 
Eugene Hinckley, then principal of the Peabody High School. 
Upon Hinckley's resignation, Fitch Poole was elected again in 
1856 and served until his death in 1873. 


Through the years George Peabody made various donations 
to the local Institute and on October 6, 1867 he made his 
famaleconatLton:o£ $50,000;+makingathe | totalsof»his gifts ito 
the Peabody Institute over $200,000. 


In 1867 and 1868 an extensive addition was made to the 
building, including an enlargement of the library room by an 
extension of 46 feet in the rear of the building, the erection 
of a tower, and the addition of a portico on the front of the 
building. It was in this addition that a room was provided 
for the Eben Dale Sutton Reference Library, furnished by Mrs. 
Sutton. The entire cost of the addition and changes totaled 
mee 0.0 ¢ 


George Peabody made this Institute the depositary of 
the most cherished and valuable gifts which he received in 
recognition of his philanthrophy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA PORTRAIT 


In what could be termed the most famous treasure in the 
Peabody Institute and City of Peabody, is a miniature portrait 
of Queen Victoria which she presented over a century ago to 
George Peabody in appreciation of his gifts to the poor of 
London. 


Prior to receiving the portrait, George Peabody was 
offered a baronetcy or the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath (knighthood) by Queen Victoria. He refused both honors 
because he would have had to give up his American citizenship. 


The portrait of Queen Victoria, ten by fourteen inches in 
size, is the largest miniature painted up to that time in 
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England. It is baked on porcelain. It has a gold frame 
studded with jewels and decorated with the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle. 


The only one of its kind in the world, it was commissioned 
to F. A. Tilt°in 1867 at a cost of, $40,000, and is prices 
today. For this portrait the Queen gave special sittings and 
in spite of her widowhood assumed the demi-robes of state and 
crown which she wore when opening Parliament. She also wore 
the Kohinor diamond, the Order of the Garter, and the jeweled 
cross given her by Prince Albert. The portrait bears the in- 
Scription: "Presented by the Queen to George Peabody the 
Benefactor son the PoGreoLr Londons: 


QUEEN VICTORIA' LETTER 


The following letter, considered one of the Peabody 
Institutes most valued possessions, reveals the events which 
led up to the presentation of the miniature portrait. 


WINDSOR CASTLE 
Manrch 28, 1866 


The Queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends 
Shortky to return to America and she woukd be 
Sonny that he shoukd Leave Engkand without 
being assured by herself now how deeply she 
appreciates the nobkLe act of mone than prince- 
Ly munificience by which he has sought to re- 
kieve the wants of the pooner ckhass of her 
Subjects nesiding tn London. 


It 45 an act as the Queen believes wholly 
without parallel, and which wikhk carry its best 
newanrd in the consertousness of having contrtbuted 
So kangely to the assistance of those who can 
Littkhe help themselves. 


The Queen woukd not however have been satis- 
fied without giving Mr. Peabody some pubkic mark 
Of her sense of hts munificience and she would 
gladly have conferred upon him etther a baronetcy 
on the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, but 
that she understands Mr. Peabody to feek himsels 
debanred from accepting such distinctions. 


It onky remains therefore for the Queen to 
give Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal 
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feekings which she would further wish to mark 

by asking him to accept a Miniature Portrzart 

of herself, which she wikl desine to have painted 
for him and which when finished, can erther be 
sent to him in America or given to him on the 
neturn which she nejotices to hear he meditates, 
to the Country that owed him 40 much. 


George Peabody in response to Her Majesty's letter stated: 


The portrait which your Majesty is graciously 
pleased to bestow on me I shall value as the most 
gracious heirloom that I can leave to the land of 
my birth, where, together with the letter which 
your Majesty had addressed to me, it will ever be 
regarded as an evidence of the kindly feeling of 
the Queen of the United Kingdom toward a citizen 
of the United States. 


According to Fitch Poole's diary, the portrait arrived 
in Peabody on April 28, 1868 and was first put in the Warren 
Bank for public exhibition. Two days later, on April 30, 
1868, it was exhibited at the Peabody Institute. Signifi- 
cantly, on that same day, April 30th, the town of South 
Danvers voted to change its name to "Peabody". 


CONGRESSIONAL GOLD MEDAL 


Also on display at the Peabody Institute is a Gold Medal 
presented to George Peabody by the United States Congress for 
his gift to the Southern Education Fund. The medal is an 
elaborate specimen of the goldsmith's art. Not only is there 
a "medal" with the benefactor's profile but a statuette of 
Benevolence crowning him with a laurel wreath, and palmetto 
trees, with children of both races playing under their shade. 


Among the other gifts received by Mr. Peabody is a Gold 
Box containing the freedom of the City of London; a Gold Box 
given by the Fishmonger Co., one of the Ancient Guilds of 
London, for his charities; and a collection of American auto- 
graphs secured by Mr. Peabody in London. There are also 
several Illuminated Memorials to him from various societies. 


PORTRAITS IN THE INSTITUTE 
Among the portraits in the Peabody Institute Saeed L 


length portrait of George Peabody, his own gift, in the | 
auditorium on the second floor. Other interesting portraits 
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include those of Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, General Foster, 
President Harrison, and the Suttons in the Sutton Reference 
Library. These were presented to the Institute by its friends, 
several by Eljah W. Upton. Recently a painting of Peabody 
Square in 1828 by Gideon Foster, Jr. was moved to the Institute 
from the City Hall. 


In 1912 Thomas Carroll revealed that the Peabody Institute 
Library of Peabody held a unique position among the public 
libraries of America. Careful inquiry at that time revealed 
that it was the oldest free public library in America which had 
continued in active service at the same location and practically 
under the same conditions as when its doors first opened. 


In the last year (1916) of the old town of Peabody, the 
number of volumes in the Peabody Institute totaled 47,032, and 
the number of volumes circulated that year totaled 30,244. The 
growth of the library is shown by the 1968 figures in which 
there were 77,744 volumes, and the volumes circulated reached 
232575942 


In 1953 the Peabody Institute underwent rehabilitation in 
preparation for its centennial celebration. In 1962 it received 
$40,000 from the estate of Mrs. Lyman P. Osborn, whose husband 
was librarian fromelsosetowl9i5. 


Branch libraries have been established by the city in recent 
years. The West Peabody Library was established in 1961 and 
housed in a wing of the new fire station on Lowell Street. Recent- 
ly the city acquired the former West Peabody Community Club build- 
ing adjoining, renovated it, and provided larger library facilities 
for the citizens of West Peabody. 


The South Peabody Library at 78 Lynn Street, formerly a 
modern insurance building, was bought by the city in 1967. The 
one story brick building contains 3,400 square feet of floor space, 
is air conditioned, and has ample parking space. 


More than 200 citizens elected by the people have served as 
trustees of the Peabody Institute since 1852. In the city elec- 
tion of 1965, Mrs. Mary T. Leary became the first woman ever 
elected to the Board of Trustees. In recent years Mr. John F. 
Winchester was elected the first Honorary Trustee in appreciation 
of his gifts of numerous volumes to the library. 


The library staff for all three libraries in Peabody in 1970, 
included twelve full-time personnel and nine part-time workers. 
Maintainence personnel included one full-time and three part-time 
workers. 
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LIBRARIANS OF THE PEABODY INSTITUTE 


Fitch Poole 1854 

Eugene B. Hinkley 1854 — 1856 
Fitch Poole 1856 — 1873 
Theodore M. Osborn 1873 — 1880 
J. Warren Upton 1880 — 1898 
Lyman P. Osborn 1898 — 1915 
John E. Keefe 1915 — 1936 
Nathan F. Masterson 1936 — 1972 

FITCH POOLE — THE MOST GENUINE HUMORIST IN NEW ENGLAND 


It is appropriate at this point to give a biographical 
sketch of the beloved Fitch Poole who did so much for the 
Peabody Institute. The eldest son of Fitch and Elizabeth 
(Cutler) Poole, he was born in Peabody on June 13, 1803 in 
the old gambrel-roofed house of his grandfather, William 
Poole, on lower Main Street, that was demolished in 1970. 
His father was an honored citizen of Peabody, a deacon in 
the old South Church, and tanner. 


Fitch Poole following his education was associated in 
his father's leather business, and later formed a partner- 
ship with Warren N. Jacobs. 


Among his writings were his diary covering the period 
1849 to 1872, which gave a glimpse of local life and times 
in that time. He wrote on several historical matters, and 
one essay, "The Epistle from Present to Future Generations," 
was deposited under the cornerstone of the Peabody Institute 
mi 853. 


Fitch Poole represented the town in the State Legislature 
from 1841 to 1842, served on the School Committee from 1847 to 
1872, and was a member of the Board of Selectmen. He was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Peabody by President Lincoln. He was 
also a Freemason, Commissioned officer in the local Light 
Infantry, Committee member of the Essex Agriculture Society, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public, and Librarian of the 
Peabody Institute. 


For several years Fitch Poole was associated with George 
Carleton in editing the DANVERS COURIER, which was published 
in Peabody. In 1859 he became the editor of the local Wizard 
newspaper which later became the PEABODY PRESS. It was in 
this period that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that he con- 
sidered Fitch Poole "The most genuine humorist in New England." 
At one time he had half the town assembled in Peabody Square 
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on April Fools Day, to visit the scene of a remarkable deep 
crevice which furnished amusement to all. 


As librarian of the Peabody Institute his service was 
exemblary. His duties brought him the friendship of George 
Peabody, who’ relied on Mr. Poole for establishing the work 
which his generosity had founded. In the lectures then held 
at the Peabody Institute, Mr. Poole was brought in contact 
with many distinguished men of that period — Rufus Choate, 
Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. Dio Lewis, Edward 
Everett Hale, and many others. 


Fitch Poole was the father of nine children. One daughter 
and six sons grew to maturity. He died on August 19, 1873 
leaving a stainless name and a fragrant memory. 


ROBERT GOODELL HOUSE 
built around 1650 on 
Goodale Street. It 

was in Durkee family 

For many years. House 
damaged by fire recently. 
Goodell's land grant of 
504 acres in Jordan Acres 
area West Peabody was one 
of largest in town. 





ISAAC GOODELL HOUSE* burlt 
in 1668 on Goodale Street. 
Remained in West Peabody 
until 1928-29 when it was 
moved to Ipswich by Dr. 
Robert L. Goodale a descen- 
dent of Robert Goodell. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE VILLAGE OF BROOKSBY, NOW PEABODY 


FIRST SETTLEMENTS AND LAND GRANTS 


The City of Peabody that we know today was settled in 
1626, and was known as the village of Brooksby, part of the 
town of Salem to 1752. In 1710 it became the Middle Precinct 
of Salem, and the establishment of the first meeting house in 
Peabody Square was in 1711. 


In 1752 Peabody joined with Salem Village, now Danvers, 
and formed a new township called Danvers. Neither of the two 
communities had sufficient population to become separate 
town's, their combined population in 1752 was only 1,400. 


In the period that they were united as the town of 
Danvers, they practically operated as two separate towns. 
The agreement between them called for town meetings and 
town officials to be elected one year in Peabody, and the 
next year in Danvers. They could not agree on a town hall 
to serve both, and from 1813 to 1855 each elected its own 
town officials. 


Peabody separated from the town of Danvers, and was 
incorporated as the town of South Danvers in 1855. Its 
boundaries with Salem were established in 1856, adding land 
in South Peabody in exchange for land given to Salem. 


In 1868 the name of the town was changed to Peabody in 
honor of George Peabody, outstanding world philanthropist, 
who was born in the town. 


Peabody became the thirty-seventh city of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1916, when it adopted the Mayor- 
Councadi Plan B city charter: 


The above is a general outline of the history of 
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Peabody. The city of today actually had its beginning in 
1626 with the first settlers in its area, and the growth of 
the community from the early settlers to the busy industrial 
and commercial city reflects the real history of Peabody. 


DESCRIPTION OF PEABODY IN 1626 


Peabody in 1626 was described by Theodore M. Osborne in 
his history as largely thickly wooded, with many meadows, 
large hills, swamp, and pastures. The North River was then 
a real river, open to small boats at high tide as far as the 
general area of Peabody Square. Near what is now Peabody 
Square was a large pond into which ran various brooks; they 
found their outlet in the North River. The shores of the 
brooks were wooded to the edge of the banks, and together 
with the waterflow presented a beautiful scenery. The early 
settlers named their village Brooksby. 


In addition to the mill pond near the square, there 
were four others near the center of the town. 


Another early description of pre-industrial Peabody was 
given by a Mr. George Smith at the Centennial Celebration of 
Lg52i 


It was a pleasant place, then, this old town 
of ours, when there were green fields and shady 
walks, where now are dusty streets and busy fac- 
tories. I shall never forget the old back way 
by the pond, (near Peabody Square today) with 
its locust trees, loading the air in the season 
of blossoms with their honey like fragrance, and 
the pond not®as now shorn tof stssfaircproportions, 
its green banks sloping gently down to the clear 
water, and boarded with rushes and flowery water 
plants. The pastures came down towards the center 
of the village, and a country quiet rested over all. 


This description of the center of Peabody sounds like the 
area Of West Peabody near Crystal Lake or at the Devils Dishful 
Pond before the large-scale housing developments came to that 
area. The brooks were much larger than now. The growth of 
the city, and use of large quantities of water by the manufac- 
turers combined to reduce the water in the ancient beds. if 
any of the early settlers could observe the present small 
streams and underground channels through the city, failing to 
find the mill pond near the square, they would find it hard 
to believe that this was the beautiful Brooksby of old. 


Of all the early settlements in this area of Massachusetts, 
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Chief Costello offers tips 
Vacation trave 


l plans 


should include caution 


PEABODY — With the 
summer vacation season 
drawing near, Police Chief 
Robert J. Costello has issued the 
following tips for protecting 
one’s property and person while 
traveling: 


O Before starting a trip, 
estimate your expenses and 
carry a sufficient amount in 
traveler’s checks to cover them. 
Never carry large amounts of 
cash. 


(} Carry credit cards, and 
before leaving record their 
numbers and leave that record 
in a safe place apart from your 
luggage so that the cards can be 
identified in the event they are 
lost or stolen. 


‘ 


(1) Make sure your name and 

address is prominently 
displayed on all pieces of 
luggage, and that your bags are 
equipped with locking devices. 
(] Never leave anything of 
value in your car unless it is 
stored in a locked trunk or 
covered storage well. If you turn 
your car over to a parking lot or 
service station attendant, leave 
only the ignition key. 

(1) Portable radio equipment 
should be locked in the trunk 
when the car is to be left for any 
extended period of time. 

() When staying at a hotel or 
motel, determine the most 
direct routes to the fire escapes, 
elevators and nearest hall 
telephones. 





CL] When in your room, use all 
auxiliary locking devices on 
doors and windows. Use the door 
viewer to identify anyone 
requesting entry, and only 
admit those who have a 
legitimate reason to enter. 


C) Having unpacked, lock and 
stow empty suitcases so that 
they can’t be used to carry 
property out of your room. Place 
your valuables in the hotel or 
motel safe. 


() Be alert to suspicious 
persons who might be lurking in 
hallways, elevators or parking 
lots. Never enter an elevator 
alone with someone who looks 
suspicious. 





“The Store 


DISCOUNT 





Believe In” 


Trustees of the J. B. Thomas Hospital recently 


approved the appointment of physicians to the 
medical staff. Dr. Dubravko Kuftinec, president of 
the hospital’s medical staff, second from the right, 


W. Peabody Sire 


First Holy Communion at St.Adelaide’s 


By CYNTHIA GARBER 


WEST PEABODY — The 
following young people at 
St. Adelaide’s Church will 
receive First Holy Com- 
munion Saturday: 

Maureen Acquaviva, 
Rochelle Arnold, 
Stephanie Berger, Leah 
Bonfanti, Regina Burney, 
Christopher Casey, Diane 
Cooper, Todd Croce, 
James Cronin, Jeanne 
Cronin, Marissa 
DeGregorio, Russell 
DeRosa, Mark Dewan, 
Michael DeStefano, Eileen 
Donovan, Richard 
Donovan, Kristen Dosch 
and Lauri Fermanian. 


HOME SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

The first meeting of the 
newly organized West 
Memorial School Home- 
School Association will 
take place tonight at 7 at 
the school on Bow Street. 
This will be an_ initial 
meeting for organizational 
purposes and will include 
voting for officers and 
outlining of policies to be 
followed by the 
Association. 

A performance will be 
presented by students at 
the school to include 
aerobic dance routines 
the girls of the 
while the 























welcomed the new members including from the 
left, Dr. William Straub, Dr. Lawrence McGinness, 
Dr. Dexter Gilligan and Dr. Cornelius Driscoll. ; 


classes may be returned to 
the parish center any time 
between 9:30 and 4 p.m. 
this week. Forms may also 
be mailed in to the Center. 
Registration is important 
at this time to assure 
placement and qualified 
teachers for all students. 
WEST CHURCH NOTES 
The adult choir will meet 
at 6:30 tonight at West 
Church for supper, 
followed by a rehearsal. 
‘Material for West Winds 
must reach the church 
office todas 
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Simcha. (In case of rain 
festivities will -be held a 
the JCC at King’s Plaza. 
Bring along your family, 
your out-of-town guests 
and your friends. From 11, 
a.m. to 3 p.m. there will be} 
games, races, a family jog, 
prizes .and Bo Bo the 
Clown. Bring your own 
baseball equipment and a 
picnie lunch as well as 
your own drinks. The 
Center will provide ice 
cream. Call the Con 





Like the celtic-green enamel facade and the metal 
sign fronting the Main street restaurant located in the 
T.E. Proctor House, which was built in 1845. Beneath 
the modern stuff is the old brick. 

The house, which was raised to place a storefront 
under it, is now swathed in aluminum siding. 

Of this building, which is on the northern side of Main 
street, the survey says: “‘Structurally, the T.E. Proctor 
house is one of Peabody’s most unusual mid-19th- 
century dwellings. Its Greek Revival main block would 
not be of much interest were it not for the pair of sym- 
metrically placed bays which project from the 
facade...” 


wo the monument on the northern side of the 
steet is the old Dennison Wallis House, a Federal- 
style building constructed in 1810. It is a three-story 
structure, with orange-red Flemish bond brick and 
brownstone sills. 

Wallis was a blacksmith, who later became a tanner. 
Wallis would be proud. The survey calls it the “‘finest 
Federal-style brick residence still extant in Peabody.” 
The storefront today is brick, which blends in with the 
house, and the sign is made of dark wood. 

On the monument side of the Peabody Insitute, which 
is the anchor of the street’s history, there is the Sutton 
Block, now called the Colonial Building. 

Built in 1879, the structure is Italianate in style, char- 
acterized by its narrow windows and trapezoidal shape. 
For some reason, the pigeons of Peabody love this 
building. 

So did the survey. “‘...This structure, along with the 
Greek Revival dwellings on Wallis Street to the north 
and the Italianate Peabody Institute to the east consti- 
tute one of Peabody’s most important and picturesque 
historical settings.”’ 

However, the architects warned: ‘‘This important 
downtown Peabody landmark is in need of surface 
treatments which sympathize with its historic charac- 
ter. This building’s rehabilitation process might begin 
with the removal of the storefronts’ aquamarine metal 
panels...”’ 

And so it is down the line. The John Upton House, one 
of the two 18th-century dwellings still around on Main 
street. On the street level, there is modern glass win- 
dow and square metal signs. 

And the old General Grenville Dodge House, a Feder- 
_al/Greek Revival built in 1835, with brownstone sills and 
a narrow bay window, which was added in the 1920s. 

On top is a little attic window, behind which a young 
woman might write her diary in secret, or plot her plans 
to elope. 

Below, is a square metal food sign, jutting over the 
street. 

A mixture of history and hard sell. Who knows what 
General Dodge, the Civil War hero, or any of the old 
timers would do if they came back to Main street 
today? 

They might look at what has happened and long for 
the old days. Or they might order steak bombs, hold the 
hot peppers, to go. 
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According to DiGiano, the total cost 
for the two projects is $184,000. The 
mcney is coming out of $2.5 million 
awarded the city in federal Community 
Development funds. 

DiGiano says it will cost $109,000 to 
convert an old, abandoned lot behind 
the Wallis School into a play area for 
children. The playground will include a 
tot lot. 

The site was formerly the location of a 
leather factory which burned down and 
left the city with a 1.2-acre vacant and 
littered lot. 

“It was quite a mess,’’ DiGiano 
offers. 

So much so, he goes on, that city offi- 
cials for a long time have been seeking 
to get it fixed up. 

DiGiano says the playground should 
be completed by next spring. 

As for the senior citizens recreation 
center, DiGiano says city officials for 
some time have wanted to establish one 
at the Bresnahan Court site. 

DiGiano says $75,000 of Community 
Development funds have been used to. 
construct the center, which will provide 
a gathering-spot for elderly tenants. 

The center will feature a function 
room complete with kitchen facilities, 
DiGiano says. 

Peabody is in the second year of its 
three-year, $2.5 million Community De- 
velopment grant program. 

A $1-million housing rehabitation - 
effort is also under way as a result of the 
grant and municipal buildings are get- 
ting handicapped access ramps, as 
well. 


Time to 
appreciate 
their efforts 
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Peabody recalls deaths 


of 7 at Lexington 


PEABODY This date 
almost 200 yearsago was a sad 
one for the residents of South 
Danvers, now the city of 
Peabody. 
1775—the. battle of Lexington 
and Concord had been fought, 
and now this area was mourning 
the 7 citizens of Danvers 
(Peabody) who had been killed 
in the gunfire which brought on 
the Revolutionary War. 

Neil Corning, president of the 
Peabody’ Historical Society, to- 
day pointed out that many 
memorials and artifacts of these 
early Revolutionary heroes are 
preserved in Peabody, including 
the graves of the local men kill- 
ed in Lexington. 

For an account of the events of 
April 1775, Corning referred to 
what he feels is an excellent 
paper on local participation in 
the Lexington and Concord 
battles. The article was included 





> residents 


in the 1907-08 report of the 
Peabody Historical Society: 

The paper, by Thomas Carroll, 
vividly described what happened 
to the group of Danvers 
Minutemen who had been allow- 
ed to march ahead of the other 
North Shore contingents, and 
therefore reached the battle 
scene, as most of the local 
militia did-not. 

“The Danvers men waited for 
the head of the (British) column 
and poured in a destructive 
fire,” Carroll wrote. 
only on the enemy in front, they 


were suddenly subjected to a’ 


deadly volley from the rear, and 
while trying to shift their posi- 
tion, found themselves between 
two fires.” 

Four of the Danvers 
Minutemen were killed at this 
point, but under the leadership 
of Capt. Gideon Foster, they 
took up a new position and kept 
on fighting. 

However, Carroll wrote, 
“Several of their comrades. who 
were in the enclosure sought 
refuge in a house nearby, from 
which they might harass the 
enemy. But they were attacked 
on all sides by the furious 
British, and the little band was 
forced to surrender. here three 


» more of the Danvers men met 
- their death. 
' grievously wounded.” 


and others were 
Those Danvers (Peabody) 
killed during that 
historic and bloody battle were 
Samuel Cook, age 33; Benjamin 
Daland, 25: George Southwick, 
also 25; Jotham Webb, Henry 
Jacobs and Ebenezer 
Goldthwait, all and Perley 
Putnam, 21. 

The bodies were brought back 
to Peabody the next 
evening—April 20, 1775—and the 
monument in their honor is still 
standing at the corner of Main 
and Washington Sts., Peabody. 
The monument was built in 1835. 

This is where the minutemen 
had gathered before leaving for 
Lexington, according to the 
historical society’s President 
Corning. 

Carroll described the return of 
the bodies as follows: 


99 


the 


“Intent . 


“The people went forth to 
meet them, and as the mournful 
procession marched into town, a 
carriage escorted by the sexton 
of the South Church stopped 
before the house of Samuel Cook. 
in the lane, now Central St., 
where the bodies (of the 5 men) 
were laid side by side in death. 
It is generally believed that the 
others were taken to the house 
of Capt. Israel Hutchinson at 
Danvefsport where the people 
thronged to gaze on the faces of 
their dead heroes.”’ 

The funeral was held the next 
day, 
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Stolen goods charges continued 


SALEM — Charges of receivy- 
ing stolen goods and receiving a 
stolen motor vehicle against 
Joseph Rossetti, 50, of 12 
Peabody Sq., Peabody, were 
continued to May 10 in District 
Court Thursday by Judge Philip 
J. Durkin, 

Rossetti, who does business as 
the Ros-Con Construction Co., is 
charged with having received a 
bulldozer and a truck that were 
allegedly stolen May 21, 1972, in 
Hampton, N.H. 

Police said the charges were 
made as the result of informa- 
tion obtained while investigating 
another case — the Aug. 14, 1972, 
murder of Donald Rimer in 
Salem, which remains unsolved. 

The total value of the property 


No more funds 
for building 


Rossetti allegedly received was 
estimated by police at $40,000. 

Also in court Thursday: 
Charges of receiving an es- 
timated $1,190 worth of guns 
allegedly stolen from a New- 
buryport sportsmen’s shop were 
continued to June 4, when 2 
Beverly men were arraigned on 
the charges before Judge David 
T. Doyle. 

Released on $1,000 personal 
recognizance were Michael 
Schiavello, 41, of 1 Frankwood 
St., Beverly, and John E. 
Soboleski, no age given, whose 
address was given by police as 
Cabot St., Beverly. 

The mem are charged in 
connection with a raid by 
federal agents Feb. 23 on An- 
tonio’s Restaurant, 136 Rantoul 
St., Beverly. The men also face 
federal charges on the alleged 
receiving of the stolen guns. 


tapes worth $13, 

The larceny took place April 
18 in Beverly. 

Thomas E. Burke Jr., 22, of 2 
Berube Rd., Salem, is appealing 
after being found guilty of 3 

‘motor vehicle charges and fined 
$130 by Judge:-Durkin. 

Burke is charged with 
operating under the influence, 
operating to endanger, and 
drunkenness. The charges 
followed an April 7 accident on 
Boston St., Salem. 
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MON, STUDENTS OVER 18 
$1.00 — I.D. REQUIRED. 


FRI., SAT., APR. 27-28 
LUTHER JOHNSON 
CHICAGO BLUES BAND 

PLUS SPECIAL GUESTS 
MARSHALL JEFFS 





Judge Doyle after being found 
guilty of larceny of 4 music 
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SATURDAY DANCE 
April 21st 
THE MUSIC MAKERS 
Next Week — April 28 
BOB BROOKS 


Country & Western Band 
Every Friday Night 
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GENERAL GRENVILLE DODGE House, built 
in 1835, is a three-story brick building in the 
Federal Greek Revival style of architecture. 


19th and early 20th century 

















Buildings on the southern side of Main street. 


architecture 


PEABODY SQUARE is dominated by its Civil War monument and 


“October 18,1981 ~NORTH'SHORE! SUNDAY, --Rage 3 





the two massive O’Shea 


‘Downtown area has a very interesting mixture’ 


Continued from Page 1 


Indeed. To the casual cruiser, the dominant 
architectural style of the Main street/Peabody square 
area could best be characterized as 20th Century 
Tacky, an eclectic mix of jazzy neon, corrugated alumi- 
num and colored glass facades. 

Upon closer inspection, however, it is clear that this 
area is rich with architectural gems. 

Well, maybe it’s not all that clear. This is not Salem 
where the history and architecture jump right out at 

ou. 
. Finding the architectural delights here is like sear- 
ching for antiques at a garage sale. They’re there, but 
you have to rummage through a lot of junk to unearth 
them. 

And on a walking tour of Peabody square, best under- 
taken with the head tilted upward and not straight on, 
the buildings and ghosts of the past creep up on you and 
take you for a spin. 

First stop is the old Cixi] War Monument, in the mid- 
dle of the square. Our guide is the Historical Survey of 
Structures of downtown Peabody, which was produced 
in 1980 to be used as a tool for the city’s revitalization 
efforts. 

The monument was erected in 1881. As drivers hiss 
and curse at maneuvers by trucks with no sense of 
history, do they ever think of those who perished ‘in the 
Civil War 

Men like Charles H. Sawyer, Patrick Scannell, Moses 
Shackley... 

Southeast of the monument, at the corner of Foster 
and Lowell streets, is the municipal parking lot. Not 


much of a sight now, unless you’re into asphalt. Once 
upon a time, this was the Upton Block, a four-story 
commercial building which served as Peabody 
square’s southern anchor. 

It was built in 1852 and housed some of the city’s 
major businesses. It waS named for Elijah S. Upton, an 
early pioneer of American glue manufacturing. 

In the 1960s, they paved this paradise and put up a 
parking lot. 

The historical survey, produeed by the Bastille- 
Neiley architectural firm of Boston, remarks: ‘‘Pre- 
sently, the Square lacks continuity. Several of its build- 
ings have disappeared or have been drastically 
altered...Its appearance would undoubtedly benefit 
from the construction of a three- or four-story brick 
building on the municipal parking lot’s key corner 
site...’’ 

The architects also had some recommendations for 
the O‘Shea building at the corner of Foster and Main. 
The building’s original tenants included four bowling 
alleys located in the basement, some public, some pri- 
vate; Peter Valente the fruit dealer, who shared his 
ground floor with the street car waiting room; J.W. 
Trask and Co., grocer and provisioner ; the Post Office 
and others. 

Today’s tenants include Morgie’s Goodwill Indus- 
tries store with a hand-made sign declaring it is open 
Thursday nights ’til 9, and the Macedonia Restaurant 
and its Pepsi sign on the corner. é 

The survey recommends: ‘“‘...Appearance of the 
second and third floor windows could be greatly im- 
proved by the use of uniform curtains, and signs in this 


area would be better painted on the window glass. Res- 
toration of the metal pier at the corner and more 
appropriate signage for the corner restaurant would 
help restore the building’s dignity and importance.” 

Along Main street toward Salem is the other O’Shea 
building, a mustard brick Rennaisance Revival build- 
ing which is listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

The architectural design above the second story win- 
dows features, in the vernacular, the layered look. 
First there is a half moon or arched brown shell, then 
arched brick and arched limestone. 

At street level is a series of store fronts, one of which 
is empty. The word is a bank will be moving in and 
embarking on a plan to merge the style of the ground 
level with the history of the entire building. 


As it stands now, some of the graffitti on the side of 
the wall, such as ‘‘Terry ’80’’, does nothing to enharice 
the beauty of the building. Nor does the gum sticking to 
one of the store fronts. 


If you walk fast past the O’Shea building, you’ll miss 
the next attraction, which is down a little alleyway and 
looms high in the sky. It’s the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, constructed of wood on a granite foundation. 
Formerly the home of the First Baptist Church, the 
building was built in 1857. 

There are stained-glass windows, and an octagonal 
belfry and a steeple ending in a weathervane. The stee- 
ple leans toward the left. 

On to the old Strand Theater. Forty-three Main 

Continued on Page 4' 
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Behind the facades 
_. are some architectural gems 
- in downtown Peabody 


os By RIC KAHN 
~ ood old Thomas O’Shea. Wonder what old Tom 
_ XA would say if he were still around today. 

_ O’Shea was a wealthy Peabody manufacturer of 
_leather. India goat and sheep skins to be exact. And Mr. 
_. O'Shea really knew how to make his money multiply. 
«. MMeal-sstate..- > san - es 
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_ ¥n 1903, when Main street was still mostly residential, me 


_ O'Shea purchased some land northeast of City Hall. He 
built himself one and then another fine building and 
created the primary commercial block in Peabody 
_ Square. 3 | 
; The O’Shea buildings foreshadowed the development 
of downtown Peabody as a major commercial area in 
the early 20th century. 

The O’Shea building located at the corner of Main and 
Foster streets was built between 1905 and 1907. It is 
Colonial Revival in style, the architects say. Phi- 
Jadelphia red face brick, with limestone trimand metal 
recessed panes, decorated with a fancy fruit design. 
~The main entrance features a limestone arch and inside 

 there’s a ceramic floor and marble stairs. 

Yes, Mr. O’Shea sure knew how to build a building. 
Wonder what he would say now if he knew the ground 
floor of his building at Foster and Main was home to 
mew wave fashions — purple corduroy sneakers and 
black sequin mini-skirts — and featured a red-white- 
__ and-blue Pepsi sign on the first floor and a big J udo sign 
upstairs? 

he ~ And what about the other luminaries from the city’s 
past: George Peabody and General Grenville Dodge 
and Dennison Wallis. What would they say if they gazed 
wn Main street today? 

“They would be shocked,”’ says Jack Wells, Pea- 
; Mr. History. . 
--___ eontinued page 3 
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By NELSON BENTON 
News Staff 

PEABODY — The flooding 
problems which seem to plague 
downtown Peabody every winter 
and spring have their origins in 
the development of the central 
business district back in the 19th 
century. 

According to John A. Wells, 
the city’s unofficial historian, 
prior to the mid-1800’s much of 
the area now known as Peabody 
Square was under water. The 
North River was navigable by 
small boats up to where The 
Tannery apartment complex is 
now located, there was a large 
saltmarsh nearby, and there 
were several sizable ponds 
which received the flow from 
the many brooks draining into 
the area. As development 
pressures increased, however, 
many of these water storage 
areas were filled in, leaving the 

overflow with nowhere to go 
except into the street and the 
adjacent cellars. 
Ironically, Wells pointed out, 
unless something is done to 
correct the problem now, the 
results of the last century’s 
development will effectively 
block any further development 
in this century. 

In doing the research for his 
book, ‘“‘The Peabody Story,” 
Wells discovered there were at 
one time four ponds in the 

vicinity of Peabody Square, a 
large swamp and saltmarsh area 
between what are now Walnut 
and Main streets, and the North 
River was much wider than it is 
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1850, and completely filled by 
1870; the mill pond which was 
once located on the site now oc- 
cupied by: the new courthouse, 
the Fairweather Apartments 
and the B&M freight yards, was 
partly filled in by the Eastern 
Railroad in 1847, and completely 
filled by the town in 1868; and 
the saltmarsh adjacent to the 
North River was filled in to 
allow for the construction of 
another set of railroad tracks 
back in 1847. In addition, the 
North River has been narrowed 
considerably by several projects 
dating back to 1832. 

Another factor which has con- 
tributed to the flooding of recent 
years, Wells pointed out, has 
been the development of West 
Peabody. ‘In the past,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘the land and wooded 
areas of the various hills in that 
area absorbed the water, and 
controlled its flow into Proctor’s 
Brook. Now the developed 
area’s roads and drains have 
greatly increased the water flow 
from West Peabody to the 
downtown area.”’ 

However, Wells added, 
flooding is not a recent 
phenomena in Peabody. There 
was a major flood back in 1866, 
he said, when one of the. sluices 
of the Wallis Mill Pond off Mill 
Street broke, causing con- 
siderable damage to the tan- 
neries in the area. 

Of more recent vintage were 
the flood of 1936 which caused 
extensive flooding along Foster 
and Walnut streets, and that of 
1954 when the Eastman Gelatine 
dam burst, inundating the 
downtown area and _ inflicting 
over half a million dollars in 
damage. 

As for solutions to the 
problem, Wells suggested that 
the city commission a com- 


prehensive review of the situa- 


_tion, and use that as a basis for 
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the area around what is now Peabody Square was regarded as 
one of the most beautiful of all. History almost repeated 
itself in 1954, when the dam of the Eastman Gelatine Corp. 
burst, and a flood of major proportions covered the entire 
Peabody Square area and Foster Street. The North River was 
at high tide at the time the dam burst, and boats were 
pressed into service by the Coast Guard and fire departments 
to evacuate local citizens. 


FIRST SETTLEMENTS 


It is not known who was the first to settle in Peabody. 
Among tne early settlers were Hugh, Samuel, John, and 
Christopher Brown who came in 1629, and settled in South 
Peabody in the vicinity of Brown's Pond that bears their 
name. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM TRASK 


Before 1635 Captain William Trask, the first military 
commander in Massachusetts, received a grant of fifty acres 
at the head of the North River near Peabody Square. Located 
in this grant was the old mill pond near the square between 
what is now Central, Elm, Wallis, and Main Streets. Near 
the pond he built in 1634 what many historians believe was 
the first grist mill in America, near where Wallis Street 
crosses the railroad track today. 


Captain Trask resided in a house located in the rear 
of the old South (Trask) Burying Ground on Main Street. 
His orchard was also in the rear of the cemetery. The 
Jeffers lumber yard is on that site today. Captain Trask 
lived in this house until his death in 1666. The house was 
torn down around 1680, when his family erected a new house 
on the site of the Jeffers lumber office on Boston Street, 
Salem. 


In 1640 Captain Trask built a second grist mill near 
the site of the Larrabee & Hingston Co. woodworkers off 
Howley Street. The town had authorized him to set up a tide 
mill at that location "provided he make passage for a Shallope 
from half flood to full sea." In order for Captain Trask to 
obtain the water from Strongwater Brook, and also a higher 
flow of the tide, he built a dam with the mill in the rear of 
his residence. 


A samp mortar mill replaced the original grist mill on 
the pond at Peabody Square around 1656; in 1662 a new corn 
mill was erected on the same foundation and was in operation 
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for many years. A fulling mill was built upon this site in 
1692, and this was gone by 1754. 


The last Trask mill on the North River was built by Captain 
Trask's descendants in 1712 and was later known as Fryes Mills 
in Salem. 


Captain William Trask was one of the five "Old Planters" 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He probably came from Somer- 
setshire, England, and was born around 1587. In 1623, when 
he was 34 years old, he went to Delft, Holland, where it was 
believed he was educated like Miles Standish and others, dis- 
Ciplined in military tactics and possibly in civil engineering. 


In 1628, he was with Governor Endicott and others to make 
preparation for the new colony; thus he was one of the earliest 
settlers. Described as a man with much natural energy he served 
in many public offices. He was a large land owner, much of 
which he brought under cultivation, besides operating his mills. 


Captain Trask was one of the first, if not the £irseemueae 
tary commander in Massachusetts. It could be said of him that 
what Captain Standish was to the Plymouth Colony, and Captain 
Mason to Connecticut, Captain Trask was to the Massachusetts 
Colony. He served as Captain of the training band .from the 
beginning, and his service in the Pequot War in 1636 and 1637 
was rewarded by the General Court with additional grants of 
land. He also served the town as one of the surveyors of "layers 
out" of the lands granted to the settlers in the area. He had 
two land grants in South Peabody, one of which was a farm of 100 
acres near Spring Pond; this he sold in 1656 for a cow valued at 
5 pounds. 


His funeral in 1666 was observed with a great military 
parade, and was attended by the surrounding country. The 
Selectmen of old Salem ordered that the soldiers who attended 
his funeral should have an allowance for drink; the total was 
not to exceed 20 shillings, including the price of the claus 
to cover the drums. It is believed that Captain Trask was 
buried in the old South Burying Ground in Peabody, near the 
Site of his home. 


Near Captain Trask's original grist mill near Peabody 
Square several house lots were granted, and the development 
of Brooksby, now Peabody, was on its way. The mill pond was 
Originally of considerable extent, and even in 1832 had an 
area Of 5 acres. It remained in use up to 1868 when it was 
filled in and a street laid out across it. 
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LAND GRANTS & EARLY SETTLERS 


The early settlers all were given land grants by the 
selectmen of old Salem in an effort to develop the wilder- 
ness, which is now the city of Peabody. Several of these 
early grants remained in the same families for many gener- 
ations. 


Those same families would be amazed to see in recent 
years the large sums of money spent for acreage in the city 
Of Peabody. The grant to Colonel Thomas Reed of 300 acres 
serves aS an excellent example. In 1955 the Northshore 
Shopping Center acquired 200 acres of that grant, paying 
eeoundad 5550;000. In’1962 Allied Stores Sold 35 acres of 
the same grant to the North Shore Garden Apartments at 
715,000. per acre. 


Land owners along what is now Route One in West Peabody 
would also be amazed to see business sites sold at over 
$1.00 a square foot. It has become apparent in the older 
sections of the city that the land is worth more than the 
structures on it. House lots of between fifteen to 25,000 
square feet are selling from $10,000 and up, whereas, the 
early settlers had acres for their homes. 


One of the biggest changes in Peabody since the early 
settlements has been the increased value of land. Most of 
that increase has occurred since the end of World War Two. 


COLONEL THOMAS REED — NOW NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER AREA 


In 1636 Colonel Thomas Reed was granted 300 acres of 
land in Peabody. This grant ran from Wilson Square to Cross 
Street, just beyond the Northshore Shopping Center, and along 
Cross and Prospect Streets to Proctors Brook, then back along 
the brook to Endicott Street, and then up Endicott to Wilson 
Square. This grant also included land on the north side of 
Andover Street, and Reed's Hill now known as Buxton's Hill. 
The area of this grant is now the most valuable in the city 
Of Peabody, as it includes the Northshore Shopping Center, 
the North Shore Garden Apartments, the Peabody Municipal 
Electric Light Plant, and the Osborn Heights section of 
homes. 


Colonel Reed had a flair for military life and was in 
the regiment from the North Shore that took part in the 
Pequot Indian War. He later commanded a company during this 
early Indian uprising. With the outbreak of the Civil War 
in England, when Cromwell and his followers overthrew King 
Charles, Colonel Reed returned to England and commanded a 
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regiment. His mother was the second wife of the Reverend Hugh 
Peter, and his sister was the second wife of John Winthrop, Jr., 
who was the son of Governor John Winthrop of the Massachusetts 
Colony. 


The Reed family held this large grant until 1701, when 
Daniel Epes, the famous schoolmaster of Salem, bought it from 
Samuel Reed son of Colonel Reed. It appears from the early 
deeds that a house was located on this grant prior to 166l. 
The Reed family had returned to England, and rented the pro- 
perty to various tenants. Daniel Epes sold part of the land 
to some of the early settlers of this area, one of whom was 
Joseph Buxton, who in 1704 acquired the famous hill now known 
as Buxton's Hill. From its top in 1775 the flames of Charies-] 
town burning in the battle of Bunker Hill were seen. 


EPES FAMILY 


The Epes family were prominent in the early history of 
Peabody. They built two dwellings on the early grant, one 
beneath two elm trees at the end of Buttonwood Lane, now the 
site of the North Shore Garden apartments. This house built 
between 1702 and 1714, was moved to 154 Washington Street in 
1891. It was built for Colonel Daniel Epes, Jr., son Of@the 
Old schoolmaster. Another house was added nearby according 
to the deeds previous to 1764. This was possibly part of the 
present house on Andover Street, later considerably enlarged 
when it served as Elias Haskett Derby's summer home. The 
Epes family were members of the first South Congregational 
Church in 1711 when it was formed in Peabody. 


Captain Daniel Epes, son of the colonel and third of that 
name, was elected a State Representative from the town and 
served as the first town clerk for Peabody and Danvers following 
their separation from Salem in 1752. He resided in the house on 
Andover Street and married the daughter of the Reverend Benjamin 
Prescott, first minister of the South Church. Captain Epes died 
in Peabody in 1773 and was buried at the Prescott cemetery on 
Tremont Street. The original Epes or Danvers sweeting apple 
tree was planted on the farm in 1702. 


DERBY FARM 

The house and large acreage were sold to Elias Haskett 
Derby in 1776 by Major Samuel Epes and his uncle John Epes. 
Major Epes was one of the officers who led the militia and 


minutemen from Peabody to the Battle of Lexington in 1775. 


During the Derby ownership, large sums of money were spent 
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on the property. The house on Andover Street was extensively 
enlarged, beautiful McIntire carvings were incorporated, wall 
paper brought over from France, and balusters and stair rails 
from England. On the top floor slave quarters were located 
during the Derby ownership. A Dutch gardener was hired for 
the farm which contained large orchards, conservatories were 
installed, seeds imported, mulberry trees planted, and a flock 
of merino sheep imported at a cost of $30,000. 


Another feature of the property in 1793 was a summer 
house designed by Samuel McIntire. It was two stories in 
height, surmounted by a farm lad on the top. It was at the 
summer house that a luckless maiden, Hannah Whittemore, flee- 
ing from a proffered kiss and after a breathless chase through 
the garden, dashed into the summer house, and slammed the door 
on her ardent lover. Finding no bolt to secure the door, she 
jumped out of the rear window, laming herself for life. The 
kiss would have done her less damage, and she remained a maiden 
the rest of her life. Originally the summer house sat upon 
the ground and had no doors, but later latticed doors were 
added for protection. The summer house remained on the old 
Derby farm until 1901, when it was moved to the estate of 
William C. Endicott in Danvers. 


There was a hugh barn on the farm designed by McIntire 
erected around 1798. This was taken down in 1925 and moved to 
Watertown, where it was re-erected by the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities. It was originally part of 
a warehouse on Derby Wharf, and moved to the Derby farm in 
Peabody. 


DESCRIPTION OF DERBY FARM — 1802 


In the period that the farm was in its glory an excellent 
description of it was recorded by Eliza Southgate in 1802. 
The following excerpts from her letter reveal the pleasant 
estate it was at that time: 


In the afternoon rode out to Hasket Derby's 
farm about three miles from Salem. A most de- 
lightful place, the gardens superior to any 
that I have seen of the kind, cherries in per- 
fection. We really feasted. There are three 
divisions in the garden, and you pass from the 
lower one to the upper thro' several arches 
rising one above the other. From the lower 
gate you have a fine perspective of the whole 
mance easing cradually till the “sight.is <ter- 
minated by a hermitage. The summer house in 
the center has an arch thro' it with doors on 
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each side, which open into little apartments, 
and one of these opens to a staircase, by which 
you ascend to a square room, the whole size of 
the building. It has a fine airy appearance, 
and commands a view of the whole garden. Two 
large chestnut trees on each side almost shade 
it from the view when seen from the sides. The 
air from the windows is always pure and cool, 
and the eye wanders with delight over the 
beautiful landscape below, so variegated with 
the charms of nature. The room is ornamented 
with some Chinese figures and seems calculated 
for serenity and peace. 


We returned to the house which was neat and 
handsome, thence to the green house where we 
Saw oranges and lemons in perfection, on one 
Orange tree there were green ones, ripe ones, 
and blossoms. Every plant and shrub which was 
beautiful and rare was collected here and I looked 
around in astonishment and delight. At the upper 
end of the garden was a beautiful arbor formed 
ofCarmoundhoLrturt, sand | *twas surrounded “byma 
thick row of poplar trees which branched out 
quite to the bottom and so close together that 
you “could =not, see thro": ‘Twas a most charming 
place, and I know not how long we would have 
stayed, had we not been summoned to tea. 


(Eliza Southgate was visiting the John Derby's in Salem at the 
time of her visit to the Derby Farm, and her letter was dated 
Jive Oreo) 


Miss Southgate also told of a visit to the hermitage at 
the end of the garden, a little hut in which was seated a vener- 
able old man holding a prayer book. 


The original grant was re-divided after the death of Elias 
Haskett Derby in 1799 who left an estate that exceeded a million 
dollars, the largest fortune in the United States in that century. 
The area now owned by the Northshore Shopping Center and apart- 
ments was willed to Derby's daughter Elizabeth, who was married 
to Captain Nathaniel West. The Derby residence, summer house, 
and other buildings with sixty-three acres was bought from the 
heirs by his son General E. H. Derby. The story of the Wests 
and the famed Oak Hill estate will be found elsewhere in this 
volume. 


General Derby sold the sixty-three acres and buildings to 
George Crowninshield; following his death it was left to his 
daughter Mary Crowninshield, who married William P. Endicott. 
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She leased the farm and house on Andover Street to Stiles 
Winchester in 1819 who launched it on its career as a 
tavern. In 1828 a Rumford Roaster was put into the dining 
room and was their up to recent years. In 1832 the pro- 
perty was sold to Amos King, and in 1848 to Kendall Osborn. 
It remained partly in the Osborn family until 1926 when the 
Osborn Heights housing development was undertaken. The 
residence today is utilized as apartments. 


On the original Reed grant was established the first 
tan vat by John Burton in 1661, the first dye house by John 
Slapp in 1700, and the first pottery by Jonathan Kettelle 
piety 3 1. 


DOWNING — PROCTOR FARM (PROCTOR'S CROSSING AREA) 


This farm of 300 acres is now the site of various housing 
developments known as Centrefield, Sierra Heights, Proctor- 
ville, and Pilgrim Heights in the Proctor's Crossing and 
Mount Pleasant areas of Peabody. The grant was originally 
given to Robert Cole by the selectmen of Salem in 1635. He 
sold it to Emanuel Downing in 1638. 


Mr. Downing was one of the most distinguished of the 
early New England colonists. He was a barrister of London's 
Inner Temple; his first wife was the daughter of Sir James 
Ware, a person of eminence in England, his second Lucy Winthrop, 
sister of Governor John Winthrop of the Massachusetts colony. 
There was a strong attachment between Downing and his brother- 
in-law Winthrop, and they combined their efforts in building 
up the colony. 


Upon Downing's arrival in 1638 he was appointed a judge 
of the local court in Salem, and for many years was one of 
its deputies to the General Court. Shortly after acquiring 
the farm in Peabody, he built the first house on it. In 1645 
this house was destroyed by fire, causing damage estimated at 
200 pounds, according to Governor Winthrop's journal. 


Later Downing built again, and erected other houses for 
his workmen and tenants. He was given permission in 1648 for 
distilling of "strong water", and used one of the houses as a 
tavern. The old Ipswich Road in Peabody was laid out as early 
as 1643 because such men as Downing and John Winthrop, Jr., 
lived on its route. The part of the road that ran through the 
Downing farm is now known as Prospect and Lowell Streets. Down- 
ing called his farm "Groton" in remembrance of his wife's ances- 
tral home in England. 


Emanuel Downing was the father of Sir George Downing, a 
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member of the first graduating class at Harvard College, who 
was also a man of extraordinary talents and fortunes. Downing 
Street in London was named after Sir George, as was Downing 
College in Cambridge, England. Emanuel Downing's daughter, 
Ann, waS married to Governor Simon Bradstreet of Massachusetts. 


JOHN PROCTOR 


The Downing farm and house at 348 Lowell Street was leased 
in 1666 to John Proctor, who was to become one of the witchcraft 
martyrs in 1692. In the year that Proctor leased the Downing 
farm he made the following request of the selectmen: 


Whereass tla tivesat Mr. Downing setarm swhsen 
is in ye common roadway, wch occasioneth severall 
travellours® tomcalls infor refreshment as they 
pass alonge and findinge it like to be very 
chargeable, In Case I should continue to accomodate 
Such at present at free cost, doe therefore request, 
that you would be pleased to grant me to sell Beere, 
Sider, and liquors for ye accomodation of Travellours 
wch is ye desire of your humble petitioners. (sic) 


Thus, Downing's early tavern was continued by Proctor. 
John Proctor was married three times, outliving his first two 
wifes. His last wife survived him when he was executed in the 
witchcraft delusion of 1692. He was the father of 17 children, 
from whom came the numerous Proctor families in Peabody and 
Vicinity. 


Following John Proctor's death a division of the leased 
property was made to his sons Thorndike and Benjamin. By 1700 
Thorndike Proctor had bought the farm from Charles Downing of 
London, the son of Sir George Downing. Through the years the 
Proctor home was used as a tavern at different times. The 
last of the family to use it for that purpose was Captain 
Johnson Proctor, who took over the inn in 1796. His unique 
tavern sigh is now in possession of the Peabody Historical 
Society. He was the last survivor of the Revolutionary War in 
Peabody, dying in 1851 at the age of 86. 


Two of Captain Proctor's children who were born at the 
Inn, John W. and Abel, were prominent in the history and 
development of Peabody. The first was a judge, lawyer, and 
town official, and the other became a prominent leather manu- 
facturer. The old tavern farm remained in the Proctor family 
to 1851. For years it was known as the Roome farm and is 
presently owned by Vincent and Marion Raponi. 


It is this writers opinion that a good part of the original 
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Proctor house is in the present Raponi residence. An early 
print of the John Proctor house (shown in a book pertaining 
to the Witchcraft delusion) reveals the same features as the 
present house. The Saccone family who occupied the house 
for twenty years, found early earthenware pots in the attic 
dating possibly to the beginning of Peabody's pottery indus- 
try in the early 1700's. 


When the Raponi's acquired the old homestead, Mr. Raponi 
investigated to see why the ceiling in the dining room sagged. 
After removing many coats of paint, he took a crowbar to 
probe the ceiling, and everything fell in. 


Above the debris were found the original beams of the 
house, probably of the part of the house used by the Down- 
ings as a tavern in 1648. The exciting discovery caused a 
major demolition as well as a renovating project. Ceilings 
and walls all over the house were torn down, and after the 
removal of corn cobs and bricks used for the insulation, 
the Raponis' found the original wall and ceiling beams held 
in place by wooden pegs. 


As the work continued three fireplaces were uncovered; 
among the items found were two British coins dated 1740 and 
1755. It was concluded by the Raponis' that some of the 
families who lived in the old house did more to hide the 
Original house than to reveal its original features. 


One of the bedrooms had the wide floor boards that can 
be seen in other seventeenth-century houses still standing 
in Peabody. The hinges of the doors are H and L hinges 
commonly referred to as Holy Lord hinges. Even the original 
paneling found by the Raponis featured a cross chiseled in 
the wood. 


Two of the early Proctor tavern signs were located in 
the old barn on this property. One, believed to be the 
Original sign John Proctor had in 1666, was left in the 
possession of Governor Percival Proctor Baxter of Maine. 

The other was Johnson Proctor's dated 1796 now at the Peabody 
Historical Society. Like so many homes in Peabody, this 
house originally much smaller, was enlarged and remodelled 
through the years. 


NATHANIEL FELTON'S GRANT (NOW THE BROOKSBY FARM AREA) 


On this land grant at the top of Mount Pleasant an early 
Indian Pound was located, according to Daniel Felton who did 
research on that area for the Peabody Historical Society. 
This grant in the Brooksby farm area consisted of over twenty 
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acres, and was originally granted to John Thorndike who returned 
it to the town. It was then granted in parts from 1636 to 1639 
to the widow Eleanor Felton and her son Nathaniel Felton. The 
grant to Mistress Felton was an example of Woman's Rights in 
that period. The hill the grant was on was also referred to as 
Hog hill, because all the town's swine temporary resided on this 
hill, and fattened up in autumn. 


The first house on Mount Pleasant, or Felton's hill, was 
built in 1644 by Nathaniel Felton, and is still a landmark there 
today. It is also the oldest in Peabody. In 1683 another house 
known as the western end, was built by Nathaniel Felton, Jr. 
This was removed between 1746 and 1749 to its present site and 
is now the home of Mrs. Austin Smith. The original house was 
also moved in that same period to its present location at the 
end of Felton Street. Many generations of Feltons lived in the 
original homestead. Today the oldest home in Peabody is in 
need of repair. 


The other Felton house built in 1683 by Nathaniel Felton, 
Jr., was sold by his son Skelton to Malachi Felton, who moved 
it to its present location. It was later the residence of 
Joseph N. Smith, and was enlarged to more than double its size. 
In 1961 Austin Smith, who operated the Brooksby farm at that 
time and who resided in the old house, restored the house to 
its original size by removing the addition on the east side. 


Other Felton houses erected on this grant but no longer 
in existence included the John Felton house built in 1674, 
with a further addition in 1709 by Samuel Felton. A rare 
tamarisk tree was near the ell. Later this house was owned’ by 
George Reynolds. Another house, built around 1750, by Zechariah 
Felton, stood in front of the original site of the first Felton 
house. It was»*occupied by John J. Connors in more recent years, 
and later destroyed by fire. 


NATHAN FELTON, TOWN CLERK 


One of the most noted of the Felton family was Nathan 
Felton (1770-1829), who served the town in several public offices. 
He was town clerk for Peabody and Danvers from 1801 to 1828, and 
among those who came into his office for marriage intentions was 
the famous Rufus Choate an early resident of Peabody. When Eliza 
M. Price was presented to George Peabody at the reception of 1856, 
he remarked that if he had chosen to marry, her father, Squire 
Felton, would have published him. 


Nathan Felton served the town as a State Representative from 
1805 to 1822. In 1792, at the age of 22, he became collector of 
taxes. At the age of 28 he was elected a selectman and held that 
office for twenty-one years. He also served on the school committee. 
He served as town clerk at his house at the corner of the Andover 
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Cedar Pond area and part of Suntaug Lake with early land grants and settlers 
in 1700. Newburyport Turnpike built in 1804. 
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First Felton House, wilt by Nathaniel Felton.Sr., about 1644. Oldest 
house still standing in Peabody near Brooksby Farm. 





Western end of Nathaniel Felton JYe,House built in 1683, Now the residence 
of Mrs. Austin Smith at Brooksby Farm. 
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Pike and Prospect Street. The desk he used is now in the 
Peabody Historical Society. Across the street from his 
office he ran a general store with a flourishing business. 
Following his death in 1829, Daniel Felton carried on the 
score’ to 1854. 


The junction of the Andover Pike, Sylvan, and Prospect 
Streets was known for years as Felton's Corner. When the 
Andover Pike was built in 1808 Nathan Felton was a stock- 
holder and director. The Felton family acquired more land 
through the years and it extended from the top of Mount 
Pleasant to the Andover turnpike area in Peabody. 


FELTON BURIAL GROUNDS 


The first Felton Burial Place is located off the 
Andover pike about a mile from the junction of Sylvan and 
Andover Streets where Mount Pleasant hill and the meadow 
adjoin. The first three generations of Feltons were buried 
there, and the last interment was around 1800. 


The other and present Felton Burial Ground on Prospect 
Street was part of eighteen acres bought by John Felton in 
1686. The oldest stone is that of Zachariah Felton who died 
in 1780. In this burial ground are buried five Revolutionary 
soldiers, one of the War of 1812, a Dartmoor prisoner, and 
one of the Civil War. 


INDIAN POUND 


When the Feltons and early settlers of Peabody acquired 
the land in the Mount Pleasant area, they came upon an old 
Indian pound. The pound was a large enclosure of about 100 
acres on the hill, triangular in shape and converging to a 
point of eight acres. The Indians had long made use of it 
in the capture of wild animals, and when the white men came, 
it was continued in use to protect domestic animals from 
the wild beasts of the surrounding country. From 1630 to 
1796 the old pound was kept within its original boundaries. 


GOVERNOR ENDICOTT's PLAIN (PRIMROSE SHOPPING CENTER AREA) 


This land was granted in 10-acre lots to Richard Norman 
and others, who sold it to Governor John Endicott. The area 
was regranted to Governor Endicott in 1644 by the town, when 
it consisted of 200 acres in both Peabody and Danvers. Endi- 
cott was the first Governor of Massachusetts, and in 1650 he 
gave a 10-acre lot on Sylvan Street to his servant Benjamin 
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Scarlet. A house was erected by Scarlet at that time, was 
sold to Thorndike Proctor in 1699, and is now no longer in 
existence. 


Another early house on this grant was the Sarah Prince 
house built in 1691 on the old traffic island between Pros- 
pect, Sylvan, and Andover streets. By the 1750's this house 
was no longer standing. It was also on this grant that an- 
other Thorndike Proctor house was erected in 1750 at 201 An- 
dover Street and is still standing today. In the rear of 
this house was the earliest brickyard in Peabody. The old 
clay pit lane ran through this property to the "old back 
way." The old back way, the oldest way in the area, waS a 
continuation of North Central Street through the North Fields 
and skirted the low marshland south of the Waters River. It 
was the first road to Danvers before Andover Street was laid 
out. 


When Peabody and Danvers were united, this area served 
as the center for both towns. Here was Nathan Felton's clerk's 
office from 1801 to 1828, the Felton General Store, John Pike's 
blacksmith shop, Pike & Whipple's carriage factories, and the 
Old District #6 school, later the Felton School. The first 
school house in this area was built in 1795. 


The present Waters River that forms the boundary between 
Peabody and Danvers was originally called by the Indians 
"Soewamapenessett River", and was known to the settlers as 
Cow House River in 1632. Rum Bridge was the name given to 
the bridge near Vics Drive-In over Sylvan Street in 1669. 


The Governor's plain in Peabody is now the site of the 
Primrose shopping center also known as Giant Value, the Vic 
Torain motel, Century Inn, North Shore Chrysler Plymouth, 
Vics Drive-In, Citizens Bank & Trust, the Palm Gardens, and 
several other business concerns in that vicinity. 


OTHER SETTLERS IN MOUNT PLEASANT AREA 


The rest of the area of Mount Pleasant between Lowell 
street and the Peabody-Danvers line was early owned by William 
Giggles, John Felton, and James Houlton, John Proctor, the 
Needham family, and Job Swinerton. 


The 1677 grant of William Giggles consisted of Sixty acres 
on the northwest end of Mount Pleasant. He sold it to Nathaniel 
Putnam who conveyed it to the Felton family and James Houlton in 
1696. The Feltons and Houlton had another tract of land below 
this grant that belonged to Anthony Needham, Sr., in 1674. He 
sold it to them in 1692; part of the Pilgrim Heights housing 
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development is on this land today. 


Job Swinerton in 1650 by grants and pruchases had 300 
acres Of land in the northern part of Peabody and in Danvers. 
The Peabody section included part of Mount Pleasant. Jasper 
Swinerton resiced ir a house on the Peabody part of this 
grant in 1692. Job Swinerton had a large family, and his 
descendants continued the name in this area for many years. 


John Proctor had a lot of fifteen acres along the Lowell 
Street side of Mount Pleasant, nearly opposite the Lowe Mart 
shopping area. It originally belonged to John Herod and in 
1681 was owned by Joseph Proctor. It was in possession of 
John Proctor by 1688 when he gave a deed to it with a house 
to his wife and children. Possibly some members of his family 
lived in this house; Proctor and his wife resided at the 
tavern farm he leased from Emanuel Downing near Proctors 
Crossing. After the execution of John Proctor for witchcraft 
in 1692, his body was buried on the northeast corner of this 
lot, according to William P. Upham. The house and land were 
later owned by his son John, but the house was gone soon after 
1700. The land remained in the Proctor family until 1889, when 
the granddaughter of Desire Proctor sold it to John G. and 
Harriet A. Walcott. In 1898 the Walcotts sold it to Mary E. 
Collins. Since that time the property has been divided among 
various owners, and a good part of it is owned by Temple Beth 
Shalom. 


ANTHONY NEEDHAM (SAVE-MOR SHOPPING CENTER AREA) 


Anthony Needham, who had a land grant of over 200 acres 
in what is now the Save-Mor Shopping Center, the State Ice 
Skating Building, the Peabody Veterans Memorial High School, 
and part of Mount Pleasant, was born at Youlgrave, England 
in 1628. He was the son of Anthony Needham, Sr., who died 
at Youlgrave in 1647. 


Anthony Needham arrived in America in 1651, the first 
of that family in this country. He married Ann Potter in 
1655 at Salem. She was the daughter of Humphrey Potter, who 
was killed in the massacre at Dublin, Ireland in 1641. After 
the death of her father, she made her home with her paternal 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Potter, who had been knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. He served as mayor of Coventry, England, in 1622. 


Ann Potter came to Peabody to live with her aunt Rebecca, 
wife of William Bacon and daughter of Sir Thomas Potter. The 
Bacon house was located in what is now the Walnut and Wallis 
Street area of Peabody. Mrs. Bacon died in 1655 before Ann 
married Anthony Needham. Her husband William Bacon died in 
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1653, leaving a considerable estate for that period. 


Ann's father must also have left a large estate; in 1733 
Anthony Needham II, together with his wife and family, abandoned 
all rights to the estate of their grandfather in return for the 
sum of 500 pounds, a large amount to the Needhams at that time. 


Anthony Needham received a large grant of 200 acres in West 
Peabody, which it is believed came through Ann Potter because of 
her father's service to the crown. 


The first house built in 1656 was a one-room log cabin, 
later destroyed by fire. In 1665 Anthony Needham built another 
house, shown on Upham's map of Salem Village in 1692, located 
below the Anthony Needham, Jr., house that was torn down in 1966. 
It was at the Anthony Needham, Sr., house that Anthony and Ann 
brought up their family of four sons and eight daughters in the 
Quaker belief. Both Mr. & Mrs. Needham were involved in the 
Quaker Persecution, and Ann was whipped for her belief. 


Like all able-bodied men of that period, Anthony Needham 
bore his share of military duty. He was made a corporal of the 
Salem training band in 1665. Her served as a lieutenant in Captain 
Nicholas Manning's regiment that marched to Narragansett to recruit 
an army following the Great Swamp Fight of 1675 in King Phillip's 
War. Needham served in that capacity for two years, and for his 
services received ten pounds. In 1668 he signed a petition against 
imposts, and in 1678 headed a list of petitioners for the appoint- 
ment or election of commissioned officers for the Salem troops. 


Anthony Needham lived to be eighty-four years of age, and his 
wife Ann to be nearly as old. He died around 1712. They were 
buried in the Needham family cemetery, near the old homestead, on 
the southwest corner of the farm. 


ANTHONY NEEDHAM, JR., HOUSE 1686 — 1966 


Anthony Needham, Jr., received by gift from his father in 
1685 some sixty acres of land. In 1686 he built the nucleus of 
the Needham house that was a landmark in West Peabody. The westerly 
corner of the house was the original part. The first floor room 
at that time was twenty feet square, and a fourteen foot chimney 
was on its eastern wall. When first built, this chimney was en- 
tirely outside the house; it had been enclosed by later additions. 


In this single room the Needham family lived, ate, and slept, 
with the possible exception of the older children who may have 
climbed a ladder to the unfinished attic. The outer walls of 
this house were of brick brought over from Holland. These bricks 
were larger than the ordinary kind, though thinner. Over the 
bricks were nailed "clayboards" of native pine, eighteen inches 


ANTHONY NEEDHAM JR. HOUSE 1686 — 1966 





Dinning Room of Needham House built in 1686 and torn down in 1966 for gasoline 
service station. 
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wide, split with axes. No nails were used in the frame, and 
the timbers all mortised and dowelled were held together by 
wooden pins. Mortar was unknown, so the bricks were set in 
clay. This type of construction of brick and wooden walls 
protected the people in the house both from Indian arrows 

and the bitter cold. The original door removed in the 1940's 
had loop holes in it through which the occupants could shoot 
at the Indians. Many fine specimens of Indian arrowheads 
were dug up on this farm. 


An addition on the east side was built by Anthony Needham, 
Jr., aS his family grew in size. He married Mary Swinerton, and 
they were the parents of six children. The addition consisted 
of two rooms, one on the first floor and one on the second. 
Each new room was of the same size as the original west room, 
and the roof was carried up to match the roof of the first 
section. There were no finished rooms in the attic. The 
addition placed the huge chimney in the middle of the house. 


Upon the death of Anthony Needham, Jr., in 1757, the 
estate was left to his son Jasper. Jasper left the homestead 
to his son Stephen in 1794. Stephen served as town clerk for 
Peabody & Danvers when they were united as a town. He was a 
leader among the farmers and the first Needham to operate 
the old home as a tavern. He died in 1801, leaving the pro- 
perty to his son Jasper. 


JASPER NEEDHAM'S TAVERN & STORE 


By the time Jasper Needham, son of Stephen, married in 
1793 there had grown up a tremendous travel on Lowell Street. 
In 1804 the Newburyport turnpike was constructed near the 
Old homestead, which was ideally situated for entertaining 
travellers. Great droves of pigs on the way to the sea 
coast and China, passed by the Needham home. Even as late 
as 1890 droves of cattle and sheep were driven along the 
turnpike from Brighton market to Newburyport, and the drover 
and his dog were familiar sights, known by name to everyone. 
The automotive age brought an end to this practice on the 
Old Newburyport turnpike. 


At the Needham home drovers were given food, drink, and 
lodging, and their swine were turned into an enclosure. 
Jasper opened a tavern and made many improvements in the old 
house. He added four or five rooms at the rear of the house 
under a lean-to roof. He tore out the petitions between the 
two east front rooms on the second floor, and put ina "spring 
floor" for dancing. The spring was still there when the house 
was torn down. He then built a little closet in the northwest 
corner of the enlarged room, with a flight of stairs leading 
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to the kitchen. This was the bar room. 


Jasper also opened a little store in one of the first- 
floor rooms, where he kept a stock of West India goods. His 
account book of 1808-06 reveals that he purchased chocolate 
from General Foster of Revolutionary War fame, bought and sold 
rum, rented his horse and chaise, sold hay, tobacco, apples, 
and all sorts of articles. 


in the store, dequartvom serum cost, 25° centsye2 yarasmer 
tobacco 46 cents, 1 gallon of rum 56 cents, while a breakfast, 
liquor, and a baiting of hay for a traveller's horse could be 
provided for just 49 cents. 


Following Jasper Needham's death in 1807 the house, land 
and other buildings were appraised at $2,360. His widow, Mary 
(Twiss) Needham, later married Dr. Joseph Shed who conducted an 
early apothecary and served as town clerk. The property was 
next owned by Elias Needham, the son of Jasper. He took up 
shoemaking and altered the lean-to addition for use as a shop. 
Joseph Shed Needham, the next owner, took up the study of 
horticulture. He became famous for the luscious fruits he 
cultivated at the farm. 


Joseph Shed Needham was credited with being the first to 
raise "white blackberries" in 1851. He had some ten acres set 
out for strawberries, and there were thousands of seedling pear 
and apple trees. These were grown from seeds gathered from the 
refuse of the Needham cider mills. Mr. Needham also budded 25 


different varieties of pears and 30 of apples. He also was the 
first to raise strawberries in Peabody. The Mount Pleasant area 
is still famous for its luscious fruits. The Brooksby farm or- 


chards serve the citizens of Peabody and vicinity as did the 
Needham orchards for many years. 


Following Joseph Shed Needham's death in 1900, the property 
was left to his daughter, Sarah. She was a renowned school 
teacher, and it was stated that, in every generation of the Needham 
family since the sixth, there had been a school teacher. 


The last occupant of the Anthony Needham, Jr. house was Mrs. 
Julia Needham Brooks Fischer, who represented the ninth generation 
of Anthony Needham. The last male member of the Needham family 
in Peabody was Elias Arthur Needham, a son of Joseph Shed Needham. 
He was born in 1851 and died in 1923. 


In 1966 the historic Anthony Needham, Jr. house was torn 
down and on its site was erected a gas station. The Peabody 
Historical Society tried to preserve this historic landmark but 
was not informed of its sale soon enough. There was sufficient 
land on the property to move the old house to, but the oil company 
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was not interested in preserving the house. 


ISAAC NEEDHAM HOUSE 


In 1690 Anthony Needham conveyed to his son Isaac 
forty-five acres in the northwestern part of his farm. 
Here Isaac built a house in 1690 and lived there. In 
1740 by deed of gift he gave the house and land to his son 
John Needham, although he continued to live there until his 
death in 1745. 


In 1746 John Needham sold the lot and buildings to 
Ebenezer Goodell, an innholder, for, 470 pounds. Mr. Goodell 
became a farmer and was still living there up to 1750. How 
long the house stood after that date is unknown. 


It appears that John Needham, possibly after the sale 
of the Isaac Needham house, built a new house on Lowell 
Street around 1746. This was later occupied by his descendants. 
In the 1798 direct tax list of the United States, this Needham 
house was owned by John Needham, Jr. Rt ewasee.80iesq.. sit ein 
area, was 2 stories high, and had 16 windows. There were 116 
sq. ft. of glass, and it was built of wood. The value was 
$400. John Needham, Jr., also had a woodhouse that was 324 
ft. In addition to these buildings, he had fifty-two acres of 
land valued at $991 and a few meadow lots. 


Benjamin Needham the son of John Needham, Jr., was the 
owner of this house from 1852 to 1872. The property then 
came into possession of George Needham, his son. This Needham 
home was later owned by Clyde Brown, and was destroyed by fire 
pnw970. 


NEEDHAM — GOULD — WALCOTT HOUSE 


In 1705 Anthony Needham the first conveyed some of his 
large farm and the homestead of his daughter Abigail to his 
son-in-law Thomas Gould. George Gould their son sold the 
house to Thomas Gardner in 1743. In the direct tax of 1798 
the house was described as 2 stories high, with 828 sq. ft. 
of area, 14 windows, 81 sq. ft. of glass, built of wood, and 
the land contained 80 poles. The valuation was $425., and 
a woodhouse was listed with the property. 


The property descended to John Gardner, and then to John 
Gardner Walcott who resided at this house for many years. This 
old home still standing at 515 Lowell Street, is now owned by 
James J. Flynn. 
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THOMAS GARDNER (MCGIVERN'S FURNITURE STORE AREA) 


In 1636 Thomas Gardner, one of the original planters of 
the Massachusetts Colony, was granted 100 acres of land on 
Lowell Street, West Peabody, across from Anthony Needham's 
grant. This land was held by his descendants for many genera- 
tions, by Samuel 2nd, Abel 3rd, Thomas 4th, Thomas 5th, and 
James and John in the 6th generation. John Gardner acquired 
his brother's share; upon his death in 1823 he left a part of 
the property consisting of 12 acres to John Gardner Walcott. 
He also left 42 acres with a house and other buildings to his 
wife, Mehitable Goodale Gardner. She later married Samuel 
Taylor, and in 1840 they sold the land and buildings to John 
Gardner Walcott. 


Lieutenant Able Gardner evidently built the house on 

this land around 1690. It was a lean-to, closely resembling 
the old farm house of Lieutenant George Gardner in upper West 
Peabody. The old Abel Gardner house remained on this property 
until 1854, when it was set on fire by a disaffected farmhand 
who had formerly worked there. William Skerry occupied the 
house at the time of the fire. History, in a way, repeated 
itself in 1962 when the McGivern furniture concern on this same 
grant was destroyed by fire in a spectacular $500,000 blaze. 


Thomas Gardner resided in the downtown area of Peabody 
where he had additional land grants including the old Gardner 
burying ground at the corner of what is now Howley and Main 
streets. This 100 acre grant in West Peabody was his largest 
in the town. 


JOHN MARSH (ROLLING HILLS DEVELOPMENT & SALEM COUNTRY CLUB AREA) 


In 1660 John Marsh owned the large tract of land west of 
the Downing farm and bordering on Lowell Street. He came from 
England on the ship MARY AND JOHN in 1634. His residence was 
at the head of North Central Street in Peabody, and he was a 
cordwainer by trade. In 1635 he married Susanna Skelton and 
they were the parents of eleven children. The descendants of 
John and Susanna Marsh were prominent in the development of the 
North Shore. 


John Marsh died in 1674 and the land in West Peabody became 
the property of his sons John and Zachariah. Many generations 
of the family lived in this area of Peabody. The old homestead 
on Forest Street, just above the Salem Country Club, was occupied 
by James Marsh and his family. The house and large barn were 
acquired in recent years by the country club and torn down. In 
its later years the property was used as a riding school with the 
horses kept in the large barn. 
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The children of James Marsh were Caleb, George, Frank, 
and Hannah. Two of the boys, Caleb and George Marsh, went 
into the soap business in Lynn, and became prosperous busi- 
nessmen in that city. Frank Marsh later lived in a large 
house built on adjoining land. This house was destroyed by 
fire following his death, and his widow and family moved to 
Danvers, and were prominent in the affairs of that town. In 
1912 the citizens of Peabody were shocked at the murder of 
George Marsh in Lynn. He was born at the old homestead on 
Forest Street, and it was revealed at that time that he also 
owned a farm on Summit Street, Peabody. His sister Hannah, 
aged 86, was living with him at the time of the murder. 


The Marsh property was later enlarged from the original 
farm of 1700, and included the area that was known as the 
Sanders farm, acquired by the Salem Country Club in 1925. 

The Rolling Hills housing development in West Peabody is also 
located on part of the old Marsh property. 


JOHN & WILLIAM GEDNEY (U. S. ROUTE ONE AREA) 


In 1637-8 the town granted to John Gedney eighty acres 
of land next to the Gardner grant. This grant, like the 
land owned by Thomas and Abel Gardner, and that of Anthony 
Needham, Jr., included both sides of the present U. S. Route 
One. The original Newburyport turnpike went through the 
middle of those properties. 


John Gedney was an innkeeper and vintner and resided in 
Salem. He gave this land, to his son, John, a mariner, in 
1667. In the inventory of the latter's estate in 1684 
property was described as containing eighty acres of upland 
and eight acres of meadow situated among the farms, and was 
valued at 90 pounds. The property came into the possession 
of his son William Gedney in 1704. The old Gedney grant is 
now the center of commercial activity along the heavily 
traveled Route One, with motels and numerous other business 
activities in this area. The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works maintenance depot is located on the old Gedney 
grant. 


SAMUEL FRAYL (FOREST STREET & SALEM COUNTRY CLUB AREA) 


This property bordering Forest Street was early owned by 
two widows, Susannah Goose and Abigail Hutchinson, and by John 
Langdon a sailmaker, his wife, and Esther Eastwick. For the 
sum of 50 pounds they all agreed in 1678 to sell the property 
to Samuel Frayl, a wheelwright. Eventually the property came 
into the possession of the Marsh family. The Salem Country 
Club owns most of that land today. 
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Adjoining the Frayl and Marsh grants were the Samuel 
Cutler and Samuel Stone lots. In 1668 the town granted 
thirty acres to Samuel Cutler, and he still owned this 
property up to 1700. The Samuel Stone lot was owned in 
1662 by Francis Skerry who sold it that year to William 
King, and to Robert Stone. The Stone family acquired the 
King part in 1693. This property became part of the Marsh 
and Sanders farm, and acquired by the Salem Country Club in 
1925. The country club today is the largest landowner in 
the city of Peabody with an area of approximately 665 acres. 


WEST PEABODY (WEST OF ROUTE ONE) 


This section of Peabody had several large land grants. 
In recent years a tremendous change has taken place in this 
area, with numerous housing developments in the once thickly 
wooded area. Not only were level areas developed in this 
building boom, but also the various large hills. The early 
settlers of this section of Peabody would be just as amazed 
as those who lived near Peabody Square, at all the changes 
that have taken place. The West Peabody of today is known 
by the names of Jordan Acres, Presidential Heights, Pineville, 
Crest View, Herrick Estates, and numerous others. 


The West Peabody of old was known by such names as 
"Brookdale," "Devils-Dishful," "Locustdale," "Needham's 
Corner," and "Chassonville." This area of Peabody is known 
for its ponds, and, before the huge housing developments 
arrived, for its extensive woods and tranguility. The 
beautiful Suntaug Lake which forms the boundary between West 
Peabody and Lynnfield is owned by the city of Peabody as part 
of its water supply. Devils Dishful Pond and Crystal Pond 
are two other famed spots of this area. The Ipswich River 
forms the boundary between West Peabody and Middleton, and 
Norris Brook connects it with the ponds of this section. 


The housing boom has brought about the erection of four 
large elementary schools and the Kennedy Memorial Junior High 
School, which clearly demonstrates the tremendous change in 
this part of Peabody. 


The old West Peabody was famous for its extensive farms. 
It also had large dairy, poultry, and mink farms. One of the 
earliest cotton factories in America was established near the 
Devils Dishful in 1808, and was later developed into the Winona 
Woolen Mills. Even the leather industry was represented in 
this section with the tannery operated by James F. Ingraham, 
Sr., On the shores of the Dishful pond. 
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ROBERT GOODELL (JORDAN ACRES AREA) 


This part of West Peabody was at first laid out in 
small farm lots totaling 1,100 acres, extending from Lowell 
street to the Ipswich River. About half that acreage was 
bought from the original grantees by Robert Goodell, the 
ancestor of all that family. Among the original grantees 
from whom Goodell purchased land were: Joseph Grafton, 
John Saunders, Henry Herrick, William Bound, Robert Pease, 
John Pease, Robert Cotts, William Walcott, Edmund Marshall, 
Thomas Antrum, Michael Shaflin, Thomas Venner, John Barber, 
Philemon Dickerson, the first tanner of the settlement, and 
William Goose. 


In 1652 the town, in straightening out Robert Goodell's 
claims to the property, laid out 504 acres to him, of which 
40 had previously been granted to the rest he acquired by 
purchase from the original grantees. 


Robert Goodell occupied his farm very early, possibly 
in 1650, and from time to time divided it into small farms 
for his children. He built and lived in the old house still 
Standing on Goodale Street, West Peabody owned by E. Lawrence 
Durkee in recent years. According to Charles W. Upham, the 
author of "Witchcraft and Salem Village", the Goodell house 
in 1682 passed to the family of John Smith, son of Mr. Goodell's 
daughter Elizabeth. It was occupied by Abraham and John Smith 
in 1867. Upham states in reference to the Goodell house loca- 
tion on his map, that he believed it to be the Original Robert 
Goodell house built in 1650. 


The Smith family occupied the old homestead until the 
1870's; a map of Peabody in that period shows it was occupied 
by D. Durkee. Thomas Durkee subsequently owned the house, 
then E. Lawrence Durkee. For years this house was referred 
POnas the-o1d,.“red)farm’, its color for! many generations. 


Robert Goodell and his first wife,Catherine,came to 
America from Ipswich, England in the ship ELIZABETH in 1634, 
and they were the parents of nine children. Mr. Goodell was 
born around 1604 and was a planter. The family first resided 
in North Salem, and moved to West Peabody in 1650. Following 
his first wife's death, he married Margaret Lazenby in 1669. 
He died at his West Peabody farm in 1683. His descendants 
have been farmers and mechanics, and many of them became 
pioneers in new settlements. 


In 1667 Robert Goodell conveyed 100 acres of his land 
to his son Isaac, who built the house that stood on Goodale 
Street to 1928-29. When Isaac died in 1679, his house, or- 
chard, and land were valued at 130 pounds. The property 
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was left to his son Isaac, and then to his son Jacob Goodale 
in 1739. Jacob lived there until his death in 1767 and left 
it to his son Jacob. By the time of the second Jacob's death 
in 1773, the property consisted of two dwelling houses, a 
barn, and building appraised at 1,050 pounds. The property 
was then taken over by his son Jacob III who died in 1791. 
Perley Goodale, a yeoman, acquired the property, and it was 
later left to his son Jacob Putnam Goodale in 1869. He lived 
there until his death in 1890. His son, Jacob Oscar Goodale, 
sold the house and land to Charles R. Stackpole of Nahant in 
L9VSR 


The Isaac Goodell house remained in Peabody until 1928- 
29 when Dr. Robert L. Goodale, a descendant of the first 
Robert, acquired the old home. He hired Eugene Dow of Tops- 
field, who worked for the Society For the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, to take the house apart and set it up 
again at his orchard in Ipswich. According to Dr. Goodale it 
was fascinating to see Mr. Dow take it apart, mark every piece, 
photograph, move it in a truck, and then set it up again on its 
present foundation. 


Besides the above houses on the old Robert Goodell grant, 
there were four other early homes occupied by Abraham Walcot, 
Zachariah Goodell, John Walcott and Samuel Abbey according to 
Upham's map in 1692. In the Goodale family there was a good 
deal of discussion about the proper spelling of the name. The 
Old spelling was Goodell, undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
pronunciation originally was as though it were a monosyllable 
without the "e" or "a". Many people today pronounce it the 
Old way. 


The old Robert Goodell farm in West Peabody is now the 
Site of various housing developments containing over 300 homes. 
Jordan Acres and Griffen Park are the largest in the area. 
Of the Goodell or Goodale family in Peabody, perhaps the most 
notable was Abner C. Goodell who served as Register of Probate 
for Essex County in 1867. Two other members of that family 
served as Selectmen. 


POPE - FOSTER - HERRICK FARM (HERRICK ESTATES HOUSING DEVELOPMENT) 


This area of West Peabody near the Peabody-Lynnfield line 
at Winona Street, now known as the Herrick Estate housing 
development, was owned and occupied by Benjamin Pope, a farmer, 
as early as 1692. His house and land is shown on Upham's map, 
and on a map of West Peabody in 1700. 


Benjamin Pope died in 1702, when the house, barn, and 160 
acres of land in Peabody and Lynnfield, were appraised at 250 
pounds. The house at that time had two rooms in front on the 
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first floor and a lean-to. The homestead was assigned in 
1704 to his son Benjamin Pope, Jr. In 1706 Benjamin, Jr., 
sold four-fifths of the farm to William Upton and Joseph 
Ebourn. How long the early Pope house stood after 1706 is 
unknown. The property later came into the possession of 
James Foster. 


The old Herrick house destroyed by fire in 1948 is 
believed to have been built by James Foster some time after 
vio. (Mrs Foster wassborn at Reading in 1742, and his son, 
Aaron, was also born in Reading in 1775. 


The first record this writer has pertaining to Foster's 
ownership of the property is the tax list of Amos Kinigeior 
the town in 1792. In the 1798 Direct Tax the property is 
described as follows: 


"House bounds on every other way on my 
other land, chaise house 270 square feet, 
dwelling 1,178 square feet of area, 2 stories 
high, 18 windows, with 93 square feet of glass, 
built of wood and valued at $350." 


"Farm south on town line, west of Zechariah 
Kings, north on Samuel Gardner, east on John 
Brown, barn 100 x 30, cider house 30 x 24, corn 
Barty e209xel6,078 acres iofi Tand; and valued at 
a, 3 


The Foster farm had one of the highest values in the 
Peabody Direct Tax of 1798. James Foster lived to the ripe 
Old age of 81, dying in 1823. He was buried at the Brown 
private cemetery off Winona Street, West Peabody. The pro- 
perty then came into possession of his son, Aaron, who 
served in the militia company of the town under Captain 
Amos King in 1791 and Captain Proctor in 1796. He served 
during the War of 1812, and was discharged from his military 
duties in 1820. 


Aaron Foster married Hannah Brown in 1800 and they were 
the parents of ten children. Their sons, Aaron and James 
Gould Foster, resided at this farm for several years. Their 
daughter Elizabeth married Deacon John Herrick in 1828. 


Deacon John Herrick was born in Boxford in 1798. Upon 
his marriage to Elizabeth Foster, he moved to the Washington 
Street area of Peabody. They were the parents of nine 
children, all born at their home on Washington Street. 
Deacon John died in 1878 at the age of 80. 


His son, John E. Herrick, born in 1831, completed his 
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education at Thetford Academy, Vermont, where he graduated 
in 1853. He was at one time engaged in the hotel business 
and then turned to farming. He took over his maternal 
grandfathers, Aaron Foster's farm in West Peabody, and for 
many years carried on a milk business. 


John E. Herrick served the town of Peabody as a select- 
man and a member of the Board of Assessors for 25 years, 
retiring in 1905. He was a man whom everyone held in the 
highest respect. He was twice married and the father of 
three children. A series of misfortunes followed him the 
last fewryears of his lifte.. “inei9027astarm hand] in tte 
employ burglarized the house, setting fire to the barn and 
buildings, and 25 cows and other livestock were destroyed. 
-There was no insurance on the property. In 1905 his son 
accidently scratched his hand and blood poisoning followed, 
resulting in his death. 


Mr. Herrick#éssedeathson, Jdunesi5781905;, justetwosmonens 
after that of his son, was caused by an accident and came 
as a shock to the community. His funeral was attended by 
people from Peabody, Lynnfield, and Wakefield, as well as 
all over the county. He was buried in Oak Grove Cemetery 
in West Peabody. One of his children, Mary Herrick, married 
Frank K. McIntire, and lived up to recent years at the old 
Upton Tavern house on Lowell Street. She was the last of 
the Herricks to live at the old Foster house when she left 
it in 1907. It was revealed in the press at the time of John 
E. Herrick's death, that his parental grandfather had served 
in the Revolution under General Washington. 


HIGGINSON & THOMAS FLINT (RUSSELL PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER AREA) 


This area in West Peabody, by Crystal Lake and adjoining 
the Robert Goodell grant was granted to Mrs. Arma Higginson 
in 1636 and consisted of 150 acres. It was sold to John 
Pickering in 1652, and then to John Woody and Thomas Flint 
in 1654. The Flint family was in sole possession of the pro- 
pentey, bya 92¢ 


Sir Thomas Flint of Wales was the first of that family 
to come to America. His house, erected in the 1650's, was 
located on the site of the former Crystal Nursing Home. The 
Flint house was destroyed by fire in 1874. The Flints were 
prominent in the affairs of the town and in the military 
history of Peabody. 


On this land grant today is the old Congressman Daniel 
P. King and Captain George Taylor house, now used as a kinder- 
garten. It was built during the period of the Revolution by 
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the Flint family. In 1824 Sarah P. Flint married the Honorable 
Daniel P. King, and they took up their residence in that house. 
Later Joseph Henderson lived there, and was followed by Captain 
George Taylor of Civil War fame. The house has been greatly 
renovated and enlarged in recent years by Morris Ankeles, who 
conducts with his wife Miss Faye's Country Day School. The 
new Russell Plaza Shopping Center is also on part of this 

grant today. 


JOSEPH FLINT HOUSE 


A division of the Flint property was made in 1674, when 
the easterly part became the property of Joseph Flint, son of 
Thomas Flint. Joseph Flint was born in 1662, and married in 
1685. When the house on this land was built is unknown, but 
it is shown on Upham's map of Salem Village in 1692 and des- 
cribed in the inventory of the estate of Joseph Flint in 1710 
as "a dwelling old house, much out of repair," valued at 25 
pounds. The house was still standing in 1721 when a dower 
was set off to Mr. Flint's widow. The Danforth house recently 
destroyed by fire was on the site of the original Joseph Elint 
house. It is possible the old house was part of the house so 
destroyed. 


Following the fire, Mrs. Dorothy (Danforth) Nelson of 
Winona Street stated that three generations of the Danforth 
family had lived in this house which had a fireplace in every 
room with the "old brick cooking ovens." In front of the old 
house on Lowell Street stood for many years the town scales, 
where the farmers weighed their loads of hay. The village 
blacksmith had a shop at the site of Boyle's Super Market 
nearby. 


Numerous Indian arrow heads have been found at the old 
Flint-Danforth farm, possibly an early Indian village was 
located in that area. The Flint family lived at this site 
for many generations. According to an 1832 map of the town, 
the old house was then occupied by A. Flint. The same family 
is shown on the 1856 map, but by 1872 the house was owned by 
Aaron R. Cady. Aaron Danforth bought the house from Cady. 

On’ thevold Flint grant today is part of the Jordan Acres 
housing development, the West Peabody Fire Station, and the 
West Peabody Library. 


REVEREND EDWARD NORRIS - PHELPS & JOSEPH POPE (PRESIDENTIAL 
HEIGHTS & CRYSTAL LAKE) 


Near Crystal Lake in West Peabody the Reverend Edward 
Norris of Salem was granted in 1640 one hundred acres of land. 
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This was sold to the widow Eleanor Trusler in 1654, and the 
Old Phelps house was built upon the grant that same year. 
Upon Mrs. Trusler's death the following spring, she left the 
property to her sons Henry and Nicholas Phelps (children by 
her former husband). 


It was at this site that Quaker missionaries in 1658 held 
a religious meeting. This later resulted in a trial in which 
heavy fines were imposed on Nicholas Phelps. His half interest 
in the property was eaten up in fines. His brother Henry 
bought Nicholas' share and in 1664 sold the property to Joseph 
Pope. Many years later the property came back into the Phelps 
family and remained in it until Francis Phelps took down the 
ancient house in 1856. It was in this house that General Israel 
Putnam of Revolutionary War fame found his bride, Hannah Pope, 
Lie 7.3 ot 


On this grant the first saw mill in West Peabody was 
built. As early as 1672 the mill was mentioned in laying out 
the boundary line of Salem Village. The mill was valued at 
16 pounds in 1702 when it was owned by Joseph and Benjamin Pope. 
This old mill was followed by another, known as Phelps Mill on 
the same site, which the Hacketts were the last to use for that 
purpose. Upon the arrival of the railroad the area was known 
as the Phelp’s Mill “Station. The miller here in 1692504 
afflicted by the prevailing witchcraft; he testified that his 
mill wheel was unaccountably stopped and "would not go"; and 
no reason could be assigned except the demonical malice and 
power of some witch. 


The Phelps-Pope house was replaced by the Reverend Willard 
Spaulding house and barns that were destroyed by a mysterious 
fire in 1900. The Reverend Spaulding's son had caused alarm 
in West Peabody, by the fires he set, but was in jail at the 
time of this fire. At that time the property was in possession 
of Daniel Brown, postmaster of West Peabody and a businessman 
in that part of town. Brown had just spent $2,500 on the pro- 
perty. Twenty-seven cows and one bull in the barn were lost 
in the fire. The property is now a part of the Presidential 
Heights development. 


Joseph Pope who acquired the property in 1664, came over 
in the ship MARY AND JOHN in 1634. He and his wife were in 
sympathy with the Quakers, and were excommunicated from the 
First Church in Salem. Before acquiring the Phelps property, 
he resided on the easterly side of Central Street near the 
Farnsworth School. The Popes were the parents of nine children. 
Their son Joseph's wife, Abiah Folger, was an aunt of Benjamin 
Franklin. 





SonweuetON HOUSE built in 1660 was used as a tavern from 1774 to the 


1820's. Located on upper Lowell Street near Birch Street, above view 


shows old narrow road now Lowell Street. This is one of the few early 
landmarks remaining in Peabody. 





LT. GEORGE GARDNER HOUSE built by him in 1670 near Bow and Lowell 
Streets West Peabody. Leanto is not part of house today. 
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JOHN UPTON (UPTONS HILL & PRESIDENTIAL HEIGHTS) 


John Upton who had a 200 acre farm in West Peabody in 
the Upton's hill area, was born in Scotland. He was among 
the prisoners taken by Cromwell either at the battle of 
Dunbar on September 3, 1650, or at the battle of Worcester 
a year later. His wife was Eleanor Stuart, also-a Scot 
and a strong adherent of the unfortunate house of Stuart. 


Cromwell later sent John Upton along with other pris- 
Ooners to New England, where according to family tradition, 
he was sold on his arrival. He was bought by a woman whose 
name is not remembered, but who lived in what is now West 
Peabody. She came from England, and lived in the general 
area of the old Upton Tavern farm for some time. Several 
of the early fruit trees on the Upton farm were brought 
over from England by her. It should be noted that prisoners 
such as Upton were not sold in perpetuity, but could buy 
back their freedom, and it is obvious that John Upton did 
that. 


Eleanor Stuart, who had been his sweetheart in Scotland, 
anticipated Upton's coming to New England, and was here upon 
his arrival in 1652, and they later married. They were the 
parents of thirteen children, the first child born in 1655. 


At first he was called by the name of John Rupton. He 
was a blacksmith and was connected with the early Iron Works 
in Saugus. He became a man of means and good character. He 
‘became a "freeman" of the colony just a few years before his 
death in 1691. 


From the thirteen children of John and Eleanor emerged 
the numerous and widely scattered Upton family. They were 
mechanics, tanners, farmers, innholders, and pharmacists. 
Many were best known as musicians. Integrity and firmness 
were the principal characteristics of that family. 


The Upton farm consisting of upwards of 200 acres, was 
purchased by John Upton from 1658 through 1671. The first 
part of the acreage acquired was land granted to Henry Bullock 
in 1649. Mr. Bullock sold his grant of 70 acres to Upton in 
1658. Two years later, in 1660, Upton built a dwelling house 
which is still standing on Lowell Street. The old Upton house 
was originally built with a pitch roof, having three gables. 
The length of the house is about 38 feet, and the width 31 
feet; the rear part of the house about 10 feet in width. The 
rear part was covered by a pitch roof with a gable to the 
north. The roof was changed to its present form about the 
time of the Revolution. 


An interesting feature of the Upton house is the fire- 
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place in the kitchen, 7 feet in length, and about 4 feet in 
height. The hearth measures 8% feet in length, and projected 
into the room 5% feet. In the old tavern days, the kitchen 
was a busy place. The homestead was used as a tavern before 
1774 by Ezra Upton and by his son, Jesse, until his death in 
1825. Dr. William Bentley in his famed diary published by the 
Essex Institute, mentions dining at the Upton Tavern in West 
Peabody on five different occasions from 1795 to 1810. 


The middle section of Upton's hill was originally granted 
to Daniel Rumball in 1643 and consisted of 80 acres. He sold 
the land to John Upton in 1662. The northerly section of this 
grant, comprising 70 acres and including what is now Russell 
Street, was Originally town common land in 1662, and it became 
the property of James Hagg. Upton acquired this land from Hagg 
Lie Ogtle 


In 1676 John Upton bought a large acreage in North Reading. 
On this land he built a house around 1678 and moved to that town. 
He died there in 1699. The farm in Peabody was left to his sons, 
William and Samuel Upton. The tavern farm remained in the Upton 
family until 1837, when David Upton sold it to Daniel Brown and 
Daniel P. King. In 1876 it came into the possession of James P. 
King, who in 1885:sold;it to,Ingalls K. McIntire. §FoldOwingehis 
death in 1888, it was occupied by his son, Frank K. McIntire, who 
married Mary Herrick, daughter of John E. Herrick, a selectman of 
Peabody. Mary Herrick McIntire resided at the old Upton house 
until recently. 


It was from the Reading branch of the Upton family, that 
Elijah Upton, the first manufacturer of glue in Peabody, came 
from. He built up an extensive business, and was a large owner 
and operator in real estate in Peabody. His son was one of the 
founders of the Danvers Bleachery in 1847, a prominent Peabody 
industry for over 100 years. 


The early generations of the Uptons are buried at the family 
cemetery located on the Peterson property off Birch Street in 
West Peabody. This was originally part of their property, and 
most of them lived to a ripe old age. The Upton farm today is 
the site of numerous homes between Lowell, Russell, and Birch 
streets. Presidential Heights, Pinefield, and the Peterson farm 
housing developments are on the old farm today. The peak of 
Upton's hill is 240 feet above sea level, and one of the reservoirs 
fonithe; cityiispat thessumnitvotethis nid etoday. 


LAND GRANTS BETWEEN IPSWICH RIVER AND RUSSELL STREET. 


This area of West Peabody, now the site of the Pinefield and 
other housing developments of recent years, was early owned by the 
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Pope family, John Buxton, William Russell, Abel Gardner, 
Thomas Flint, and the Richard Bishop company, as shown on 
the 1700 map of West Peabody. 


The Joseph Pope property, the largest in this area, 
consisted of seventy acres and bordered the Upton and Gardner 
farms. It was early owned by John Robinson of Topsfield, who 
sold it to Joseph Porter in 1671. Later it was owned by 
Lieutenant Thomas Gardner; whose estate in 169 Shesolrdr et sco 
Joseph Pope, son of the first Joseph Pope, who died in West 
Peabody in 1667. 


William Russell, who came from Reading, was the first 
of that family to settle in this area of West Peabody. In 
1694 he purchased from Lieutenant Abel Gardner land along the 
Ipswich River for 60 pounds. The land was Originally granted 
to Thomas Gardner prior to his death in 1674. 


William Russell owned this land until 1713, and descend- 
ants of his family owned land in this area to the present time. 
The famed Russell grove, a picnic site for years, was a part 
of this acreage. This land, like many of the early farms of 
this area, is now the site of housing developments. Russell 
Street, named after this family, was laid out bypanijunvyein 
1741. In 1870 it was called the paper mills road, and Russell 
Street since 1882. 


The remaining small parcels of land were Originally owned 
by John Tompkins, Richard Hollingsworth, Thomas Gardner, Anthony 
Buxton, Robert Goodell, and Thomas Flint. 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE GARDNER FARM (HERRICK ESTATES, CREST HILL, 
POCAHONTAS, PINEFIELD SECOND, PEABODY HILLS AND OTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS ) 


In 1665 the town laid out a large tract of land to 
Lieutenant George Gardner in satisfaction of rights he had 
bought of various persons. Not until 1697, apparently, was 
a public record made that defined the bounds. By 1679 the 
farm was enlarged to include 400 acres. 


Upon this tract of land, Lieutenant George Gardner erected 
in 1670 a substantial two-story dwelling still standing between 
Lowell and Bow Streets in West Peabody. A lean-to was added 
about the time of the Revolution, but has been removed. 


Lieutenant George Gardner, born in England, was the son of 
Thomas Gardner, early settler of Peabody. He served as a 
selectman, on various juries, and was appointed a lieutenant 
of the foot company of Salem in 1663. He had been made a 
Sargeant in 1654. In King Phillip's War, he was a member of a 
committee for the defense of Hartford. 
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Lieutenant Gardner received several grants of land for 
his service to the towns and the colony. In 1659 he was 
granted a license to "retale strong waters our of the Jarrs." 
In 1673 he moved to Hartford, Connecticut giving his brother 
Samuel power of attorney to handle his affairs, as well as 
those of his late father, Thomas Gardner. 


The Gardner farm in West Peabody covered a considerable 
area. Its 400 acres ran from the Winona Street area along 
the Peabody-Lynnfield line to the Seven Mens Bounds off Lowell 
Street, then along the street to include part of Crystal Lake. 
Another part of this farm included Birch Street and the area 
west of it to the Lynnfield line. 


The old farm is now the site of the Herrick Estate, Crest 
Hill, Pinefield 2nd, Pocahontas, Peabody Hills and other hous- 
ing developments. The new West Memorial School and St. Adelaide 
Roman Catholic Parish are located on the farm today. Walden's 
Hill near Winona Street, which has a reservoir on its summit, 
was also part of this farm. 


Lieutenant George Gardner died in Hartford in 1679; the 
inventory of his estate in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
totaled 3,000 pounds, a large fortune for that period. 


From 1679 to 1724, Captain Samuel Gardner, son of 
Lieutenant George Gardner, owned this farm, and upon his death 
he left it to his’ sons. Part of the original Gardner? farm re- 
mained in that family to 1871, when the old homestead and land 
around it were sold to Benjamin Viles. It descended to George 
Bowman Viles who died in 1924; his widow in 1925 sold the old 
home to Theodore McNichol, and it has remained in his ownership. 


The Gardner family were prominent in the development of 
Peabody. They had large land holdings throughout the town. 
Their cemetery was located on a knoll on the westerly side of 
Grove, now Howley Street about 150 feet from Main Street. The 
bodies were removed to Harmony Grove cemetery in 1850 when 
Grove Street was constructed. Captain Samuel Gardner was a 
leader of the movement for the establishment of the first 
South Church in Peabody in 1711, and his son, John, led the 
movement for the first school the same year. 


GILES COREY FARM (CRYSTAL LAKE, JOHNSON AND PINE STREET AREA) 


South of Crystal Lake, formerly Flints Mill Pond, and the 
land on both sides of Johnson, formerly West Street in West 
Peabody, was the Giles Corey farm of 150 acres. Corey and his 
wife Martha were victims of the witchcraft delusion of 1692, 
with Giles suffering the worst death of all the sufferers. 


Ob 


The Corey farm by 1700 was subdivided and owned by Humphrey 
French, Nathaniel Howard, Robert Moulton, and Henry Crosby 
as shown on map of West Peabody. 


In 1660 Corey purchased from Robert Goodell 50 acres of 
land granted to Edward Giles in 1636. In 1663 added another 
50 acres that he bought from the heirs of John Alderman. Mr. 
Alderman was granted this land in 1636. The 100 acres were 
located on the west side of Johnson Street. 


The remaining 50 acres of Corey's farm were on the east 
Side of Johnson Street, purchased from Robert Goodell in 1660 
and from the heirs of John Alderman in 1663. Giles Corey and 
his wife lived on the site of the present Whippen House at 33 
Pine Street near the former West Peabody Railroad Station. 
The old cellar that supported the Corey house is still in ex- 
istence, now part of the foundation of the present house on 
that site. In 1847 Benjamin Taylor, then owner of this pro= 
perty, ploughed up the site of the Corey dwelling house, and 
the cellar was then visible. The old homestead was a small 
dwelling much like the present one on the site. 


The Corey farm was divided amongst the children and sons- 
in-law of Giles Corey between 1681 and his death in 1692. 
Humphrey French acquired the meadow and woodlot of ten acres 
by the millpond from Corey's heirs from 1698 to 1706. He 
purchased the property on the east side of Johnson Street 
mem 1695 to 1706. 


Most of the property on the east side of Johnson Street 
was left by Giles Corey when he was "lying under great trouble 
and affliction throgh wch I am very weake in body but in perfect 
memory, Knowing not how Soone I may depart this life," for love 
to his sons-in-law, William Cleeves and John Moulton, yeomen. 
(24th April 1692) Giles Corey was pressed to death on 
September 19, 1692. The conveyance was made, it is said, that 
he might save his property from being taken by the crown. This 
part of the land with the dwellings thereon, was sold to 
Humphrey French by John Moulton and his wife, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Giles Corey, in 1695. 


One of the dwellings on this part of the Corey farm, was 
lived in by Corey's daughter Deliverance and her husband, Henry 
Crosby. In 1686 Corey conveyed to them "and her lawful natural 
children," three acres "and dwelling house standing near sd 
land, to bee his sd Crosbee's during my life, and ye ground it 
Stands on with a way to it." The house had disappeared by 1705 
when John Moulton sold the property to Humphrey French. Corey 
gave his rights to this property to John Moulton because he 
stood by him in the witchcraft delusion, whereas Deliverance 
and her husband joined those in condemning him. 
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The Corey farm with two houses on the west side of Johnson 
Street was purchased by Nathaniel Howard in 1697 from Corey's 
sons-in-law William Cleves and John Moulton. Mr. Howard erected 
a small dwelling house on this land immediately after his pur- 
chase. .»Hersolds thesproperntystoy Wid iiam Curtissin 1701/28 


ROBERT MOULTON - JOHN MOULTON AND ELIZABETH COREY HOUSE 1692-1966 


In 1636 Robert Moulton was granted 100 acres of land as 
shown on map of West Peabody under the names of John Moulton 
and Thomas Flint. He acquired the small lot (shown on the 
same map) from Giles Corey in 1681. Robert Moulton came from 
England in 1629 on a vessel called the George Bonaventure, one 
of the first sent over to Governor Endicott with settlers and 
Supplies. Moulton was employed by the London Company for a 
term of years, probably to superintend the building of vessels 
for the Massachusetts Colony. 


Besides his home and farm in West Peabody, he owned a 
house near the corner of Fowler and Boston Streets in Salem, 
near the North River. He also owned a house in Charlestown 
near the Chelsea Bridge. That area in Charlestown was called 
Moulton's point for many years. He died in 1655, leaving two 
children, a son, Robert, and a daughter, Dorothy. His farm 
in West Peabody at the time of his death, had housing on it 
valued at 35 pounds. 


The West Peabody farm was left to his son, Robert, who 
came from England with his father in 1629. Robert married 
Abigail Goade, a niece of Emanuel Downing, in 1641. Downing 
had the famous Downing farm at Proctor's Crossing. Robert 
and Abigail Moulton were the parents of eight children, and 
descendants of the Moulton family are still living in West 
Peabody. Both Mr. and Mrs. Moulton died in 1665, and the 
property was left to their sons, John and Joseph. It was 
then appraised at 120 pounds. 


By 1680 Joseph Moulton had conveyed his half of the farm 
to Captain Thomas Flint. John Moulton had the eastern end of 
the land, with an old Moulton house (erected in 1650) and 
other buildings on it. Around 1692 John Moulton who married 
Elizabeth Corey, the daughter of Giles Corey, built another 
house. The house recently torn down bore the name "Winona 
Farm 1692." It was last owned by William E. Jones of Wake- 
field, whose father, Dr. Elgin W. Jones, acquired it from 
the Moultons several years ago. For years the house was 
also owned by the family of Thomas Taylor. 


Efforts to preserve the old Moulton-Corey house when 
the land around it was sold for a housing development were 
of no avail. Mr. Jones offered to give the house to the West 
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Congregational Church, but they refused. This writer made 
efforts to have the city take it over with part of the land 
that could not be used for the proposed development to form 
the nucleus of an historical and recreational park, but the 
time necessary to accomplish such an undertaking was too 
long. When the caretaker left the adjoining house, vandalism 
took over. The result was the destruction of two houses, 
which finally had to be bulldozed down even before Mr. Jones 
sold the property. Part of the old Moulton grant includes 
what is now the Oak Grove Cemetery. 


JOHN BROWN AND JAMES GOULD (WINONA STREET AREA) 


In 1673 this grant of 50 acres was laid out to John Brown. 
It is shown on the Cedar Pond map of 1700 under the name of 
James Gould. This grant was located between the John Humphrey 
and Robert Moulton grants in West Peabody on Winona Street. 
Mr. Brown lived in Salem and was a mariner. He gave this land 
to his son-in-law Samuel Gardner, Jr., in 1676. 


By 1691 Gardner had sold the land to James Gould, a 
wheelright and became a yeoman. Upon his death in 1771 the 
property was left to his wife and children. 


In 1774 the property was sold to Joshua and Elizabeth 
Foster for 156 pounds. They resided here for four years, 
then sold it to the widow Barbara Bullock in 1778. Mrs. 
Bullock sold the land and buildings to William Twiss and 
Isaac Twiss from 1778 to 1780. The Twiss family's home- 
stead was on the John Humphrey grant. 


JOHN PUTNEY (WINONA STREET AND NEWBURYPORT TURNPIKE AREA) 


This property as shown on the Cedar Pond map of 1700 was 
originally granted in two parts to William Bowditch in 1649, 
and to Thomas Green in 1674. In 1673 John Putney acquired the 
part granted to Bowditch, built a house on that land, and 
lived there. The part granted to Thomas Green was sold by 
him to the widow Remember Samons in 1678 for 12 pounds. She 
sold it to John Cromwell in 1680, who in 1682 sold it to John 
Putney for 20 pounds. 


Mr. Putney died in 1712 and in his. will. he left his house, 
farm, orchard, and about 40 acres of land to his son, Jonathan 
Putney. In 1758 Jonathan conveyed the homestead and buildings 
to his sons, Jonathan, Jr., and Nathaniel for 300 pounds. On 
the Putney land grant today is the Country Side Motel and the 
new Country Club Billards building. 
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JOHN HUMPHREY (SUNTAUG LAKE AREA) 


In°’16347'"L6O35;%ands2638eaq EOtalsofed) S00 acressofelane 
was granted to John Humphrey in Peabody and Lynnfield around 
what is now Suntaug Lake. Some 500 acres were in Peabody. 
The lake now serves as one of the Peabody water supplies. 


In this grant was mention of the little island in the 
great pond that contained about two acres. It provided that 
inhabitants of the area have liberty to build storehouses 
upon the island, and to lay in such provisions as they judged 
necessary in time of need. The island was highly esteemed in 
those days as a place of Security against attack by the Indians. 
In 1676 block houses were erected on the island, but there is 
no record of any fighting with the Indians there. 


John Humphrey was born in Dorchester, England, and possess- 
ed a good reputation as well as a good education. His wife, 
Susan, was the daughter of Thomas Earl of Lincoln, who after 
she came to this country, longed to return home. Mr. Humphrey 
came to the Massachusetts Colony in 1634 and held many important 
offices. He was one of the Justices of the Quarterly Court and 
was prominent in town and colony affairs. He returned to 
England in 1641, where he died in 1661. 


The Humphrey grant was delivered to Robert Saltonstall of 
Boston, upon execution of judgment in an action brought by 
Saltonstall against Humphrey in 1642. For 46 pounds Mr. Salton- 
Stall granted half the farm to Stephen Winthrop of Boston in 
1644. ~The other*half was sold to) Mr.C Winthrop in 16452 ihe 
great pond was included in the sale, as well as the buildings 
thereon. The buildings mentioned were possibly those on the 
island of the pond. 


The administrators of John Humphrey's estate, Joseph 
Humphries and Edmond Batters, claimed title to this land in 
1661. No attempt was made to recover it, beyond notice at the 
Registry of Deeds in Salem. The property remained in the Win- 
throp family to 1690 when the heirs of Stephen Winthrop made a 
division of the farm. The part in Peabody was then owned by 
Captain Edmund Willey and his wife, Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
Winthrop. 


In 1698 Captain and Mrs. Willey sold the farm to James 
Menzies of Boston. Another part of the Humphrey grant (shown 
on the map of West Peabody in 1700 as the Benjamin Allen lot) 
was sold by the Winthrop heirs in 1693 to John Pudney, who 
sold it to a Mr. Hancock for 270 pounds. Mr. and Mrs. Hancock 
sold their part of the farm to Colonel Bartholomew Gedney in 
1695 for 165 pounds. In 1698 the estate of Colonel Gedney 
sold the land to Captain Benjamin Allen. Thus by the year 1700 
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the Humphrey land in Peabody was owned by James Menzies and 
Captain Benjamin Allen. 


The large pond was known as Humphries Pond in 1635 for 
its early owner, and retained that name for many generations. 
The grant of the pond was the only one of a "great pond" over 
40 acres before the ordinance of 1640-1647 made all such ponds 
free fisheries. The present name of the pond, Suntaug Lake, 
is claimed to be the original name givensite wsbyrithebindians:. 


The Humphrey grant was divided in the early 1700's when 
the part owned by James Menzies was sold to Joseph Douty and 
Peter Twiss. The part owned by Captain Benjamin Allen (on 
the Cedar pond map of 1700), and including the island in Sun- 
taug Lake, was sold to Andrew Mansfield DULOLe COM 24 eee the 
Douty and Twiss families were members of the first South 
Church established in Peabody in 1711. Joseph Douty is listed 
among the contributors for the building of the first church in 
Peabody, and both are listed in the first seating in the church 
records. 


The Douty family lived in the part now owned by the 
Puritan Lawn Cemetery, and the Twiss family lived in the 
Old Collins house still standing off Lake Street. The old 
Twiss house was occupied by the Geary family for many years, 
and it was at this farm that Annie Geary was murdered. 


The old District No. 9 schoolhouse, also known as the 
"Beehive School" of West Peabody was located on the Humphrey 
land grant, as the early maps of the town reveal. In the 
early highway tax lists of 1752-53 both the Twiss and Douty 
families are listed, and representatives of both families 
Served the town as constables for the collection of taxes. 


In the direct tax of 1798 both the Douty and Twiss 
properties are described. The old Collins house of today 
was then owned by William Twiss, and was described as 836 
Square feet in area, 2 stories, 6 windows, 35 Square feet of 
glass, built of wood, and valued at $105. Joseph Douty and 
Peter Twiss were joint owners of a house in the same area 
valued at $150. Thomas Douty in 1798 had the original Douty 
house that was 960 square feet in area, had 2 stories, 9 
windows, 59 square feet of glass, built of wood, and was 
valued at $275. 


The Douty family were still residing on the Puritan 
Lawn part of the Humphrey grant according to an 1832 map of 
the town, but by 1852 the town map shows that they had left 
the area, and only the Twiss, now Collins house remained. 
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HENRY SALTONSTALL 


In 1864 Henry Saltonstall acquired the property owned 
for many years by the Douty family. He laid out much money 
improving it, and erected the mansion house on the shore of 
the lake. Mr. Saltonstall was the treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills in Lawrence from 1880 to 1894. He was one of the 
largest taxpayers in Peabody, and resided at the West Peabody 
estate during the summer months. His winter residence was 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. He was 66 years of age at the 
time of his death in 1894. His wife who survived him, was 
the mother of the Honorable Francis H. Appleton, whose lovely 
summer residence adjoined that of Mr. Saltonstall near Sun- 
taug Lake. 


General Appleton's summer residence, was built in 1874. 
It was destroyed by fire in 1897. Willard Spaulding was 
later found guilty of the crime. In 1899 the Appleton farm 
house, then a summer residence for the general, was also 
destroyed by fire by Spaulding. 


After Mr. Saltonstall's death his estate was inherited 
by his wife and then by George S. Silsbee. After coming 
into possession of the estate Sillsbee bought nearly all the 
land bordering Suntaug Lake. Mr. Silsbee also served as a 
treasurer of the Pacific Mills where his salary was reported 
at $25,000 per year. He held many positions of trust and 
honor in the business and financial world. His death at the 
age ot 55 in 1907 was caused by his being thrown from his 
horse on Newbury Street (now Route One). His winter residence 
was at 512 Beacon Street, Boston. 


John B. Pierce, Vice-President of the American Radiator 
Company of Chicago, was the next owner of this property. 
Following his death his widow, Mrs. Adelaide Pierce, resided 
at the estate. She later married Howard Clark Davis. In 1931 
tragedy struck again to an owner, when Adelaide Pierce Davis 
was found drowned in the waters of the lake. In 1934 the 
Puritan Lawn Memorial Park purchased the Davis estate and 
have laid out the beautiful cemetery that looks more like an 
estate or park than a cemetery. No headstones are permitted, 
and it maintains the natural surroundings that were preserved 
by the various owners of this estate. 


On the old Humphrey land grant today, in addition to the 
Puritan Lawn Memorial Park, is the Town Lyne House, a famous 
restaurant on Route One. The old Newburyport turnpike laid 
out in 1804 went through part of the Humphrey grant. The 
large Holiday Inn, Bickford's Original Pancake House, and 
Caleb's Barn are also located in this area of the highway. 
The land area from the old Twiss, now Collins, house to the 
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Devils Dishful pond area, is now the site of various housing 
developments, and a new Peabody water supply. On the shore 
of Suntaug Lake was a training field for the soldiers of the 
Civil War. Soldiers of World War One camped in the fields in 
back of the Pancake House and off Locust Street, but this is 
now the scene of the large highway interchange connecting 
Routes One and 128. 


SUNTAUG LAKE AND EVENTS CONNECTED WITH IT 


In 1895 Thomas B. Wellman in his HISTORY OF THE TOWN 
OF LYNNFIELD gave the following description of this pond 
that borders Peabody and Lynnfield: 


Humphries Pond or Suntaug Lake is one 
of the most beautiful sheets of water in 
existence, - a perfect picture for an 
Poe Geto CODY . A traveller from Europe 
Once remarked that he "never saw anything 
that surpassed it." The bottom of it is 
gravelly, and the water clear and pure. 
Its former name is that of its first Owner, 
and dates back to 1635, while the latter 
reminds us of the natives still farther 


back. There is a wonderful echo to the 
lake, which adds to the charms of a visit 
EO. 1ts beauties. Lite cS Oma Salis head woOt 


gloomy borders, those which slope gradually 
anova weeinv i ting Co. the tread. 


Suntaug Lake has had more then its share of tragedies. 
On August 15, 1850 a Sunday school party from Lynn came to 
the lake for a picnic on the island. A man who rented boats 
for transportation to the island had made a raft which he 
secured to the tops of a number of boats. The picnic party 
of twenty-five climbed on the raft and started for the island. 
Just a short distance from shore, the raft tipped a little, 
the people panicked, and the raft overturned. All were thrown 
into the lake and thirteen drowned. Their bodies were taken 
from the lake and placed on a lawn of a house across the turn- 
pike from the pond. It was one of the worst tragedies in the 
history of Peabody. 


Three persons have committed suicide in the lake, and 
Several have drowned, including Patrick Geary and Mrs. Howard 
Clark Davis. The earliest recorded drowning was that of 
Samuel Dyer, a gentleman of Boston, in 1800. 


Before Suntaug Lake was purchased by the City of Peabody 
for a water supply, it was the scene of numerous boating ex- 
cursions and picnics. Even religious services were held there, 
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and in 1865 some twelve persons were baptized, three by immer- 
Sion and nine by sprinkling. It was also during that same year 
that a long block of ice houses along its shores were destroyed 
by fire. 


Dr. William Bentley made a visit to the lake in 1795, and 
recorded it in his diary. He mentioned that the island had an 
orchard upon it at that time which could be waded to in 5 feet 
depth during dry times. He estimated that the lake had less 
than 100 acres, but in the 1880's Suntaug Lake was described 
aS containing 210 acres. 


SETTLERS IN FOREST STREET AND SALEM COUNTRY CLUB AREA SHOWN ON 
THE 1700 MAP OF CEDAR POND 


THOMAS GREEN 


This property on Forest Street was originally part of a 
land grant of George Ropes, a carpenter, in 1638/9. His estate 
in 1677 sold the land to Thomas Green and William Russell. Mr. 
Russell in 1685 sold his part to Joseph Orne, and a division was 
made between Thomas Greene and Mr. Orne. Following the division 
Green erected a house around 1686. It is not known how long the 
house remained at that site. This property later became part of 
the Marsh and Sanders farm, and is now part of the Salem Country 
Club. 


ISAAC COOKE 


In 1658 the town granted to Henry Cooke, a butcher, land 
in the Forest Street area of Peabody. Upon his death in 1661, 
part of the land was left to his daughter Rachel Cooke, who 
married Elisha Kebbee, a joiner. A house was erected by either 
the Cook or Kebbee families prior to 1671. In 1671 the house 
and land was released by Mr. and Mrs. Kebbee to Isaac Cooke, 
the son of Henry Cooke. 


Isaac Cooke married Elizabeth Buxton in 1664 and they 
were the parents of thirteen children. Mr. Cooke died in 1692 
and the property was part of his estate to 1700. He was the 
great grandfather of Samuel Cook of Peabody who was killed at 
the Battle of Lexington. 


ELISHA KEBBEE 


Across the street from Isaac Cooke was the land of Elisha 
Kebbee. This was part of the land granted to Henry Cooke by 
the town in 1658. Upon Mr. Cooke's death in 1661 his land was 
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appraised at 6 pounds. His widow, Judith or Elisha Kebbee, 
the husband of her daughter Rachel, built a house at this 
Site, possibly in 1662. In 1680 Mrs. Cook conveyed the 
property for love to Mr. and Mrs. Kebbee. 


WILLIAM SHAW (WOELFEL ESTATE AREA) 


This property between Summit, Forest, and Lowell Streets 
in what is now the Woelfel estate was originally part of two 
early grants in Peabody. In 1649 John Robinson had a grant 
of 40 acres that included part of this land. In 1669 his 
estate sold the northerly part of the land to William Shaw, 

a planter. The southerly part of the land containing 10 
acres was granted to William Lord in 1660 by the town. He 
sold it to Mr. Shaw for 8 pounds in 1670. 


In 1700 William Shaw erected the old house still standing 
at the corner of Lowell and Summit Streets formerly occupied 
by the late Ernest A. Woelfel Peabody manufacturer. The 
Woelfel estate and grounds are on the site of the early lots 
of William Shaw, Robert Stone, part of the estate of John 
Small, and part of the Abraham Peirce land as shown on the 
fedar Pond 1700 map. 


In 1972 the Woelfel estate was sold to the Peabody 
Estates Realty Trust for $450,000. The trust is owned by 
Richard S. Robie of Robie Enterprises of Boston and Isadore 
Wasserman of State Properties of New England. Wasserman 
developed Liberty Tree Mall Shopping Center in Danvers. The 
new owners proposed a town house condominium development on 
the 32 acre estate, and this was met by strong opposition. 


SOUTH PEABODY 


This area of Peabody that includes Lynnfield and Lynn 
streets and upper Washington Street, part of Summit Street, 
and all the area from Spring Pond to Route 128 was early 
called the "Rocks". This because of its large rocky hills 
Surrounding the great plain of that section of Peabody. 
South Peabody is also known for its ponds, namely; Spring 
Pond - now part of the Peabody water supply - Browns Pond, 
Bartholomew Pond, Sydneys Pond, Craig Pond, and Cedar Pond. 


Many of the water resources of South Peabody are owned 
by the Eastman Gelatine Corporation which manufactures gela- 
tine used in Kodak films. This area of Peabody has always 
been famous for its water. Peabody and Salem were among 
the earliest communities in Massachusetts to enjoy the 
privilege of water conveyed by aqueduct from springs near 
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Spring Pond in 1797. The famed Crowninshield family also 
contemplated a health resort at the Spring Pond area, which 
included mineral springs. 


The water of South Peabody was the main factor that 
brought about the establishment of the Danvers Bleachery in 
Peabody as early as 1847. It was to remain a major industry 
of the town for over a hundred years. 


For many years South Peabody like West Peabody was a 
great farming area. This was the first area of Peabody to 
feel the effects of the great housing boom following World 
War Two. In fact, a housing boom was underway in this area 
just before World War Two, in the Rockdale park area. 


South Peabody today is a compact residential community 
chiefly of one-family residences. Part of its area between 
Lynnfield, Summit Street and Route 128 is being developed 
into modern industrial parks, and the future industrial 
development of Peabody will be largely focused in that area. 


CLARK - GEDNEY - MANSFIELD GRANT (CEDAR POND AREA) 


In 1637 William Clark was granted 200 acres of land by 
Cedar Pond and adjoining the large John Humphrey grant near 
Suntaug Lake. This grant is shown on the 1700 map of Cedar 
Pond under the Benjamin Allen, Bartholomew Gedney and the 
Susanna Parkman lots. This land grant took in parts of South 
and West Peabody. The Peabody city infirmary farm, now the 
Peabody Industrial Park, is located in part of the Clark grant, 
as well as Route 128 and the large interchange in that area. 


Mr. Clark also received another grant in 1642 consisting 
of 60 acres in the vicinity of Pages Hill, early known as 
Clarks Hill, and in recent years the site of a ski tow. 


In 1641 William Clark received permission from the town 
to entertain passengers and cattle at his dwelling house in 
South Peabody. The location of the house was given as between 
Lynn and Ipswich (possibly a reference to the old Ipswich Road, 
Summit and County Streets, in that area). 


In 1645 William Clark moved to Salem where (at the Ship 
Tavern on Essex Street) he kept a house of common entertainment 
until his death in 1647. In the inventory of his estate, large 
for that period, his property in Peabody consisted of 200 acres 
of land and a dwelling house. The house in Peabody was built 
shortly after he received his grant of land in 1637 and was used 
by himvas sagtavernsirom #64 1.<toel6 45% 


Catherine Clark, his widow, later married John Gedney of 
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Salem, a vintner, who later became the proprietor of the 
famed Ship Tavern owned by the Clark family. Mr. Gedney's 
sons married two of the daughters of Mr. Clark. In 1677/8 
John Gedney conveyed the property in Peabody to his son, 
Bartholomew and wife, Hannah, and also to the widow of his 
son John, Susanna Gedney. 


The farm was divided among the Gedney heirs in 1693, 
when Susanna Gedney married Deliverance Parkman. Following 
Bartholomew Gedney's death in 1698, his part of the original 
grant was left to his estate. His daughter Deborah married 
Francis Clark of Boston, a merchant, and in 1729 she sold 
this part of the Clark farm to Andrew Mansfield of Lynn. 
Mr. Mansfield had in 1724 acquired part of the John Humphrey's 
land grant in Peabody and Lynnfield. The part in Peabody is 
shown on the Cedar Pond map under the Benjamin Allen lot, 
which included the island in Suntaug Lake. 


MANSFIELD HOME 


The old Mansfield home was partly built around 1680 by 
Colonel Bartholomew Gedney, and was occupied at one time by 
Peter Twiss. The original home had a room on each side of 
the front door which faced due South. This house evidently 
replaced the original William Clark house built around 1637-8. 
The house built in 1680 was added to by Andrew Mansfield when 
he extended the east side the width of one room. In rebuild- 
ing the roof, the timbers that were extended to the front side 
of the house were rough-hewn like the originals, but the braces 
were of oak sawed at a mill. The windows in the new part had 
sliding shutters, while some in the old had swing ones. The 
cellar of the house was in two parts and on two levels, one 
being paved with stone. 


In the Direct Tax of 1798, the Mansfield property is 
listed as follows: 


Mansfield, Andrew, occupant and owner. House 
West on Heirs of Deacon Daniel Mansfield, every 
other way on my other land, 972 square feet (area 
Cf°house), =28@stories) O23*windows, i2i1 -squareifeet 
glass, built of wood, 80 poles, value $650. 


Farm south on County Road, east and north on 
Douty's farm, west on heirs of Daniel Mansfield, 
Barnes? 42x- SE AcornVbacn? 20-2516) sbO%acresy 180 
poles land, value $1,000. 
The furnishings of the old Mansfield homestead included 
spinning wheels, flax wheels, and a well-preserved loom made 
of English oak. The house remained in the Mansfield family 
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from 1729 to 1961 when it was taken down to make way for the 
large interchange connecting Routes One and 128. Through the 
years the Clark-Mansfield land was divided and sold with the 
arrival of the South Reading branch railroad, the construction 
of Locust Street, Route 128, and the recent state highways 
interchange. Part of the land was sold for a housing develop- 
ment in recent years. 


CEDAR POND 


In the Clark-Mansfield grant was Cedar Pond, bearing that 
name as early as 1677. In an 1832 map of the town, Cedar Pond 
is shown with an area of 25 acres. This body of water has been 
an important factor in the development of Peabody for many years. 
At one time the town obtained water from the springs in this area 
to augument its water supply. Today it is an important part of 
the Eastman Gelatine Corporation water supply. In the Route 95 
proposal controversy, one of the state's routes was through the 
Cedar Pond area. This was strenuously objected to by Peabody 
officials and the Eastman Kodak Company. As a result, the route 
was changed. The last occupant of the old Mansfield house was E. 
Gerry Mansfield, President of the Peabody Historical Society for 
several years. 


PHILIP VERRIN (PEABODY INDUSTRIAL PARK AREA) 


In 1637 Philip was granted a 160-acre farm in South Peabody 
next to the William Clark grant. This grant extended from Lynn- 
field Street to just below the Forest Street area. The Verrin 
grant is shown on the Cedar Pond map of 1700 under the land owned 
by Benjamin Verry, Joshua Buffum, Elizabeth Nurse, Joseph Gould, 
and Caleb Buffum. 


Philip Verrin with his wife Dorcas and five children came 
from New Sarum, in the city of Salisbury, England on the ship 
JAMES in 1635. He was a roper by trade and already middle-aged 
when he arrived in the colony. He died in 1649. 


On his death the farm was left to his wife, Dorcas, who 
sold it to Francis Perry in 1649 for 35 pounds. In 1651 Perry 
sold the entire farm to Richard Way, and he sold it to Samuel 
Verry in 1656. 


It was during Samuel Verry's ownership that part of the 
Original Verrin farm was sold to Joshua Buffum and Joseph Gould. 
Following his death in 1683 the property was divided amongst his 
heirs. His son Benjamin Verry received the land shown on Cedar 
Pond map of 1700 that was valued at 70 pounds. His daughter, 
Elizabeth, and her husband, John Nurse, received a lot of 40 
acres in 1686. 
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JOSEPH GOULD (PEABODY ALMHOUSE) 


This property originally part of the Philip Verrin grant, 
was sold by Samuel Very to Thomas Gould in 1681 for 50 pounds. 
Mr. Gould erected a house at the time he acquired the land. 
The house was occupied by his son, Joseph, in 1690 when Mr. 
Gould died, at which time it was valued at 100 pounds. 


On the brook that passed through this property was an 
early saw mill valued in 1690 at 10 pounds. In 1741 Joseph 
Gould sold the house, saw mill, and land to James Lindall 
for 550 pounds. Mr. Lindall was still in possession when 
he died in 1753. 


The property then came into the possession of Caleb 
Nurse who in 1785 sold it for 450 pounds to Nathaniel Nurse. 
He sold it to Joseph Newhall in 1787, and in 1793 Newhall 
sold it back. 


In the Direct Tax of 1798 the old Gould house then owned 
by Nathaniel Nurse was described as having 1,224 square feet 
of area, 2 stories high, 20 windows with 141 square feet of 
glass, built of wood and valued at $500. 


In 1809 Nathaniel Nurse sold the land and buildings to 
the town to be used as a poor farm. The Gould house was 
razed in 1845 which stood across the path, now a street, 
easterly from the large brick almhouse erected in 1844. 

The days of the old poor farm and City Infirmary came to a 
close in 1963 with the development of the Peabody Industrial 
Park. 


LIEUTENANT FRANCIS JOHNSON'S PLAIN 


From 1634 to 1637 Lieutenant Francis Johnson received 
grants in the South Peabody area. These grants were part 
of the great plain known as Johnson's Plain. 


Lieutenant Johnson was born in England in 1608. Upon 
his arrival in the colony he lived in Salem and this area of 
Peabody until 1648, when he moved to Marblehead. He sold 
his house in Marblehead in 1666 and moved to Boston. He 
and his wife, Hannah, were the parents of seven children. 

In military matters he was placed in charge of the gunpowder 
at the ammunition house for the defense of the early colony 
in 1637. In 1630 he managed a company that engaged in the 
trade of furs with the Indians. 


Francis Johnson's plain comprised about 150 acres lying 
in the general area of the junction of Lynn, Lynnfield, part 
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of Washington Street, and part of County and Summit Street 
area. In 1634 mention was made of the laying out of Lynn- 
field Street by the town, to run on the north side of Mr. 
Johnson's land. This area was still known as Johnson's 
Plain in 1722 on the common lands map by Joseph Burnap. 


In January 1635 the town granted to Lieutenant Francis 
Johnson a farm of 200 acres on the north side of the river 
Brooksby (Goldthwaite Brook and Summit Street area), on 
condition that he maintain the highways and allow the rivers 
to be free. Thus Mr. Johnson had 350 acres of land in the 
South Peabody and Summit Street area by 1635. This second 
grant of 200 acres was later relinquished by Mr. Johnson. 


Upon the selectmens' request in 1636 Mr. Johnson relin- 
quished part of Johnson's Plain at Brooksby, and was given 6 
acres of meadow land and 14 acres of other ground at Brooksby 
and 180 acres more near Cedar Pond. The 180 acres is shown 
on the map of Cedar Pond under the name of Thaddeus MacCarthy. 
In 1637 Francis Johnson was granted a small quantity of meadow 
before his house in South Peabody, on the other side of the 
river, that consisted of 2 or 3 acres. 


In 1722 the Johnson's Plain area of South Peabody had 
the following inhabitants: D. Goldthwaite, S. Osborn, R. 
Wilson, Jonathan Buxton, Mr. Cutler, Mr. Stone, N. Goldthwaite, 
Thomas Goldthwaite, J. Upton, D. Jacobs, and two families by 
the name of Boyce all shown on the common lands map by Joseph 
Burnap. 


In the Johnson's Plain area today are located the South 
Memorial School, the Second Congregational Church, the South 
Peabody playground, and numerous houses. The first industrial 
development on this plain was the erection of the Shaw shoe 
factories. 


THADDEUS MACCARTHY (NEEDHAMS CORNER AREA) 


When Francis Johnson moved to Boston he leased and in 
1689 conveyed to his son-in-law, Thaddeus MacCarthy, a Boston 
merchant, part of his land. This large acreage is shown on 
the 1700 map of Cedar Pond and ran from the present Peabody 
Industrial Park to the corner of Summit and Lynnfield Streets 
in South Peabody. It also included both sides of Lynnfield 
Street in that area. 


In 1701 this was known as "the Brooksby farm." Mr. Mac- 
Carthy sold the farm in 1703 to John Proctor of Ipswich. Thies 
part of the original Johnson grant was the site of the Craig 
Print Works, now occupied by the Bayco Company, H. Remis, the 
United Finish Company, and the Summit Terminals Industrial Park. 
The first public school in South Peabody established in 1812 was 
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located on this grant. 


JEREMIAH MEACHAM (EARLY FULLING MILL SUMMIT STREET) 


In 1673 Francis Johnson sold this land as shown on map 
to Isaac Meacham. In 1684 Mr. Meacham sold the land to his 
father, Jeremiah Meacham, a clothier, for 64 pounds. The 
father erected a fulling mill and house by Goldthwaites 
Brook, and carried on a business there for several years 
until his death in 1695. The inventory of his estate showed 
that the fulling mill, house, barn, and 4 acres of land was 
appraised at 46 pounds. 


In 1708 his son, Jeremiah, who had lived in the house 
and operated the fulling mill, sold the property to Benjamin 
Boyce for 80 pounds. Mr. Boyce lived in the house and con- 
tinued to work his trade as a cordwainer. 


In 1724 Mr. Boyce sold the mill, house, etc. to Ebenezer 
Collins of Lynn, a clothier. Mr. Collins operated the mill 
and lived there until 1726 when he sold the property to John 
Proctor, Jr. “It!is not«known howlong; the old) mill and»house 
remained at this site. Industry returned to this area when 
the Hunt-Rankin Leather Company erected its plant. This is 
now part of the Summit Terminal Industrial Park. 


ROBERT FOLLETT (SHIP ROCK AREA) 


This land as shown on map of Cedar Pond bordering Summit 
Street was part of a grant made to William Browne, a merchant 
of Salem before 1661. It probably was originally part of the 
land granted to Lieutenant Francis Johnson which he exchanged 
for other land in South Peabody. Mr. Brown sold the land to 
Robert Follett, a fisherman, in 1678. Mr. Follett built a 
house on this land shortly after acquiring the property. In 
1704 he conveyed his homestead and land to his sons Isaac and 
Benjamin Follett. 


Located on the Follett land is Ship Rock the largest 
boulder and most noted in Essex County. The Follett property 
later came into possession of the family of Amos Trask. In 
1831 Amos Trask sold about one acre of the land with Ship 
Rock to Caleb Osborne. Since 1847 this acre with the rock 
has been the property of the Essex Institute of Salem. 


ABRAHAM PEIRCE (PAGE'S HILL) 


Part of this land was granted to William Clark in 1642, 
and formed the northwestern portion of the farm of Thomas 
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James before 1660. Mr. James was one of those who joined the 
colony of Rhode Island formed by the banished Roger Williams. 
Mr. James went to Providence in 1637, and returned to this 
area around 1651. In the 1660's he moved to North Carolina 
and died there in 1675. At the) -time of- his. death he stilf 
owned the farm in Peabody. 


This farm later came into the possession of Thomas Scudder, 
and Elizabeth Scudder who married Henry Bartholomew. It was 
later divided in half by the Scudder and Bartholomew families, 
and in 1699 the farm was sold to Abraham Peirce, a weaver. 
Located on this property is the well known Page's Hill early 
known as Clarks Hill, a favorite ski spot for several years. 


JOHN HIGGINSON 


Adjoining the Robert Follett land as shown on the 1700 
map was that of John Higginson. This was originally a part 
of the grant to William Browne before 1661. Mr. Browne sold 
it. .to Robert°Follett'in'1678 for 7Ospounds.» Follett ésalavine 
land to Major John Higginson, a Salem merchant, in 1697. By 
1700 Major Higginson had a homestead on the land. 


John Higginson, son of the Reverend John Higginson, was 
born at Guilford, Connecticut in 1646. He was a Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Essex South REgiment and a prominent merchant. 
He married Mary Savage of Boston in 1672 and they were the 
parents of seven children. He died in 1720. 


RICHARD BARTHOLOMEW (BARTHOLOMEW POND AREA) 


In 1637 Richard Bartholomew was granted land around the 
pond and street in South Peabody that still bears his name. 
He was a merchant and unmarried when he arrived in this country 
in 1637. He died, it was believed, on a voyage to London in 
the spring of 1646. He was survived by his mother, his brothers 
Henry, William, Thomas, and Abraham, and a sister Sara. His 
brother Henry was prominent in the early years of the Massachusetts 
Colony, and received numerous land grants in the North Shore area. 


The pond on Richard Bartholomew's grant has been called at 
various times "Positive Bart's, Comparative Bartemy's, and superla- 
tive Bartholomew's." It was described many years ago as a beauti- 
ful lakelet, that you could search New England through and not 
find a fairer or more beautiful spot. It was also described as 
Situated in a wild ravine in the South Peabody woods, of some 8 
acres in extent, entirely surrounded by the forest, on one side 
noble pine trees, on the other a high rocky cliff covered with 
stately oaks, the whole reflected in the placid waters beneath, 
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which always presented the tint of green, like the sea in 
some secluded cove. 


INDIAN TRAGEDY 


A young and beautiful Indian maid who in 1654 lived in 
Minister Whiting's home in Lynn was known as Menomee. Her 
Indian lover, so says tradition, was drowned while fishing 
from the great sliding rock on the shores of Bartholomew 
Pond. Menomee, crazed and heart broken by the tragedy, left 
home and friends and wandered to Bartholomew Pond where she 
had spent many happy hours with the one she loved. Here she 
threw herself from the high cliff and drowned in the deep 
waters beneath. 


At one time there might be seen a vision on the face off 
the cliff; from one spot on the opposite shore what was appar- 
ently a marble statue of a female, life size, perfect in form 
and feature. It was stated that Canova with the royal model 
of Venus Victrix before him, could not have produced anything 
more beautiful and more full of life then this "Spirit" as the 
Indians called it, of Menomee. But she allowed no one to ap- 
proach her. Take ten steps nearer and the vision vanished, 
you saw gray licken-covered rocks only. The form could be 
seen until Nature, in a modest mood, sent up two pine trees 
with extended arms, holding an impenetrable mantle of green 
before "Menomee's Spirit", and shielding it from the gaze of 
curious observers. 


HANSON'S DESCRIPTION OF THE POND IN 1848 


The residents of South Peabody will also be interested 
in the description of Bartholomew Pond by J. W. Hanson in 
1848: 


Bartholomew Pond is one of the most charming, 
secluded spots in the State. The water of this 
miniature lake is a delicate sea green color and 
of remarkable softness and transparency. On 
several sides huge sienite bluffs rise a hundred 
feet in height, and frown above, while the beauti- 
ful lake answers the caress of the Sun and Breeze 
by constant smiles. The calm, quiet serenity of 
the water, contrasts charmingly with the sterner 
grandeur of cliffs, and sombre forest trees, and 
had we some native Scott or Wardsworth, this roman- 
tic place would shine in immortal verse, where many 
a less lovely place now stands. 


It was revealed by Hanson that the water of Bartholomew 
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Pond percolated through a bed of peculiar gravel to a distance 
of a half mile, where it entered Brown's Pond, which in turn 
supplied the fountains of the local aqueduct company. The large 
Bleachery then in the process of construction, was located in 
Peabody on account of the purity of the water. Hanson also re- 
vealed that Bartholomew Pond had no visible outlet. 


This area of Peabody today would still retain its original 
beauty if it were not for the old camps erected near the pond. 
This area was also described in 1848 as being wilder and more 
like primitive nature, then was often found in Massachusetts. 


BENTLEY'S VISIT TO BARTHOLOMEW POND IN 1805 


The Reverend William Bentley of Salem recorded in his diary 
(published by the Essex Institute) his visit to Bartholomew Pond 
and the area surrounding it. The following is taken from his 
diary of June 13, 1805: 


We then passed on one quarter of a mile to 
Bartholomew Ponds, Great and Little. Just from 
thempathi-cthatwgoesms. Wa .ofathes pond sis fa,:rock 
placed by nature upon other irregular rocks which 
spreads agiftilatwand: ,eqularssurtiaces,of —20,,feetwand 
affords a large shelter for sheep. It was once 
resorted to by a delirious man named Pease, and 
then it was enclosed with small rocks, and a flat 
rock within afforded him a bed, circumstances 
told with pleasure by the neighbors impressed 
with the wilderness of the scenery. 


Bartholomew Pond extends over a few acres and 
Pevonmthessouth of eh gievand. It is more accessible 
on its southeastern side on which the land is lowest. 
It is deeper on the northern part and the hill is in 
a state of nature so that with difficulty we passed. 
We were told that no fish were in the pond but we saw 
pout and perch. 


Dr. Bentley revealed that the fish in the pond were not of 
the common kind. The tadpoles and bullfrogs were the largest 
he had ever seen. 


QUARRIES IN AREA 


It was in 1806 that Dr. Bentley visited Dog Pond north of 
Bartholomew Pond, and described the general area as offering 
nothing to invite settlements. The only material proof of human 
industry according to the Reverend Bentley was the huge masses 
of rocks split in all dimensions by the men in the quarries. He 
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stated that the habits of the laborers prevented them from 
being enriched by their labors. 


The South Peabody area was famous for its quarries for 
over 200 years. There were quarries in the Bartholomew Pond 
area, between Lynn and Lynnfield Streets, and in the range 
of hills between Lynnfield Street and Route 128. 


Through the years numerous accidents and deaths were 
attributed to the dangerous work at the South Peabody quarries. 
The following extracts from a diary of Orren Needham and Grace 
E. Needham of South Peabody give us an insight into the quarry 
dangers: 


Edward Needham had his fingers cut off while 
hoisting rock at Jordan's Ledge on May 8, 1876. 
Charles McCarthy killed at Sheenan's Ledge in 
LBoA. Fred Baird killed at William Hayes Ledge, 
Pamvears: Old, on October j11, 1885. Edward Needham 
was blown up while drilling out an old charge at 
Merrill's Ledge in 1886 with James Parker. Thomas 
Norton blown up while working in Davis Bros. quarry 
mmr oue, and died anshospital< sSix men blownzup at 
Dearbon's quarry in 1893. Edward and John DeCourcey 
as well as Edward Roswell were taken to the hospital, 
and two days later John DeCourcey died. 


Such were the hazards of the quarry laborers in South 
Peabody. Several of the old quarries are still seen in the 
area, although many have been filled in to prevent accidents. 


CAPTAIN ELEAZER LINDSEY'S POND FARM (BROWN & SPRING PONDS AREA) 


The area of South Peabody around Spring and Brown's Ponds 
was early granted to John Higginson, Captain William Trask, and 
Susanna Adams. In 1651 Higginson sold his 150 acres to John 
Pickering, and in 1656 Captain William Trask sold for a cow 
valued at 5 pounds his grant of 100 acres to Captain George 
Corwin. 


Captain Corwin acquired the land from Trask and Pickering, 
and in 1678 Susanna Adams conveyed her 10 acres to him. Thus 
Captain Corwin had over 200 acres of land in that part of South 
Peabody by 1678; at the time of his death it was valued at 250 
pounds. The farm was later subdivided to Josiah Wolcott and 
Edward Lyde, sons-in-law of Captain Corwin. 


In 1702 Captain Eleazer Lindsey acquired from Josiah 
Wolcott part of the Corwin farm, consisting of 72 acres, for 
100 pounds. He also acquired during that same year from Edward 
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Lyde some 70 acres of the farm. In 1708 a release for the 
remaining 70 acres was given him by Lyde. 


CAPTAIN LINDSEY 


Captain Eleazer Lindsey was a mariner. He was the son 
of Eleazer and Sarah (Alley) Lindsey of Lynn. His grandfather 
was one of the early settlers of Lynn and was prominent in the 
Pequot Indian War. His father served in King Phillip's War 
and in the expedition against the Narragansetts. 


Captain Lindsey lived in one of the houses that stood at 
the Peabody-Lynn line by Brown's Pond, shown on the map of 
the common lands. One of the houses was used as a public 
house or tavern in 1722 when his widow Elizabeth Lindsey was 
approved as a keeper of a public house. This was located at 
the site of Whyte's Cleaners at 297 Lynn Street. 


In the early commerce of Salem, Captain Lindsey was men- 
tioned. In 1697 he hired the sloop HOPE of 30 tons in which 
he transported families and goods to Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. He also was a part owner with Philip English, 
the famous Salem merchant, of the Brigantine NEPTUNE. In 1702 
he commanded the ship SPEEDWELL on a voyage to Maryland and 
Virginia, and from there with a cargo of tobacco for England. 
Captain Lindsey married Elizabeth Maule, and they were the 
parents of eight children. He died in 1716 when he was just 
45 years of age. 


The Lindsey farm was divided in 1727, on a petition of 
Elizabeth Lindsey to the General Court, amongst her children 
and their spouse. Eventually Eleazer Lindsey, Jr., and the 
family of Joseph Boyce, an early Peabody tanner, acquired 
most of the Lindsey Pond farm. 


ELEAZER LINDSEY, UR. 


Eleazer Lindsey, Jr., was born in 1714 and was prominent 
in the French and Indian War and in the Revolution. He served 
as a lieutenant in the company of Captain William Flint of 
Reading in Colonel Ichabod Plaisted's Regiment. He mustered 
into that regiment in 1756, and served in the Expedition against 
Crown Point. 


In the Revolution he was a captain at the Battle of 
Lexington with a company from Lynn. He also served as a 
captain in Colonel Gerrish's Regiment. Both he and his son- 
in-law, Lieutenant Daniel Galeucia, enlisted from Lynn. 
Captain Lindsey was unable to remain in active service on 
account of ill health, and Lieutenant Galeucia took over 
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command of the Lynn company. 


Captain Lindsey died in 1782; he and his family are 
buried in a small point of land jutting from the back of 
Brown's Pond. A Revolutionary War marker is on the site 
of his grave today. 


GALEUCIA FAMILY 


The Galeucia family of South Peabody came into pos- 
session of part of the Lindsey Pond farm through Captain 
Daniel Galeucia, who married Hannah Lindsey in 1768. [In 
1783 Susanna Lindsey, daughter of Captain Lindsey, sold 
her part of the farm with buildings partly in Peabody, 
Salem and Lynn to Galeucia. 


Captain Galeucia served in the Revolution as a lieu- 
tenant and later captain of a company from Lynn. From 
Daniel and Hannah Galeucia descended the Galeucia family 
of South Peabody. He acquired a large part of the old 
Lindsey farm. He died in 1825 in his 86th year and was 
buried in what is now Cedar Grove Cemetery, which was part 
of his property at that time. His property was divided 
amongst his children. 


His son Jacob was born in 1775 and married Sally New- 
hall. They were the parents of eleven children. Jacob 
Galeucia built the old farmhouse at 80 Lynn Street in 1812. 
The house was on the site of the present South Peabody 
Library, and was the residence of former Mayor Robert A. 
Bakeman at one time. The Galeucia acreage ran from the old 
farmhouse towards Lynn on the eastern side of Lynn Street. 
Much of it was woodland and included what is now Cedar 
eravercemetery. 


SEA TRAGEDY 


Jacob Galeucia acquired the schooner POLLY ANN of 
Marblehead in 1836 Skipper Russell in charge, in order to 
give two of his sons, Hersey and Nathaniel, a chance to 
engage in cod fishing. The objective was the coast of 
Labrador. 


When within a day's sail of the Straits of Belle Isle, 
a British bark crashed into the POLLY ANN in a fog and all 
hands of the little schooner, except Skipper Russell, went 
down with her. The skipper was in the cabin when the crash 
came. He managed to grasp a piece of floating wreckage as 
the schooner sank, and was picked up. The Galeucia brothers 
lost their lives in this tragedy. 
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On Jacob Galeucia's death his property was divided 
amongst the surviving children; the area contained 150 acres. 
Alerson Galeucia inherited 30 acres of the farm and erected 
a brick house at 72 Lynn Street in 1841. He built another 
house in 1872 at 74 Lynn Street. 


Alerson's son, Warren A. Galeucia, was a farmer and shoe- 
maker. He served the town of Peabody as a selectman, 1887- 
1893, and as an assessor, 1895-1908. He also was a veteran 
of the Civil War. 


The Galeucias were active in the development of South 
Peabody. They were a large family, and 13 women who bore 
that name signed a subscription paper in 1852 for the estab- 
lishment of a religious meeting at "Harmony Village," now 
South Peabody. This led to the development of the Second 
South Congregational Church in that area. 


Part of the Galeucia farm was taken over by the Newhall 
family through the marriage of Joseph Newhall and Hannah 
Galeucia. In 1852 the Newhalls lived in houses on the sites 
of the old Lindsey houses. The Lindsey, Galeucia, and Newhall 
land is now the site of numerous houses off Lynn Street and in 
the Brown and Spring Ponds area. 


THE BROWNS OF SOUTH PEABODY (BROWNS POND, LYNNFIELD & SUMMIT 
STREET AREA) 


The first Browns to have land grants in South Peabody 
were Hugh, Samuel, John and Christopher, who had land near 
Browns Pond in 1629. John and Samuel became involved with 
Governor Endicott over religious differences. 


They joined the New England Company at Roxwell, Essex- 
shire, England, and set sail for New England in 1628. The 
company in a letter to Governor Endicott recommended that 
either of the Browns be entitled to 200 acres of land in the 
first divisionvin thercolony-. 


John and Samuel Brown were part of the first government 
of the Massachusetts Bay when they served as members of 
Governor Endicott's Council in 1629. It was also in 1629 
that a Church state was established; the new form of church 
service was not approved by many of the settlers. 


The most prominent objectors were John and Samuel Brown 
who held their own services after the manner of the Anglican 
church. As the Browns were men of education, wealth, and 
influence, a number of people joined them in their services. 
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Governor Endicott sent for the Browns, who told him that 
they desired to worship God according to the Church of England, 
from which the Salem minister had departed. Governor Endicott 
compelled the Browns to return to England. There a controversy 
arose over the matter. 


The action of Governor Endicott was an indication of future 
religious intolerance that was to break out in the Quaker 
persecution. There was no real freedom of worship during that 
period of Massachusetts history. 


The Browns evidently lost their land grants after being 
sent back to England, although many others of that name later 
appeared in South Peabody. The grants of Captain William 
Trask and John Higginson in the Brown and Spring Pond area 
possibly included the original Brown grants. 


SAMUEL BROWN'S FAMILY 


The Brown family, famed stone cutters, who originally 
lived on Lynn Street, and later at the corner of Lynnfield 
and Summit Streets, were descendants of Elder John Brown who 
was born in England, and died at Salem in 1685. 


Elder John Brown was a ruling elder of the church in 
Salem as well as a mariner and merchant. He traded with 
Maryland and Virginia, and was the originator of a prominent 
large family which spread all over the country. He was ship- 
wrecked in 1660, and died in 1685. 


His son, James, had land in the Narragansett country 
and a plantation and trading establishment in Maryland. He 
was murdered by a negro in Maryland in 1675. His son, James, 
was born only a few months before. 


CAPTURED BY CAPTAIN KIDD 


The second James Brown, also a merchant and mariner, 
lived in South Peabody. Family tradition says that this 
James Brown was taken captive by the notorious Captain Kidd, 
the pirate, but made his escape by swimming. James Brown 
and his wife, Elizabeth (Pickering) resided next to Brown's 
Pond. 


Brown's Pond was possibly named for James Brown. It 
was originally called Long Pond, then Lindsey's Pond, and 
Brown's Pond since 1722. In an 1832 map of the town, Brown's 
Pond is shown with an area of 50 acres. The pond was used 
by the old Aqueduct company as part of the private water 
supply for Peabody and Salem. It later was used as part of 
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the municipal water supply of Peabody, and for several years 
has been a boating and swimming area for the residents of 
that part of Peabody. 


James Brown and his wife died between 1728 and 1739. 
Their son, John, was a husbandman. He married Susanna Masury 
in 1728, and they were the parents of 13 children. One of the 
children was James Brown, who was the father of Samuel Brown, 
the first stone cutter of that family in South Peabody. 


SAMUEL BROWN, EARLY STONE CUTTER 


Samuel Brown was born in 1777 and married Nancy Twiss. 
They were the parents of 12 children. Samuel taught his sons 
Samuel and John the trade of stone cutting. In 1828 he bought 
the home of John Needham at the corner of Lynnfield and Summit 
Streets. This section of Peabody has been known as Needham's 
Corner for many years. The Needham house was built by John 
Needham before 1800 (according to an article in the SALEM 
NEWS by Frank Damon). In amap of the common lands in 1722, a 
house is shown at that site. 


Samuel Brown's sons Samuel and John became famed stone 
cutters. They started their own business in a shed between 
the house and the barn. The first order they completed was 
the Lexington Monument in 1835 at the head of Washington and 
Main Streets, Peabody. The Brown quarries were located in 
back of Ship Rock, and were famous for their mill stones. 


One of the early customers of the Brown brothers was the 
Walter Baker Chocolate Co., of Dorchester. They even made mill 
stones for a mill as far away as Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1829, 
while working for their father. They quarried two mill stones, 
weighing about 3 tons each, at a quarry near Bartholomew Pond, 
and transported the stones with two teams drawn by two yoke of 
oxen and one horse over the long trip to Exeter. There they 
delivered the stones and received $60 in payment; that represented 
a whole winter's work. The dollar was evidently worth a lot back 
in 1829. 


Samuel Brown II, the son of Samuel and Nancy, was born in 
1809 at the old Brown homestead on Lynn Street, nearly opposite 
Bartholomew Street, and the old town pound. Samuel's brother 
John who was his partner in the stone business also lived at the 


Lynn Street house, and it was occupied by his son, Robert, in 
1926. 


At one time Samuel Brown II, owned all the land around 
County Street and the Congregational Church area. As a small 
boy he witnessed from a hill in South Peabody the famous battle 
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between the CHESAPEAKE and SHANNON in Salem Harbor. This 
occurred in June, 1813 and the CHESAPEAKE, under Captain 
Lawrence, the American officer, was captured by the SHANNON 
under Captain Broke. Captain Lawrence was killed and his 
dying words were: "Don't gtve up the ship." 


Samuel Brown married Fanny Marsh and they were the 
parents of seven children. Of the children the most noted 
was Captain Samuel Brown, a teacher who was killed at the 
Battle of Antietam in 1862. The last of the Browns to re- 
side in the Samuel Brown house was his son, Lewis. He was 
a farmer and well known throughout Essex County. He died 
in 1921 at 80 years of age. 


The old Samuel Brown house and property on Lynnfield 
Street were sold in 1921 to the Wildes family. They sold 
it to J. George Brothers & Co., who operated a large chicken 
farm there in 1926. In recent years the house was moved to 
the corner of Norfolk Avenue and Lynnfield Street, where it 
was completely renovated by Mrs. Elaine Carney. 


SPRING POND IN 1793 


Dr. Bentley recorded in his diary his first visit to 
Spring Pond. He was with a group of officials in perambula- 
tion of the town boundaries. Spring Pond today is on the 
boundary between Peabody, Salem and Lynn. 


Dr. Bentley described the pond as a beautiful body 
abounding in small fish, and extending nearly north and 
south above half a mile, and about a quarter of a mile wide. 
The area of Spring Pond is 59 acres. In 1793 the Oliver farm 
extended about three-quarters along the western side. On the 
southeast was the spring, celebrated for its mineral qualities. 
At the time of Bentley's visit, it was very low and did not 
run, having been much neglected and choked with dirt and 
leaves. 


Not far from the spring was a small pond called Shrub 
Pond, for the bushes that surrounded it. Above the spring 
Dr. Bentley observed the cellar of the house on Spring farm. 
This old farm of 33 acres had run out by 1793. 


Captain Derby told Dr. Bentley that his great grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Allen, was here addressed by a German 
physician from Leipzig named Crowninshield, who introduced 
the name to this part of the country in 1686. The Crownin- 
shield family contemplated developing this area as a health 
resort because of its mineral spring. 


The southerly part of Spring Pond runs on the side of 
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two hills and was much indented; another embaying was on the 
west side, according to Bentley. Spring Pond has been a part 
of the Peabody water supply since 1873. It was originally used 
by the old Aquaduct Company that furnished water to Peabody and 
Salem as early as 1797. 


EARLY SCHOOL AT SPRING POND FARM 


In 1806 a school was established in the South Peabody 
area for the benefit of children from Peabody, Salem, and 
Lynn who lived in the Spring Pond and the Flax Pond area of 
Lynn. Up to 1856 the easterly side of Lynn Street in South 
Peabody was a part of Salem. This was annexed to Peabody 
in exchange for land given to Salem in the Boston Street area. 


Dr. Bentley represented Salem on a committee for the 
School, and a Mr. Osborne represented Peabody. On behalf 
of Peabody, Mr. Osborne granted for the assistance of the 
school the sum of $6.00 in 1805. The school mistress taught 
upwards of 20 children from 5 to 14 years of age. The 
following families of this area of South Peabody sent children 
to the school at Spring Pond farm: Rhodes, Newhall, Gelucia, 
Pickering, Tapley, Shillaber, Brown, Very, Curtis, andeReeda. 


TOWN COWS KEPT AT SOUTH PEABODY 


In 1682 Walter Skinner was appointed by the selectmen 
of Salem to keep the town's herd of cows in what is now South 
Peabody. He was ordered to keep the cows two days a week 
towards Butts Brook later known as Tapleys, by Sidney's Pond, 
and at Dog Pond later known as the Bartholomew Pond area. 


SETTLERS OF AREA BETWEEN SUMMIT, WASHINGTON, LOWELL AND FOREST 
STREETS 


EDMUND BATTER 


In 1637 Edmund Batter was granted 100 acres of upland and 
12 acres of meadow in Brooksby, now Peabody. His grant is shown 
on map of Brooksby under the land owned by Eleazer Giles, Deliver- 
ance Parkman, John King, Samuel King, Robert Stone, and Thomas 
Buffington. The Batter farm was later sold to various settlers 
in this area. He lived near Town House Square in Salem. 


ELEAZER GILES AND DELIVERANCE PARKMAN 


This property on Summit Street was originally part of the 
land granted to Edmund Batter. He conveyed part of it to Richard 
Way, and the rest to Thomas Antrum in 1653. Mr. Antrum conveyed 
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part of the property to Isaac Burnap. This included part of 
the land, a house, and barn; he reserved for himself part of 
the house while he lived. Mr. Antrum died before 1664 and 
One undivided half of the farm came into the ownership of 
Deliverance Parkman. 


Isaac Burnap sold his part to Obadiah Antrum, a mariner, 
in 1664. Mr. Antrum was lost at sea on a voyage to the 
West Indies that same year. His widow sold their part of 
the property to Thomas Baker in 1682. 


In 1694 the farm was divided: the eastern part with 
the house and buildings became the property of Deliverance 
Parkman, and the western part of Mr. Baker. In 1695 Baker 
sold his part to Ensign Eleazer Giles. Mr. Giles sold 8 
acres to Samuel King in 1699. 


Ensign Eleazer Giles, a yeoman, was the son of Edward 
Giles who settled in Peabody as early as 1634. The Giles 
family lived principally in Peabody, and many of them were 
seamen. 


The Giles and Parkman land on Summit Street later be- 
came the property of Philip Marsh, as shown on a map of that 
area in 1852. The Marsh house, still standing, was built on 
the site of the early Deliverance Parkman house (map of 
Beoakeby in-1700): Part of ‘this land is now the site of the 
Higgins Junior High School. 


COMMON LAND AND WIGWAM ROCK 


The common land, shown on map of Brooksby along Summit 
and Washington Streets, was originally owned by the town. 
It later was known as Verry's Plain. It is on the Summit 
Street side that Wigwam Rock is located. This rock was given 
that name as early as 1652. It is a boulder with a triangular 
base and three triangular sides. It is about 12 feet in height, 
and each side of the base is about 15 feet long. It is shaped 
like an Indian wigwam; hence the name. 


The cemetery on Washington Street was laid out around 
1732 in the common lands of that area. Practically all of 
the common land as shown on map is now owned by the Eastman 
Gelatine Corporation. 


It was by the brook on Summit Street, near Wigwam Rock 
that the George E. Marsh soap factory was located in 1897. 
This was a branch of the famed soap business operated by 
Caleb and George Marsh in Lynn. They made the well-known 
Goodwill soap, and many a boy would give anything to have 
the famous Goodwill soap carts put out by this concern in 
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that period. 


George Marsh operated a farm on the other side of Summit 
Street, on the site of the Robert Follett land as shown on map 
of 1700. This property was owned in 1832 by Amos Trask who 
resided in a house shown on a map of the town for that year. 

It later came into the possession of John Marsh, who was living 
there in 1852; George Marsh had this farm by 1884. He was 
murdered in 1912, and the Summit Terminal Industrial Park 
occupies part of that farm today. 


ESTATE OF SAMUEL VERY (FOX HILL & EMERSON PARK) 


This property shown on map of Brooksby was originally 
part of the farm of Edmund Batter in 1637. It later came into 
the possession of Mrs. Dorcas Verrin, who sold it ‘to Franeue 
Perry in 1649. Perry sold it to Richard Way for 40 pounds in 
Lo5i% 


Mr. Way in 1656 sold to Samuel Very "all that farm or 
farme house" situated "neere unto the frame house that 1LSA0Er 
late was Mr. Edmond Batters." The Very house and farm was 
located on Fox Hill in the Emerson Park area. 


Samuel Very was a mariner, who came to this area in 1634 
with his mother, widow Bridget Very, who married Edward Giles. 
Samuel Very married Alice Woodis and they were the parents of 
12 children. He died in 1683; many of his descendants also 
followed the sea, among them several shipmasters. Most of the 
men of the family were mechanics. 


ESTATE OF EDWARD GILES (EMERSON PARK AREA) 


This land adjoining Samuel Very's, consisting of 50 acres, 
was the property of Edward Giles as early as 1634. Following 
his death in 1649, his widow Bridget Giles gave ten acres to 
their son, Eleazer. In 1663 he sold that lot to John King, a 
cooper. 


Part of the remaining land was later owned by John Giles, 
another son, who also owned the house located on the property 
in 1671. In 1676 John Giles sold the house, barn, cow houses, 
and a lot of land to Uzall Wardall for 150 pounds. Mr. Wardall 
sold the property in 1684 to William Browne, Jr., a Salem mer- 
chant for 90 pounds. It was revealed at this time that Wardall 
took down the old Giles house and built another on the site. 
This property was owned by Samuel Browne before 1714. 


The remainder of the Giles property, consisting of some 20 
acres, was conveyed by Mrs. Bridget Giles to her son, Eleazer, 
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in 1671; he still owned that part in 1700. The Giles acreage 
on Fox Hill was later to become the site of the first park in 
Peabody in 1892, and also the site of the Essex Agricultural 
Society fair grounds in 1895. It was revealed by N. A. Bushby 
that the land acquired by the Agricultural Society was the 
first piece of land in Essex County cleared for farming pur- 
poses in the 17th Century. 


ESTATE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE CORWIN AND PHILIP LOGEE 
(FRANKLIN STREET AREA) 


This was part of the land owned by Thomas Avery, a black- 
smith, in 1657. He sold it to Captain George Corwin, a mer- 
chant of Salem in 1658. Captain Corwin was born in Workington, 
Cumberland County, England in 1610. He was aman of education 
and property, and became a leading Salem merchant. His pro- 
perty in Peabody was a part of his estate following his death 
£085. 


The Philip Logee property, as shown on map, was part of 
the homestead of Thomas Avery who sold the house and barn on 
it to Captain George Corwin in 1658. The buildings were gone 
by 1672 when Corwin sold it to Philip Logee, a fisherman, who 
was Still in possession of it in 1700. The original Avery 
property is now thickly settled and includes parts of Franklin, 
Perkins, and School Streets. 


EZEKIEL GOLDTHWAITE (PEABODY SQUARE AND FOSTER STREET AREA) 


This lot of land and house (shown on map of Brooksby 
in 1700) was at the corner of Foster and Lowell Streets in 
Peabody Square. It is now the site of the municipal parking 
lots The land was originally owned by Joshua Veren and later 
by Edward Hartnett, who sold it to Thomas Goldthwaite in 1657. 


Thomas Goldthwaite, the ancestor of the Goldthwaite 
family of Peabody, was born in England about 1610. He came 
to New England around 1630 and lived at first in Roxbury. [In 
1636 he became an inhabitant of Salem, and was granted 10 acres 
in the North Fields. He and his first wife, Elizabeth, were 
the parents of three children. 


In 1661 Thomas Goldthwaite built a house at the corner of 
Lowell and Foster Streets, and upon his death in 1682 left the 
property to his son, Samuel. In 1697 Samuel conveyed the house 
and lot to his son, Ezekiel. It was at the old Goldthwaite 
house that General Gideon Foster, who led the local minutemen 
to the Battle of Lexington in the Revolutionary War, was born 
in 1749. His mother was a Goldthwaite, and his father Gideon 
Foster came from Boxford. The Upton block, as well as the 
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Hotel Foster and Peabody's first police station were built 
on this site. 


SAMUEL GOLDTHWAITE (CITY HALL AND GLUE HILL AREA) 


The Samuel Goldthwaite property extended from Goldthwaites 
Brook along Lowell Street, including the Peabody City Hall area, 
and southward to the Glue Hill area. 


This property was early owned by Joshua Veren who sold it 
to Zaccheus Curtis in 1656." Edward Hartnett, Sr:., laterpeeoue 
into possession of it, and built a house on it around 1658. 
Hartnett and his wife were persecuted as Quakers; he was forced 
to sell his home and disappeared from the colony in 1658. 


Mr. Hartnett conveyed the land, house, and barn to Thomas 
Goldthwaite in 1658. Following Goldthwaites's death it passed 
on to his son Samuel in 1682. The original house built by 
Edward Hartnett was torn down prior to 1682 and replaced by 
another built by Samuel Goldthwaite before 1697. 


In 1718 the house and land were left to his son, Nathaniel. 
The second house is no longer in existence, but it was at this 
site that the famed Essex Coffee House, a popular tavern and 
the scene of famous events, was located. The tavern was des- 
troyed by fire in 1843. 


Descendants of the Goldthwaites were prominent in the 
history of Peabody. They were on the list of petitioners for 
land to erect the first meeting house in Peabody Square in 1710; 
they marched with the minutemen from Peabody to the Battle of 
Lexington in the Revolutionary War; and Ebenezer Goldthwaite 
was one of those killed. In the War of 1812 they served in a 
local company commanded by General Foster, and the Goldthwaites 
also operated potteries on Main, Lowell, and Washington Streets. 


Goldthwaites Brook in Peabody was named after that family 
as early as 1714. It was originally called Brooksby River, then 
Brooksby Brook in 1671, and the brook from the fulling mill in 
170.9% 


JOHN SOUTHWICK (LOWELL AND SCHOOL STREET AREA) 


This land and house as shown on map of Brooksby, belonged 
to John Southwick as early as 1657. The house was possibly 
the first one that Southwick and his family resided in. In 
1660 he built the house still standing at 151 Lowell Street 
where he resided until his death in 1672. 
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PEABODY — Perhaps the oldest 
tannery still in operation in the United 
States is the Strauss Tanning Co. at 145 
Lowell St. 

For the past several years there has 
been talk of turning the tannery, which is 
still owned by the Strauss family, into a 
functioning leather museum. The latest 
such proposal is contained in the city’s 
application for historic preservation and 
community development funds. 

The tannery is located next door to the 
320-year-old John Southwick House 
which is already on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

he factory itself originally housed the 
firm of Gray & Southwick, according to 
historian John Well’s ‘‘The Peabody 
Story,’’ and was built in 1867. According 
to company president David Strauss, 
about a quarter of the\present building is 
of original construction. 

The plant was later occupied by 
everett Tanning, and was purchased 
by Strauss’ grandfather in the 1930s. 

Strauss said much of the equipment 
still in daily use at the tannery dates 
back many decades, and has indicated 
his support for a museum. Wells has also 
been a major backer of the concept of a 
museum commemorating Peabody’s 
former status as the leather capital of 
the world. 


Top, David Strauss with shop in 
background, Right, Strauss color 
ma leather Charis Stavros. 
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Good Friday benefit walk is 


By CYNTHIA GARBER 
News Correspondent 
WEST PEABODY — Once 
again, Faith and Concern Inc., 
will sponsor a Good Friday Walk 
for the Hungry People of Haiti. 
This year, the walk will begin 
at 9 a.m., April 1, starting at St. 
John’s Church in downtown 
Peabody. It will proceed to 
Prospect Street, stopping off at 
South Church at 60 Prospect St.; 
back down to First Baptist 
Church at 159 Lowell St.; turn 
right on Perkins Street to 
Washington and Lynn streets to 
St. Ann’s Church; then back 
down Washington Street to 
‘Clement Street, Home Street, 
Marlboro Street, Salem, and 
back to Washington Street, 
- Peabody Square and St. John’s 
Church. 
The Rev. Robert Barber, 
speaking for ‘“‘Faith and Con- 
cern’’ the sponsors of the walk, 
said, ‘‘“Each year, many church 
people of Peabody, their friends 
in Lynnfield, Salem and other 
communities gather sponsors 
who pledge to give a walker a 
certain amount of money per 
mile to alleviate the hunger in 
Haiti — the poorest country in 
3 the western hempisphere. 
“Every bit of the money that 
is collected goes directly to the 
poor of Haiti,’ Barber said, 
adding that there is no 
overhead, no administrative 
costs to absorb because Faith 
and Concern Inc. channels 
donations to Haiti and is a local 
North Shore-based corporation 
made up of all volunteers. 
Rev. Barber said that some of 
» the recipients are the young 
girls who flood into the city of 
“Port-au-Prince, sent by their 
hungry and ofter starving 
families to make money in any 
way they can. Almost always 
> these girls become victimes of 
-prostitution. Sister Monique, an 


Real Estate 


. Barber said, 


energetic and compassionate 
dynamo, founded a _ native 
community of women (many of 
whom were themselves left to 
the streets) to feed these girls, to 
care for them and to educate 
them with skills leading to more 
decent employment. 

Donatons also go to Mother 
Theresa’s Sisters of Charity who 
pick up and feed the dying in the 
streets of Port-au-Prince, a city 
which these sisters say is as bad 
as’ Calcutta. The sisters also 
operate a hospital for children 
desperately ill, mainly due to 
malnutrition. 

In one slum area residents 
sink ankle deep in mud during 


the rainy season and breathe in. 


billows of dust in the dry season. 


Rev. Barber said that money: 


gathered from the walk will help 
provide a community based 
program for nutrition, education 
and health care. 

Many parish projects in rural 
areas also are given a boost by 
the concern and donations of 
those walking or sponsoring a 
walker. Each year Faith and 
Concern sponsors retreats in 
Haiti for U.S. and Canadian 
residents. Retreatants visit and 
participate with the Haitians in 
the projects supported by 
donations. 

Walkers and sponsors are 
encouraged to participate. 
“The gospels 
challenge us to give not out of 
our abundance, but rather to 
give out of our substance.”’ 

Walkers should be at St. John 
the Baptist parking Lot by 9 
a.m., April 1. In the event of 
inclement weather, the alter- 
nate date is April 9. Information 
will be provided by radio station 
WESX, Sister Marie Prefon- 
taine (531-0002) or Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Barber (777-5176). 

ORT NOMINATIONS 
The following officers were 


PEABODY W. Mullarkey Jr. to Sandra J. Kolodziej, 
Bit Mie dates Alexander and at 132 Washington St., 
McKittrick and Carol Sandra J. Kolodziej $15,300. , 
is Dionne tonsils Washington St., 
“Alexander and 9639. Helen) t,.: Brown, 


* Sandra J. Kolodziej, 
‘ “at 132 Washington St., 
“$1,278. 

Patricia A’: 
McKittrick, trustee 
of the estate of James 






Mar gy 
Bresnahan, executrix 
of the estate of 
Patrick Henry 
Bresnahan to 
Alexander T. 


PLUMBING — New or Old 
HEATING — Steam or Water 


Pr administrator of the 
estate of Mary F. 
McClinch to 
Alexander T. and 
Sandra Kolodziej at 
and 
$15,300. 


Henry A. and 
Angela E. Cerasoli to 
Employee Transfer 
Corporation at 53 
Tamarack Lane, 











‘birthdays today. Also 


132 Washington St., 


nominated to the executive 
board of Essex Chapter, 
Women’s American ORT for 
1983-84: - 

Lenore Gordon and Natalie 
Kolodny, co-presidents; Joanne 
Bauer, honor roll vice 
president; Carol Goldenberg, 
special projects vice president; 
Linda Magalnick, program vice 
president; Leslie Tapper, 
membership vice president; 
JoAnne Appelstein, education 
vice president; Joyce Kramer, 
treasurer; Barbara Blumberg, 
financial secretary; Melissa 
Tuttman, corresponding 
secretary and Sherri Bemben, 
recording secretary. 


Additional nominations must 
be submittted to Joanne Bauer, 
nominating committee chair- 
woman, within 10 days with 10 
signatures of members in good 
standing. 

THREE CHEERS . 


. for Chris Bricklemyer of | 


Cub Scout Pack 88 who was the 


Jeane Dix. 


Friday, 


March 25, te 
YOUR BIRTHDAY  PaPers for the boss. It — 
TODAY: Aretha is more important to 
Franklin, sport- be correct than fast. 
scaster Howard A_ new relationship 
Cosell, astronaut Taises More 
James Lovell, Anita Questions than it 
Bryant, rock star 2Swers. Be cautious 
eminst-writer Gloria . 
Steinem celebrate. ,,:AURUS (April 20- 


born on this date: 
composer Bela 
Bartok, conductor 
Arturo Toscanini and 
actor Ed Begley. 
Home life brings you 
greater joy in the 
months ahead. Look 
for an improvement 


suit. 


in parent-child not criticism. 
relations. Be more , GEMINI (Mav 21- 
-June 20): You may be 


observant and you 
will make fewer 
mistakes. Small 
incidents reveal a lot 
about romantic 
partner’s mistakes. 
Changes in certain 
sectors of the 
economv help your 
business aims. 
Review your in- 
vestments. You may 
be mieane out on 


time when preparing - | 


May 20): You find 
yourself on a 
financial 
coaster, 
solution is near. Show 
more confidence in 
yourself and your 
associates will follow 
Shower loved 
ones with affection, 


tempted to buy some 
clothes or a piece of 
furniture you cannot 
afford. Put your 
credit card back in 
your wallet! 
bypass obstacles on 
the road to romance. 

CANCER (June 21- 
July 22): Respect is 
the key to progress. 
Ignore a slick 
competitor. 


grand cha 
Masconome 
Derby held 
Northshore 
Chris rec 
Champion 


Speedway. 
CRAFTSM 
The Pe 
Society is s 
participate 
Crafts Fes 
9:30 a.m. t 
Nathaniel F 
The Barn 
Brooksby 
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John Southwick, husbandman, was the son of Lawrence and 
Cassandra Southwick, Quaker victims from Peabody. He was 
born in England in 1620 and came with his parents to this 
country in 1629. He married first, Sarah, the widow of 
Samuel Tidd in 1642; second, Anne, widow of Thomas Flint 
who died in 1668; third, Sarah Burnett on February 3, 1669. 
He was the father of seven children and died in 1672 at 52 
years of age. 


John Southwick in 1655 built the Original bridge on 
Lowell Street over Goldthwaites Brook which ran around the 
South Church meetinghouse. In 1662 he made extensive repairs 
to this bridge. The selectmen in 1669 appointed John Picker- 
ing, Josiah Southwick (brother of John), and William Trask 
"to make a foot bridge at the brook near to Thomas Goldthwait." 
In 1680 the selectmen ordered that a bridge be made over the 
brook by Thomas Goldthwait, and John King was chosen as over- 
seer of the work. 


During the Quaker Persecution in which his mother and 
father were banished from Massachusetts, John Southwick took 
into his house members of that sect when they came into this 
area and was fined 20 Shillings a week while they remained in 
town. He manifested little or no interest in the Quaker faith; 
neither did he regularly attend the services of the church of 
the Puritans, apparently caring little or nothing for religious 
matters. His wife was repeatedly fined for absence from the 
church up to 1663. Southwick was fined for being a Quaker in 
1658, but despite his lukewarm attitude towards religion, he 
was appointed by the town for various duties. 


He was appointed as Surveyor of Fences for the Northfield 
in 1663, and in 1664 was ordered with Thomas Goldthwaite to 
set up two gates near Goldthwaite's property and Michael Shaf- 
lin's both on Lowell Street. He was appointed a Survey of High- 
ways for the town in 1671 as well. 


Southwick conveyed part of his property in the Lowell and 
School Street area to William Burnell of Boston in 1659. He 
also conveyed 6 acres to William King II and Robert Stone in 
1660. Most of this land came back to the Southwick family 
before 1700. 


SAMUEL GARDNER (LOWELL AND PERKINS STREET AREA) 


This property was Originally part of the Estate of John 
Southwick in 1675. Mr. Southwick died tne los 2 pileaving=iteto 
his daughter Sarah, wife of Thomas Buffington. They built the 
house on it as shown on the early map of Brooksby. The Buffing- 
tons sold the land and house to Samuel Stone in 1685, and it 
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came into the possession of Captain Samuel Gardner before 1700. 
Captain Gardner, one of the leading men of Peabody, had exten- 
sive land holdings throughout the town. He was a leader in 
establishing the First Church in Peabody in 1710; and he lived 
on Central Street. 


THOMAS BUFFINGTON (LOWELL AND FOREST STREET AREA) 


This land owned by Thomas Buffington in 1700, was part 
of that conveyed by the widow Dorcas Verrin to Michael Shafflin, 
a tailor, in 1649. He.also had part of the land granted to 
Edmund Batter in 1637 and sold to Shafflin in 1665. 


This property was later owned by the King family. In 
1789 some 13 acres of land easterly of Forest Street and 
bordering on Lowell Street, was sold to Joseph Shaw, a potter, 
by Jonathan King. 


In 1802 Mr. Shaw bought 18 acres more from Jonathan King, 
and in 1804 acquired more land from Esther Shaw. It appears 
that Mr. Shaw built part of the large house now standing at 
220 Lowell Street around 1807. This was revealed in the sale 
of his house and land some 20 years later, when it stated he 
lived their for that many years. 


Mr. Shaw was born in 1760, and married Mary Stone in 1782. 
They were the parents of seven children. He was active as a 
potter during the peak of the pottery industry in the War of 
1812. He died in 1840 at 80 years of age. 


In 1827 Joseph Shaw in consideration of $2,800 paid by 
Enoch Page of Lynn, a yeoman, sold Mr. Page his homestead in 
Peabody consisting of a dwelling house and barn, potters shop, 
and the land area extending all the way to Clark's Hill, later 
named Page's Hill. Thus, the present Page's Hill, a favorite 
ski area for years, has bore that name since 1827. 


Caleb F. Winchester and Stephen F. Blaney, local manufac- 
turers, purchased the Enoch Page Estate in 1871 for $7,315. At 
that time the estate contained over 300,000 square feet of land 
with the old homestead at 220 Lowell Street. 


In 1892 the properties of Winchester and Blaney were parti- 
tioned. The County Commissioners report with plan showed Mr. 
Winchester had two houses including his, and the one at 220 
Lowell Street, plus 157,200 square feet of land. Mr. Blaney had 
his house plus 150,000 square feet of land. The original Shaw 
house was occupied by Charles T. Winchester and his family until 
shortly after his untimely death in 1897 at 38 years of age. 


BOS 


Following the Winchester ownership, the house was owned 
by Charles B. Vaughn. In 1915 the Vaughn's sold it to Judge 
Benjamin Hall, the first judge of the Peabody District Court. 
His widow, Hannah G. Hall, sold the property to Daniel N. 
Crowley, prominent businessman who owned the Almy Department 
Stores up to recent years. The Crowley family still occupy 
the estate on Lowell Street. 


In 1944 the house was described as being the most color- 
ful and picturesque homestead of the North Shore. It was 
stated that it contained large rooms with walls decorated 
with ancient colonial and oriental wallpaper, had hewed 
furniture, dainty fireplaces, and a Puritanic kitchen made 
for a large family. 


In addition a sailors lookout attracted much attention. 
It was also stated that many notables visited the house, and 
among them was Barrister Joseph Choate of Salem. 


THE KINGS AND THE KINGDOM AREA 


Among those receiving early land grants in Peabody was 
William King, the ancestor of that family in the town. He 
was born in England about 1595, and married Dorothy Hayne. 
In 1636 he and his wife Dorothy and their five children sailed 
from Weymouth, Dorcetshire, England. He was granted land in 
Manchester, Beverly, and Peabody. His grant in Peabody con- 
sisted of 40 acres in 1636, and was referred to as being in 
the northern part of the town. He resided on his grant at 
Royal Side, now Ryal Side, in Beverly. William King died 
around 1650, his sons William, Samuel, and John bought land 
in Peabody following his death. 


In an early map of Brooksby in 1700 showing the early 
settlers and landowners, the sons of William King are repre- 
sented. The map shows the section between Forest, Lowell, 
and Summit Streets. 


Samuel King, one of the sons had land at the corner of 
Summit and Forest Street. This land was granted to Edmund 
Batter, a Salem merchant, in 1637, owned later by Isaac Bur- 
napp who sold it to Robert Stone and William King, Jr., in 
1664. It was owned by Samuel King in 1700. 


John King had the land adjoining his brother's off Forest 
Street. This land was also granted to Edmund Batter in 1637, 
who sold it to Thomas Goldthwaite in 1667. Following Mr. 
Goldthwaite's death in 1683, it came into the possession of 
his son-in-law, John King. 


William King, Jr., bought and sold various acreage in 
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Peabody as mentioned in the various land grants of the town 

in this volume. He lived in Peabody from 1665 until his death 
in 1684. His house is shown on a map of the Northfields near 
the Peabody Square area under the name of Samuel Stone in 1700. 


Mr. King and his wife's brother Robert Stone; bought the 
house and land from Isaac Bacon in 1665. King left his*halt 
of the house and land, to his wife Katherine and children. In 
16935Mrs<— King? soldsthis half) eitor 00 pounds, to Samuel Stone, 
then the owner of the other half. 


The King family later acquired the following properties 
as shown on the map of Brooksby in 1700: Estate of Robert 
Stone, Thomas Buffington, Alice Shafflin, part of the estate 
of Edward Giles, and 8 acres of the Eleazer Giles land on 
Summit Street. They also acquired land on Lowell Street below 
the Colonel Thomas Reed grant. It can be seen why this section 
of Peabody was later to be known as "The Kingdom" — because of 
the large and valuable land holdings of the King family. 


The Peabody branch of the family descends from John King, 
the son of William and Dorothy King. John was born in Salem 
about 1638, and married in 1660 Elizabeth Goldthwaite, daughter 
of Thomas Goldthwaite of Peabody. Their son Samuel married 
Elizabeth Marsh; it was he who probably was the first clerk of 
the first church in Peabody, the South Congregational, in 1711. 


Samuel's and Elizabeth's son, Zachariah, married Hannah 
Southwick; and their son, Zachariah, Jr., married Desire Jacobs, 
the granddaughter of Governor Thomas Dudley. Zachariah King, 
Jr., went in Captain Caleb Lowe's company from Peabody to the 
Battle of Lexington in the Revolutionary War. 


LARGE TRADING BUSINESS 


The wealth of the Kings was not through their labors in 
the soil, but rather from their business Capacity, and keen 
perception in trade. The pioneer in this trading business was 
Desire (Jacobs) King, wife of Zachariah, who commenced opera- 
tions in a small way at the close of the Revolution. 


Desire King (1746-1799) Opened a small store in the farm- 
house at the corner of Forest and Lowell Streets. She took 
charge of the business, made her own purchases from importers, 
Sold directly to exporters, and was recognized as a merchant in 
full standing. 


When a vessel arrived in Salem from a foreign port, she was 
one of the first at the wharf. At driving a bargain she was 
considered as apt as any man in the business. She soon laid 
the foundation of an extensive and prosperous business. She 
also manufactured vinegar on a great scale, buying cider for 
that purpose from farmers' carts on the way to the market and 
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from all the country round, to the remote interior. 


Desire King was the mother of nine children, seven sons 
and two daughters. Five of the sons developed into able 
businessmen. The business increased in volume. They would 
buy frozen hogs from all the surrounding country, as well 
as from Vermont and New Hampshire until they had a monopoly 
of the pork market. The hogs were cut up, the hams smoked, 
and the remainder salted down. Marblehead and Gloucester 
fishermen afforded a ready market. 


Another important article was Jamaica rum. According 
to all accounts it was bought, sold, and used in those days 
with as little reserve as any other "necessity of life." A 
grocer would no more think of running a store without a stock 
of rum then he would of doing without flour, molasses, or 
pork. 


From all parts of New England farmers passed the King 
store on their way to Salem, and stopped to trade with the 
Kings. The family thought so much of the frozen hog business, 
that it was common for them to purchase 20 to 30 loads of 
frozen hogs at a time, and every room in the house would be 
full of them. They even put them in the parlor. 


When they got ready to cut up the hogs, they would put 
upwards of 200 hogs into the water of a nearby stream and 
thaw them. They sold barrels of pork for the use of sailors 
who had few other provisions. 


The high season of prosperity for the Kings commenced 
soon after the close of the Revolution and continued until 
about 1825, when the opening of the Erie Canal and railroads 
changed the whole face of business in the country, and a large 
portion of Vermont produce that previously was brought into 
this area, drifted into other markets. 


After achieving success in general trading, the Kings 
embarked on another adventure, that of buying up immense tracts 
of Essex County woodland on speculation. At one time they pro- 
bably owned more land than any other family in Essex County, 
and in wealth they were second only to Salem merchants. They 
still had large tracts of land in Peabody up to recent years. 


Of the children of Zachariah and Desire King, one of the 
most able was Daniel King, and his son, Daniel P. King, was 
the only U. S. Congressman ever elected from Peabody. The 
story of his life and career will be found in another part 
of this volume. Daniel King's other son was Jonathan, who 
was a familiar figure at the old Peabody town meetings and 
spoke out for economy in public expenditures. 
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KINGS LISTED WITH RICH MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An 1851 publication, THE RICH MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS, listed 
the Kings with the following data: 


EBENEZER KING - "His money was mostly inherited. A 
farmer, of very industrious habits. A man of 
considerable shrewdness, yet fair benevolence." 
His wealth was estimated at $50,000. 


JONATHAN KING - "Partly inherited. Farmer. 
Brother of the late Congressman Daniel P. 
King. Jonathan is a man of many excellent 
qualities, but which of them has urged him 
to the commission of the sin of old bachelor- 
ship, deponent saith not. It is just barely 
possible that one old bachelor in a hundred 
can conscientiously put in, as a palliation 
of his guilt, the circumstance of personal 
unavailableness with the fair sex. Such a plea, 
however, is out of the question here, for it 
is a "fixed fact" that several young ladies 
are anxious to marry (the) King!" 


Jonathan gave up his bachelorship and was 
married in 1864, when 58 years old, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Brown) Damon who survived him. 
Thevehadano children. sine) solehismweea Len 
was estimated at $50,000, which was increased 
to a much larger figure in later years. 


SAMUEL KING - "Partly inherited. A shrewd, 
money making farmer." In 1851 his wealth 
was listed at $50,000. He was the youngest 
son of Zachariah and Desire King. He built 
the King house at the corner of Lowell and 
Forest Streets in 1846, now the home of Mrs. 
Harold G. Childs, on the site of the Zachariah 
and Desire King house and store. In 1880 Eben 
U. King, the grandfather of Mrs. Childs, wrote 
about the house and the Kingdom area. He re- 
vealed that the old house that formerly stood 
on the site was moved away. His grandfather, 
Zachariah King, was born in the old house in 
1744. The present house at 240 Lowell Street 
was once used as a station for the “underground 


railway to Canada" in the days preceding the 
Civil War. 


Among the Kings of later years was James P. King, one of 
the most successful farmers in Essex County. He was one of the 
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sons of Samuel King, and operated a large farm in the King- 
dom, as did two of his brothers. Besides farming he served 
in the state legislature, as overseer of the poor for the 
town, and as vice president of the Essex Agricultural Society. 


Daniel Webster King, son of Congressman Daniel P. King, 
was a prominent businessman who carried on a successful glue 
business in Boston. He later was one of the officials of 
the American Glue Company of Peabody. 


The King family were active in Peabody to recent years. 
Warren Dudley King was a graduate of M.I.T. and an Electrical 
Engineer. He served as manager of the Peabody municipal elec- 
tric light plant and department for both the town and CUGy: 
governments. Another of the Kings who served as manager of 
the light plant was James A. King. Another was Henry A. King 
who served as vice principal of Peabody High. He will always 
be remembered by students who came in contact with him for 
his good advice and fine qualities. 


KING CEMETERY 


A unique private cemetery on Lowell Street, Peabody, has 
been in existance since 1799. It has served as the private 
cemetery for the King family and their relations all those 
years. There are at least 64 Kings along with other family 
names such as Upton and Hutchinson, who were related to the 
Kings. 


The cemetery contains the graves of three Revolutionary 
soldiers from Peabody: Jonathan King who died in 1825 at 80, 
Zachariah King who died in 1832 at 88, and Major Andrew Munroe, 
who died in 1836 at 80. Another King who served in the Revolu- 
tion was Amos King, who died in 1831 when he was 80, and is 
buried at the private cemetery on Summit Street, Peabody, which 
was once part of the King land area. 


The oldest grave that can be found in the King cemetery 
is that of Desire King, who died December 29, 17.9.9 eethe 
cemetery is also the resting place of Peabody's only congress- 
man, Daniel P. King, who died in 1850. 


The tombs are on the side of the hill above the cemetery. 


They were built more than 100 years ago. The cemetery is 
privately owned by a corporation which is endowed. 


WILLIAM SHAW'S LAND 


This land, shown on the map of Brooksby, was mentioned 
previously. William Shaw was a planter who arrived in Salem 
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in 1668, and married Elizabeth Fraile of Lynn that same year. 
He took a second wife, Mary, in 1692; he was the father of 
eight.children.. Hes built, the, house, in d70.+-stoi6-stiae 
standing on Lowell Street today, being formerly owned by 
Ernest A. Woelfel. He died in 1726, and his descendants lived 
at the old homestead for several years. 


LOWELL STREET AREA BELOW COLONEL REED GRANT 


In this part of Lowell Street from Peabody Square to the 
Downing farm, as shown on the map of Brooksby below the Colonel 
Thomas Reed land grant, there were only five houses on that side 
of the street in 1700, and were four on the other side for the 
Same distance. The street was laid out as early as 1659. On 
the site of the South Church in 1700 was common land. The first 
meetinghouse of Peabody was erected there in 1711. 


SAMUEL ROBINSON (KLEMM'S BAKERY AND CENTRAL FIRE STATION AREA) 


The land at this Lowell Street site as shown on map was 
granted to Hugh Jones in 1661; he conveyed it to William 
Robinson also in 1661. Mr. Robinson built a small dwelling 
house and barn upon this land. He originally lived at what 
is now the corner of Central and Jacobs Street, and he and 
his sons at one time owned a large part of the westerly side 
of Central Street. 


William Robinson, a tailor, was granted 20 acres of land 
in Peabody by the town of Salem in 1637. He built his house 
in the Central and Jacobs Street area in 1644. 


At the time of his death in 1678 his property on Lowell 
Street was appraised at 30 pounds. The property was left to 
his sons, Samuel and John Robinson. Samuel later became the 
sole owner. The house built by his father was taken down before 
1723 when Samuel conveyed the property to his daughter, Martha, 
wife of Samuel Pope. 


The Robinson property on Lowell Street is now the site of 
Klemm's bakery, the former Lalime's garage, the Herbster building, 
and the Central Fire Station. The old Peabody Press building was 
also located on this site for many years. 


SAMUEL SOUTHWICK AND WILLIAM OSBORN LAND 


The large tract of land adjoining Samuel Robinson's on 
Lowell Street as shown on map of Brooksby, was early owned by 
John Southwick, the son of the Quaker victims Lawrence and Cas- 
Sandra Southwick. After his death in 1672 it descended to his 
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sons, Samuel, John, and Isaac. By 1700 Samuel was the sole 
owner; the Southwick's had a burial place on this land in 
ee} 


William Osborn had the triangle of land in the rear of 
Samuel Southwick's in 1700. This also was originally part 
of the John Southwick land. In 1685 his sons, Samuel and 
John, sold it to William Osborn, who was the first of that 
family in Peabody. 


JOHN SOUTHWICK HOUSE (151 LOWELL STREET) 


This old house still standing at 151 Lowell Street was 
built around 1660 by John Southwick, a son of Lawrence and 
Cassandra Southwick. He was born in England in 1620, and 
died at this house in Peabody in 1672. John Southwick at 
one time owned all the land shown on maps of Brooksby in 1700 
under the name of Samuel Southwick, William Osborn, Joseph 
Orne house lot, Samuel Stone, and John Southwick. 


In 1680 the Southwick family had 36 acres of land which 
included the house lot and large tract adjoining it as shown 
on map. John Southwick was buried on this farm; the family 
used the burial lot until 1832, when Monumental Cemetery was 
opened on Wallis Street and the bodies were moved to that 
cemetery. 


Samuel Southwick, one of John's sons acquired the entire 
property from the other heirs in 1680. He died in 1709 and 
the property was left to his son, Ebenezer. The famed South- 
wick Tavern that stood on Lowell Street near Endicott Street 
was built by Ebenezer Southwick in the early 1700's. Most 
of the original Southwick land was sold by Ebenezer in large 
and small lots; after his mother's death, he sold the old 
home at 151 Lowell Street to Robert Stone. On Mr. Stone's 
Beatit was, Left sto hisison, Robert Stone; Jr," in 13815). 


In 1816 Mr. Stone sold half of the house to Eben Nichols 
and the other half to Sarah Stacy. The Southwick house had 
two owners up to 1857, eventually, after the death of the 
last owners, Phebe King and Lucy M. Twiss, the property came 
into the possession of the Abbott family. It remained in 
that family to 1960. 


JOSEPH ORNE HOUSE AND LAND (LOWELL STREET) 
Next to the Southwick property on Lowell Street as shown 


on early map of Brooksby was the Joseph Orne house and land. 
He also owned another lot on the same site of Lowell Street, 
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between the Shafflin property and the Downing farm as shown 
on map. 


The Orne house and land early belonged to John Southwick; 
following his death it went to his daughter, Mary, the wife 
of Thomas Bart, who built the house upon it in 1673. They 
sold the house and land to William Russell, a fisherman, in 
1674. Mr. Russell sold the property in 1685 to Joseph Orne, 
who was a cordwainer and shoemaker. 


The other Joseph Orne lot, mentioned above, was the 
western end of the homestead of Michael Shafflin as early as 
1659. He sold it to William Russell in 1673, and Russell to 
Joseph Orne in 1685. Ensign Joseph Orne was the son of 
Deacon John Orne of Salem. He married Anna Tomson in 1677, 
and they were the parents of six children. 


SAMUEL STONE AND ROBERT STONE HOUSE (LOWELL STREET) 


The land of Samuel Stone as shown on map of Brooksby was 
also early owned by John Southwick. In his will the land was 
left to his sons, Samuel, John, and Isaac. They sold it to 
Samuel Stone, a bricklayer in 1685. 


The house and land of Robert Stone belonged to Michael 
Shafflin as early as 1659; for the sum of 20 pounds, he sold 
it to his son-in-law, Robert Stone, a mariner, in 1685. Mr. 
Stone died in 1690, when the property was appraised at 60 
pounds. Samuel Stone, who owned the adjoining land, then lived 
in the house. The real estate of the late Robert Stone was 
divided in 1693, and the house was assigned to Robert Stone, 
his grandson. 


MICHAEL AND ALICE SHAFFLIN (KINGDOM AREA LOWELL STREET) 


This land and house as shown on map belonged to Michael 
Shafflin in 1659. Michael Shafflin came from New Sarum (Salis- 
bury) Wiltshire, England. He sailed from Southampton on the 
ship JAMES in 1635, and arrived in this area that same year. 

He was a tailor, and was appointed a town constable in 1645. 


Following his death in 1686, the property was left to 
his wife, Alice Shafflin. During the witchcraft delusion of 
1692, their daughter, Alice, made accusations, but a timely 
whipping brought her to her senses before she did any harm. 


In 1714, following Mrs. Shafflin's death, the property 
was left to her daughters, Elizabeth, the wife of Israel Shaw, 
and Alice, the wife of Thomas Nelson. The estate was divided 
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in 1715, when the house and lot were released to Elizabeth. 
The old Shafflin house was taken down before 1723 when they 
sold the land to Colonel Daniel Epes, son of the famed school- 
master. The Epes family owned the large Reed farm as shown 
on map at this time. The Shafflin property was later owned 

by the King family. 


THE WESTFIELD (WESTERLY SIDE OF. CENTRAL STREET) 


The westerly side of Central Street from the freight yards 
to Wilson Square was known as the Westfield in the early land 
grants. It contained about 50 acres and was laid out prior 
to 1640. Central Street was known as "Ye Kings Highway" in 
early maps of this area. It was also known as Garp or Gape 
Lane. Of interest is an early brook running parallel to 
Central Street from William Osborn's land to Gardner's Bridge 
Sethe map,.of/l1700.. This brook is not4shown on present-day 
maps of Peabody. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL GARDNER 


This land and house shown on map of Westfield went from 
Gardner's Brook and Gardner's Bridge to the vicinity of what 
is now Central and Warren Streets. From that point it went 
in a westerly direction to the brook and behind the properties 
of Marshall, Pasco, and Robert Pease. 


The northern part of the land originally belonged to 
Thomas Bullock, then to Henry Bullock, and then to his son, 
Henry, Jr., to 1656. The first Henry Bullock was a husband- 
man and came in the ship ABIGAIL .in 1635 with his wife, Susan 
and three children. He certified from St. Lawrence Parish, 
England, and settled in Charlestown, Massachusetts, as early 
as 1638. In 1643 he settled in Peabody, and died in 1663. 
miseson, Henry, died in 1656, and the Bullock land on Central 
Street was sold to Henry Cooke in 1657. Isaac Cooke, the son 
of Henry, owned the property in 1661, and in 1686 sold it to 
John Robinson. In 1692 the Robinson family sold this part of 
the land to Captain Samuel Gardner. 


The southerly part of the Gardner land belonged to Elias 
Mason before 1675, then to John Robinson, a tailor, who married 
Mason's daughter. In 1692 it was sold to Captain Samuel Gard- 
ner. 


CAPTAIN GARDNER'S HOUSE 


According to Sidney Perley, the Captain Samuel Gardner 
house was located at the southerly corner of Central and 
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Jacobs Streets on the site of the old Jacobs house. He differs 
from other historians who placed his residence at the northerly 
corner of Central and Elm Streets, which would be on the Abel 
Gardner land as shown on the map of the Northfields above the 
mill pond in 1700. Captain Gardner did not own that land, how- 
ever, as it belonged to his uncle Samuel, and to his cousin Abel 
in 1700. There was no house on that land RU ecOmy ue 


The old house on the corner of Jacobs and Central Street 
was the early estate of William Robinson who died in 1678. The 
house at that time was referred to as Old, and a barn was located 
nearby. In 1678 the property, valued at 40 pounds, was left to 
Samuel and John Robinson. 


In 1691 Captain Samuel Gardner acquired the property from one 
Ele de Boone Repose. In reference to this transfer of the 
property, it was revealed that a number of French Huguenots from 
the Island of St. Christopher, West Indies, arrived in this area 
in 1686. They were accompanied by their minister, David De Bonrepose. 
His brother, Elias De Bonrepose, a merchant, came to Peabody in 
1686 and bought the Robinson house. The house at that time was 
described as being pretty and having 17 acres of land, completely 
cleared, with a small orchard. 


Captain Samuel Gardner resided at this house for the remainder 
of his life. He was a leader of the movement for the establishment 
of the first meetinghouse in Peabody Square in 1710. Captain 
Gardner was the son of Lieutenant George Gardner, and the grandson 
of Thomas Gardner the ancestor of that family who were prominent 
in the early history of Peabody. Captain Gardner was an outstanding 
leader of the town, and was referred to as a baker, merchant, and 
gentleman. He was born in 1647, and served as a Constable, Select- 
man, Recorder, Moderator, Surveyor, Representative, and Deputy to 
the General Court, served with the military and rose to the rank 
of Captain. He was also in charge of forming the south boundary 
line between Peabody and Lynn in 1684. 


Captain Gardner, one of the largest land owners in Peabody, 
owned several buildings as well. He inherited his father's farm 
in West Peabody and enlarged it so that by 1697 it consisted of 
450 acres. In addition to his property in West Peabody and on 
Central Street, he purchased from Thorndike Proctor 28 acres 
of land on Lowell Street above Proctor's Crossing, and the Samuel 
Marble farm including the dwelling house and barn in 1720 that 
were originally part of the Downing-Proctor farm. Marbles Meadow 
off Lowell Street derives its name from Samuel Marble. Gardner 
also owned land near the "Butts" in South Peabody, held many 
mortgages, and sold many lots. 


Captain Gardner died in 1724, leaving his property on Central 
Street to his grandsons, John, Daniel, and Samuel. They were the 
sons of the captain's deceased son, John Gardner. 
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In 1733 the property on Central Street was divided among 
the grandsons, and the old homestead was given to Samuel Gardner, 
a merchant. In 1736 he sold the property to Daniel Jacobs, a 
cordwainer, for 230 pounds. While Mr. Jacobs owned the pro- 
perty the old house was destroyed by fire in 1771. It was 
upon precisely the same site that the present large Jacobs 
house at the corner of Jacobs and Central Streets was built 
in 1773. This house was referred to as the pre-Revolutionary 
Jacobs house, in a painting of Peabody Square and Central Street 
by Gideon Foster, Jr., in 1828. The Jacobs family was still 
living there in 1856. 


HENRY BULLOCK AND ISAAC COOK 


This large area in the rear of Captain Gardner's as shown 
On map of Westfield, and adjoining the Robert Pease property 
on Central Street, early belonged to Henry Bullock. He built 
the house next to the Pease property around 1643. He later 
conveyed it to his son, Henry; after the latter's death, the 
land, dwelling, and outhouses were sold by his widow to Henry 
Cookin nlo57:. 


Mr. Cook lived in the house; he was a slaughterer by 
trade. He died in 1662 when the property was appraised at 
60 pounds and divided between his sons, Isaac and Henry. By 
1682 Isaac Cook became the owner of the entire property, and 
Beewasustitl in his familytupeto 1700. 


The Cook family were descendants of Henry Cook, the 
slaughterer, who appeared at a town meeting in Salem in 1638 
and desired to be an inhabitant. His son, ISaac, a husband- 
man, married Elizabeth Buxton in 1664. They were the parents 
of 13 children. The property was later owned by their son 
Samuel, and by his son Samuel, Jr., who married Elizabeth 
erg les sin eli/3 5. 


PEABODY'S SLAIN HEROES WAKED AT COOK HOUSE IN 1775 


The son of Samuel and Elizabeth Cook, Samuel Cook, Jr., 
baptized in 1741, was killed at the Battle of Lexington on 
April 19, 1775. At the Cook house at 65 Central Street five 
of the minutemen from Peabody killed at the battle were waked 
for two days. They were Samuel Cook, George Southwick, Henry 
Jacobs, Ebenezer Goldthwaite, and Benjamin Daland. This 
possibly was the second house built on that site, as it is 
still standing today at 10 Harris Street where it was moved 
several years ago. For over a hundred years the Cook family 
resided at 65 Central Street. 
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JOHN MARSHALL AND JOHN ROBINSON HOUSE (WARREN STREET) 


This property was originally part of grants to Robert and 
John Pease from 1636 to 1638. The Pease family erected a dwelling 
and shop at this site, which was later sold by John Pease, Jr., to 
John Marshall, a merchant, in 1682. Mr. Marshall resided here until 
his death in 1693. The estate then came into the hands of John 
Robinson, a tailor. 


The house on this property was described in 1838 as an old 
Salt box; one of the Buxton families lived there in 1838. The 
house was still occupied by the Buxtons up to 1852; when Warren 
Street was laid out by the town, and the old house was taken down. 


PEASE - PASCO - ROBINSON HOUSE (60 CENTRAL STREET) 


The next property on Central Street shown on map of Westfield 
was owned by John Pease. It was originally owned by the Pease family 
as part of their grants from 1636 to 1638. At the time it was sold 
by Pease to Hugh Pasco in 1682, it was described as including a 
house and barn. Hugh Pasco, a mariner, in 1706 sold the property 
to John Robinson. 


John Robinson, the son of William Robinson, early Peabody 
settler, was a tailor. He married Sarah Mason in 1665 and they 
were the parents of four children. The Robinsons were members of 
the old South Church when it was established in Peabodys imu... 
They were still living at this house Ue t Om ier 


The old Robinson house was occupied by John and Polly Reed in 
1838, then jointly by the families of H. Poor and S. E. Reed in 
1856, then by Mrs. E. Poor. Calvin Pierce acquired the property 
in the 1890's, tore down the old house, and built the present one 
at 60 Central Street. 


ROBERT PEASE PROPERTY (62 CENTRAL STREET) 


This land was granted to Robert Pease in 1636 when he erected 
a dwelling at what is now 62 Central Street on this site. Robert 
Pease, the son of Robert and Margaret Pease, was born in England 
around 1607. He came with his widowed mother from Great Baddow, 
Essex County, England on the ship FRANCIS in 1634. They were early 
settlers of Peabody, and many of his descendants were mariners. 


In the settlement of the Robert Pease estate, the property 
in Peabody was left to his wife, Maria, and sons, Robert, Jr., and 
John. In 1658, Robert Pease, Jr., received 3/4 of an acre 
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upon his marriage. During the witchcraft delusion of 1692, 
Sara, the wife of Robert Pease, Jr., who was a weaver, was 
arrested and put in Salem Goale for witchcraft. Fortunately 
for her, the delusion was nearly at an end, and she escaped 
execution. 


In 1705 the property was given to their son, Isaac Pease, 
a yeoman, who in 1711 sold the land and homestead to Captain 
John Gardner. 


FIRST SCHOOL 


OpeMarch=27,°1712*Captainndohn Gardnergsold therold 
Robert Pease house to Abel Gardner and others for the establish- 
ment of the first school in Peabody. The old Pease homestead 
served as a school until 1739, when the town voted to build 
a new schoolhouse on that site. One hundred years later, in 
1840, the second schoolhouse on this site was removed to Winter 
Street, and a new one was built, which in 1857 was sold and 
divided, with one-half the school remodelled into a house now 
standing at 62 Central Street, and the other half made into a 
house at 16 Tremont Street. The Bowditch School replaced the 
old school when it was built. 


PARSON PRESCOTT HOUSE 


In 1713 Captain John Gardner sold to the Reverend Benjamin 
Prescott, the first minister at the old South Church, half an 
acre which was the northern part of the land he bought of Isaac 
Pease for the schoolhouse lot in 1711. Itiwas on this land-that 
Mr. Prescott built his first house in 1714 at what is now 64 
Central Street. In 1733 he bought from Samuel Gardner "the Hill 
Pasture" directly across the street from his home, a part of 
which he set aside for a burial place. Parson Prescott resided 
at his first residence with his first two wives, and it was here 
that his children were born. 


In 1748 Mr. Prescott married Mary Pepperell the sister of 
Sir William Pepperell, the colonial Governor. As a wedding 
present Sir William built the house at 72 Central Street for 
the Reverend Prescott and his sister around 1749-50. Sir 
William Pepperell was born at Kittery, Maine, in 1696 and was 
a leading soldier in the French and Indian War. As Maine was 
a part of Massachusetts during his lifetime, Sir William was 
elected a representative to the Massachusetts General Court 
in 1726, a member of the council in 1727, and Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 1730. 


For his outstanding service in King George's War for the 
New England Colonies in capturing the French stronghold on Cape 
Breton Island in 1745, Pepperell was created a baronet by King 
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George the Second in 1746, and received high honors in England 
in 1749. In the French and Indian War he commanded the forces 
defending New England. 


From 1756 to 1758 he was acting Governor of Massachusetts. 
At that time he was a frequent visitor to the Prescott home on 
Central Street, and on his trips between Boston and Maine, he 
also was a guest in the house he built. 


The Prescott house was a large house of fifteen rooms, 
with a gambrel roof. It contained much fine paneling and 
Carving. 


Parson Prescott died on May 28, 1777; his son, Benjamin, 
died one year later, to the day. His son, Henry, his executor, 
sold "the Mansion House" in 1782 to John Moriarty with two acres 
and 80 poles of land. Moriarty was a merchant, a flamboyant 
character who was remembered for his exploit of riding his 
favorite horse, for a boast, starting far down in the fields, 
through the back door and great entry of the house, out the 
front door, and up Prescott*s Hill at top speed. 


The Prescott house was mortgaged by Moriarty in various 
parts to Phineas Smith in 1783, and to James Annis and Samuel 
Phippen in 1785. Smith sold his part to Annis in 1787; Annis 
sold the northern part to Jonathan Osborne in 1790. The northern 
part of the house remained in the Osborne family to 1893. 


Samuel Phippen's widow and daughter sold the southern half 
of the house to Jonas Stevens in 1805. Stevens sold this part 
in 1812 to Daniel Frye. Joshua Buxton bought the half from 
Pruye=s heirs in’ 1815: 


When Joshua Buxton died in 1881 at 96 years of age, the old 
house became the property of his daughter, Mary Jane Buxton. 
In 1893 she bought the northern half owned by the Osbornes. 
Following her death the house was sold, and unfortunately was 
greatly damaged by fire. It was torn down and the Prescott 
apartment building was built on the old site. 


REBECCA PRESCOTT'S STORY 


Of the descendants of Parson Prescott, the most notable 
was his granddaughter, Rebecca, (born 1742) the daughter of 
Benjamin Prescott, Jr., and Rebecca Minot. She inherited the 
Parson's brilliant mind. Little is known of her until she was 
seventeen, when tradition tells us she started on horseback 
one morning to visit her aunt, the wife of the Reverend Josiah 
Sherman of Woburn. As she arrived, her uncle's brother, Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, was just starting back to New Haven. 
Rebecca was a beauty and a fine horsewoman, and Roger Sherman 
promptly changed his mind about going home. 
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Although he was a plain man, and a widower, more than 
twice her age, his courtship prospered, and they were married 
in the Prescott mansion on May 12, 1763, by her grandfather, 
then 76 years of age. 


Roger Sherman was the only man to sign the four docu- 
ments of our Country - The Declaration of Rights in 1774, 
The Declaration of Independence in 1776, The Articles of 
Confederation in 1777, and the Constitution of the United 
States in 1789. 


Rebecca Sherman went to Connecticut to live, but much 
of her life was spent in Philadelphia. When George Washing- 
ton ordered the new American flag made by Betsy Ross, Rebecca 
was privileged to sew some of the stars in place, and later 
she made the first Federal flag ever made in the State of 
Connecticut. 


The Shermans were in Philadelphia when Independence 
was declared, and General Washington gave a dinner to the 
political leaders and their wives. Rebecca was then 34 and 
a very beautiful woman. She wore a green silk dress at this 
dinner, and General Washington, always appreciative of feminine 
beauty, took her out to the table, thus making her the guest 
of honor. This aroused the envy and jealousy of Mrs. Hancock, 
who afterwards said that she was entitled to that distinction. 
When General Washington heard of this remark, he said, "What- 
ever may be Mrs. Hancock's sentiments in the matter, I had the 
honor of escorting the handsomest lady in the room." 


One of Rebecca Sherman's daughters became the mother of 
Roger Sherman Baldwin, Governor of Connecticut and United 
States Senator; another, the mother of the Honorable William 
H. Evarts. A third daughter was the mother of United States 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar, who came several times to the 
old Prescott Mansion in Peabody to stand in the very room 
where his great-grandfather wrote his sermons and essays. 

It can thus be seen that the descendants of Peabody's first 
minister of the old South Church became quite prominent in 
the Nation. 


WILLIAM OSBORN AND THE OSBORN FAMILY 


The famed Osborn family of Peabody descended from William 
Osborn (born 1642 or 1644) who lived on Central Street. There 
is no record of his parentage. Possibly he was related to the 
first William Osborn of record in this area who had an early 
land grant near Strongwater Brook and Aborn Street in 1638. 
The first William Osborn mentioned in the early records of 
Salem married Frizwid Collicott, spent his later years in 
Boston, and died in 1662. They were the parents of five 
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children, and their descendants are found in Connecticut and 
Long Island. 


William Osborn who lived on Central Street married Hannah 
Burton in 1672. Her father, John Burton, lived on Central 
Street (easterly side) near Wilson Square in 1664, and was an 
early tanner. The children of William and Hannah Osborn were 
Samuel, John, Hannah who married John Trask, and William. 


In 1694 William Osborn acquired most of the land as shown 
on map of Westfield from John Bullock. This land was originally 
owned by Thomas Bullock, who erected a house on it before 1657, 
when Henry Bullock came in possession of the property. Upon 
Henry Bullock's death in 1664, the property was left to his 
wife, Elizabeth, and upon her death to his grandson, John Bullock. 
The property was appraised at 40 pounds, and John Bullock, a 
brewer, conveyed the larger part of his property, including the 
house, to William Osborn. The rear part of the land was conveyed 
by the Bullock estate to Philip English in 1696; in 1698 he sold 
it to Isaac Pease. 


WILLIAM OSBORN HOUSES 


William Osborn evidently owned some of the Bullock land 
prior to 1694, since he built an old salt box house, at the gheadc 
of the present day Bowditch Street around 1680. This old house, 
which stood for almost 200 years at that location, was torn down 
around 1870. 


In this house Nathaniel Bowditch, who lived across the 
street, received his early education from Margaret and Patience 
Osborn. Bowditch went on to become famous; his work on navigation 
was world-renowned. 


Upon the death of William Osborn in 1729, half of this house 
was left to his wife, Hannah, and upon her death it was left to 
his son, John Osborn, who married Mercy Southwick. The property 
was described in the will of William Osborn as his dwelling house 
and barn with the land adjoining, and the little orchard between 
the house and barn. At the time of William Osborn's death he 
owned three houses on Central Street which were left to his wife 
and children. 


Later William Osborn (1682-1771) acquired the house at the 
head of Bowditch Street. He married Margaret Derby, the daughter 
of Roger and Elizabeth (Hasket) Derby in 1710. The house was 
left to their son, Benjamin, and upon his death to his daughters, 
Margaret and Patience Osborn. Margaret survived her sister and 
lived here until her death in 1853. 


William Stimpson, who married Margaret Derby Osborn in 1831, 
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resided with his family in this house by 1854. He drove a 
bakers cart for Stimpson & Floyd, old time Peabody bakers. 


The great grandson of William and Margaret Derby Osborn, 
Captain George Osborn, was born at the old homestead. He was 
a sea captain and was lost at sea. The following is taken 
Prom etne SALEM .GAZETTE of October’ 31-2800: 


With pain we announce the death of Captain 
George Osborne, of the brig Romance of this 
DOx . He was washed overboard in the gale of 
Sacurday night Last; on hws homeward) passage 
from the Havanas. He waS a young man who, by 
momupEriont. conduct, shas tesitabilished fan sex- 
cellent character. He has left a wife and two 
children. We sincerely condole with his family 
and friends on this severe stroke. 


OSBORN FAMILY IN HISTORY 


The Osborn family in Peabody traces its ancestry back 
to the old English family of that name said to have been in 
England long before the Norman conquest. The name has been 
spelled variously, but in England there are two distinct 
names, Osborn said to be of English, and Osborne of Irish 
Origin. Osborne is the family name of the Dukedom of Leeds. 


From the story of the Normans we learn that a William 
Fitz Osborn urged William, the Conqueror, to cross the sea 
and snatch the English kingdom away from Harold. Osborn's 
father had saved William's life, at the cost of his own, 
when William was a child. 


William Fitz Osborn, a leader in the movement for the 
invasion of England, furnished 60 ships in the building of 
the fleet. At the Battle of Hastings in 1066 William Fitz 
Osborn, William's earliest and dearest friend, led the 
central division with his barons. 


OSBORN - DANVERS FAMILY 


The Osborn family were prominent in England and held 
various important offices and positions under the reigns 
of the different Kings and Queens. 


Sir Peter Osborn, Esq. was the Lord Treasurer, 
remembrancer, and for 28 years Governor of the Island and 
Castle of Guernsey in the reign of James I, and Charles lI. 
He married Dorothy Danvers, daughter of Sir John Danvers 
of Dauntsey, County Wilts. 
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His son Sir John Osborn, Esq. created a Baronet in 1661, 
married Eleanor Danvers, daughter of Charles Danvers, Esq. of 
Dauntsey. A Sir Danvers Osborn was born at the family seat 
of Chicksand Abbey in 1715. He came of a family which tradi- 
tionally had held positions of trust near the king's person 
from the days of Edward VI. Chicksand Abbey in Shefford, 
Bedfordshire, was purchased by Peter Osborn, Esq. in 1576. 


Sir Danvers Osborn married Lady Montague, daughter of the 
Earl of Halifax, in 1740. She bore his two sons, but after 
the birth of the second, in 1743, she died, plunging him into 
inconsolable grief. For some years he led a restless and 
wandering life, served as a member of Parliament, raised and 
led a troop of men during a rebellion, went to Nova Scotia to 
visit Lord Cornwallis in 1750, and became Governor of New York 
in 1753 through the influence of his brother-in-law, Lord 
Halifax. He arrived in New York on October 6, 1753 and six 
days later died a violent death. 


VERSION OF THE NAME "DANVERS" ADOPTED BY THE TOWN 


One of the versions of the name "Danvers" adopted by the 
town in 1752 is based on the Osborn-Danvers family connection. 
Judge John W. Proctor believed it was named after Sir Henry 
Danvers who died in 1643. The name "Danvers" was occasionly 
applied to old Brooksby, the Middle Precinct of Salem, now 
Peabody, years before the separation from Salem in 1752. The 
Osborn family by that time were quite numerous in Peabody. It 
is also possible that the town was named after Sir Danvers 
Osborn mentioned previously. 


We also find in the will of the first William Osborn that 
he left to his son, William, half of the lot he bought of John 
Bullock in 1694, with the housing on it; and his son, John, 
received the other half. It is believed that the house left 
to William was the original Thomas Bullock house built before 
oS ye 


This was a salt box type that originally had a low standing 
roof but was remodeled and the "lean-to" cut off. The house in 
1875 was moved to Endicott Street opposite the Engine 3 fire 
station. Its original location on Central was where No. 110 is 
today. 


The third Osborn house mentioned in the will on Central 
Street was located at what is now No. 115, across the street 
from the William Osborn house. This was left to his son, 
Samuel, and details of it will be found under the North Fields 
section of this volume. 


The Osborn family of Peabody went on to become famed 
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potters and leaders of the town. They were active in the 
fire department; there were 26 Osborns belonging to the old 
Torrent fire engine company at Wilson Square. They were also 
leaders in the leather industry. 


By 1852 there were thirteen Osborn houses on both sides 
of Central Street and three others near Wilson Square, which 
reveals the extent in which this family had expanded. The 
Stimpson family were the last to occupy the old homestead of 
William Osborn built in 1680. They sold it to Samuel Trask 
in 1872; he tore it down soon afterward. 


SAMUEL ABORN HOUSE (ANDOVER AND ENDICOTT STREETS 1661-1880) 


Samuel Aborn who built the old salt box house that stood 
at the corner of Andover and Endicott Streets from 1661 to 
1880, arrived in Salem in 1636 at the age of 25. He was born 
in England about 1611. He married Catherine Smith of Marble- 
head, and they were the parents of seven children. Samuel 
Aborn died in the winter of 1699-1700, and his wife survived 
him. 


The property at Wilson Square was later owned by his son, 
Samuel, a yeoman born in 1639, who married Susanna Trask in 
1663 and died in the spring of 1721. Samuel Aborn, yeoman, 
gave his daughter Susanna a deed to the Peabody property in 
1705; she conveyed it to her nephew, Samuel Aborn, in 1708. 


In 1766 Samuel Aborn sold the property to James Brown, 
and he sold it to James Poor in 1778. Thomas Whittredge. 
acguired the house in 1801 from Mr. Poor, and in 1802 sold 
it to Parson Samuel Mead of the South Church. 


According to early stories Parson Mead was an eccentric 
divine, so much so that his stay was short. It was related 
of him that he built a stone wall around the house before 
breakfast, and while he was eating his frugal meal, the wall 
tumbled down. 


Parson Mead sold the old Aborn house to Amaziah Whitney, 
a drover, in 1805; Whitney sold it to Hannah Buxton, widow of 
Henry Buxton, in 1813. The old house was in the possession 
of the Buxtons in 1880 when it was torn down. George Cook 
Buxton was the last occupant of the old house. A gas station 
now occupies the site today. 


HENRY BUXTON - THE BUCKLEMAKER 
The house at 52 Central Street and the corner of Warren 


Street, which also contains a grocery store today, was the 
home of Henry Buxton, the bucklemaker. He was born in 1740, 
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the son of John and Elizabeth (Buffum) Buxton. He married 
Eleanor Osborn in 1765 and they were the parents of nine 
children. 


The buckle industry was prosperous in Henry Buxton's 
time. The buckles were used on shoes and at the knees of 
breeches. Henry Buxton was noted for his honesty in the 
making of these ornaments, and was favored with a good 
patronage. With the advent of long trousers the industry 
died. 


Henry Buxton died in 1827 at 87 years of age. The 
following is taken from his obituary: "He was long dts- 
tingutshed as a most uprtght and amtable man, and was 
esteemed by men of all parttes for the stmplictty of hits 
dtspostitton, the generosity of hits temper, and for the 
frtenditness of his dtsposttton." 


In the 1850's this house was owned and lived in by Peter 
G. Folsom, a carpenter. His son, Charles, also a carpenter, 
later occupied the premises. 


Another landmark on the west side of Central Street is the 
house and former bakery at No. 88. It was possibly occupied as 
early as 1808 by Hercules H. Jocelyn, a carpenter. He was still 
living there up to the 1850's; following his death the property 
was owned and occupied by Albert Breed, another carpenter, and 
also a Quaker. In the 1880's it was owned by W. Bushby and in 
1897 by Mrs. J. Breed. The Mello family own this property today. 


EASTERLY SIDE AREA OF CENTRAL STREET 


The land on the easterly side of Central Street was granted 
to the early settlers by the Selectmen of Salem in what was 
known as the Northfield grants. The Northfield included all 
the area from the Waters River to the mill pond area in Peabody 
Square, along the North River to the Salem line, and also included 
the Gardner Park and North Salem areas. Most of the numerous 
grants were in small pieces. 


JOHN BURTON HOUSE 


This land and house as shown on map in what is now Wilson 
Square and Central Street, originally belonged to John Bourne 
in 1653 when he sold it to Henry Cooke, a butcher. It was later 
owned by Joseph Poor who sold the house, orchard, and land to 
John Burton in 1664. Joseph Poor and his family then moved to 
West Peabody by Crystal Pond. 


Captain John Burton came to this area in or before 1636. He 
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was a planter and early tanner. In 1668 the town granted to 
John Burton a small plot of land near Colonel Read's meadow 
in Peabody, to improve in his trade of tanning, as long as 
the town should please. 


Captain Burton was the father of four children; his 
daughter, Hannah, married William Osborn, the progenitor of 
that family in Peabody. Upon Captain Burton's death in 1684, 
his son, John, owned the property. The house built before 
1653 was still standing by 1700, but it is not known for how 
long after that. 


BURTON - OSBORN - WHITTRIDGE - BUXTON HOUSE 


Tnelos0-dohn Burton, Jr<,.builtva garrison housesat, the 
commencement of the French and Indian Wars. It was located 
at what is now 115 Central Street opposite Bowditch Street. 


The house was originally surrounded by a palisade fence, 
behind which the settlers drove their cattle, and sheltered 
themselves within the walls of the house. According to an 
article written in 1880 when the house was being torn down 
by Philip Bushby, the Indians never came nearer than Buxton's 
Hill, and the inhabitants escaped from their clutches. 


Tt was further revealed in 1880 that the old house had 
not been occupied for two years and had begun to break down. 
It was of the old Colonial pitch-roof style, with a big "lean- 
to" on one side, and a monster chimney running up through the 
center of the roof. The frame was of oak and was sound at 
the time it was torn down. 


This house was later owned by the first William Osborn 
who lived across the street. In his will probated in 1729 
he left it to his son, Samuel, who was living there with his 
family. In a 1710 map of Peabody this house is shown as an 
Osborn house. Samuel Osborn married twice and was the father 
of ten children. He died in 1744. 


The house was later owned by Thomas Whittredge and George 
Southwick, each occupying half. Thomas Whittredge was born in 
this house and married Hannah Osborn. He was the grandfather 
of Dr. George S. Osborne. In 1826 he sold his half of the 
house to Paul Buxton; George Southwick sold his part to 
Buxton in 1829. 


Paul Buxton sold the old house to Amos Osborn in 1832, 
who in 1836 sold it to John Buxton who came from Weare, New 
Hampshire. It later was owned and occupied by John Buxton IT, 
Miss Phoebe Buxton, and by Phoebe and Sophronia Buxton, the 
last occupants. 
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OSBORN - BOWDITCH - WILSON HOUSE 1761 (WILSON SQUARE) 


It was on the John Burton land on Central Street that 
John Osborn, about 1761, built the so-called Bowditch house 
that is still standing in Wilson Square. He was the grandson 
of John Osborn, the son of William Osborn, the progenitor of 
that family. John Osborn was a Quaker; in 1775 he moved his 
family to Kingston, New Hampshire to get as far away from the 
war as possible, and rented his house to the parents of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. He received his early education in that neighborhood, 
and his family resided here for five or six years. 


The last Osborn to occupy this house was Jonathan Osborn 
who died in 1854; his wife died in 1868. Following Mrs. Osborn's 
death it was sold to Isaac Wilson, a farmer and operator of a 
milk business. In 1918 the Wilsons sold the property to Frederick 
N. Moore. He sold it in 1921 to a family by the name of Yarnell, 
and in 1923 the present owners, the Soboczinski family, acquired 
the old house. It has been operated as Violet's Restaurant for 
several years. 


DAVID OSBORN HOUSE (WILSON SQUARE) 


Another landmark in Wilson Square is the David Osborn house 
at 119 Central Street, built on part of the John Burton@iangeeeine 
part of the house fronting on Sparrow Lane is a great deal older 
than the rest of the house. It was probably built by Paul Osborn, 
and is listed in the Direct Tax of 1798 as belonging to Paul Osborn 
ands Panteosborn, wun 


Later the house was owned by David Osborn, son of Paul Osborn, 
Jr., David Osborn was born in 1791 and died in 1879. He was a 
Quaker, and conducted a shop where he sold plows and farmers' tools, 
Later he ground and put up herbs of his own raising. At one time 
he had a horse-power mill in the barn, in which the horse walked 
around, turning a central shaft. He used large millstones for 
grinding, and had quite a large herb business. 


David Osborn was a strong abolitionist; it was believed that 
his house was used as one of the stations for the "Underground Rail- 
way" before the Civil War. During the Presidential Campaign of 
1860, a large "Wide Awake" parade halted in front of this house. 

One of the songs they sang had the following chorus pertaining to 
Mr. Osborn's Quaker belief: 


"Hurrah for the Quakers, the sons of old Penn 
The Quakers turn out, and Lincoln goes in." 


Following David Osborn's death in 1879, the house was bought 
by A. I. Ames, who operated the rendering works on Pulaski Street. 
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He moved to the Pacific Coast and sold the house to George W. 
Eaton in 1894; Eaton sold it to the Barthold family in 1916. 


ISAAC COOK LAND AND BUXTON HOUSE 


Below the Burton house on Central Street was a large lot 
shown on the map of Northfields belonging to Isaac Cook. It 
was Owned by Henry Birdsall at the time of his death in 1651. 
Nathan Birdsall, his son, sold it to Henry Cooke in 1654. He 
died in 1661, and his widow, Judith Cooke, conveyed the pro- 
perty to her son, Isaac, for a legacy of 22 pounds he received 
from his father. This land was part of the Isaac Cook estate 
by 1700. 


It was on the Cook land that the house still standing at 
Wii Central Street was built by Paul Buxton in 1832. He emi- 
grated to the west, and sold it in 1849 to Philip L. Osborn 
who lived there until his death. It was then occupied by his 
daughters, Mrs. Benjamin Bodge and Mrs. Amos S. Buxton, up to 
the turn of the present century. This house has been exten- 
sively renovated, and its appearance today is by far the best 
it has ever been. It is now owned by Dr. Sheldon Sullaway, 
who has his dental office there. The present senior citizens 
housing development on Wilson Terrace is located on the Isaac 
Cook land. 


JACOB READ HOUSE (FARNSWORTH SCHOOL AREA) 


This property was located at what was 109 Central Street 
where the Farnsworth School is today. It was originally part 
of a ten-acre lot of Richard Bishop, a husbandman before 1654. 
He sold it in 1659 to John Pease who built a house on it. In 
1682 Robert Pease, son of John, sold the house and lot to John 
Bullock, an innholder. Mr. Bullock died in 1694; his executors 
sold the house and lot in 1695 to Jacob Read, a husbandman. 


Mr. Read died in 1745 leaving the property to his daughter, 
Elizabeth, the wife of John Trask. For 50 pounds Mr. & Mrs. 
Trask sold the "small dwelling house" and lot to Amos Foster, a 
husbandman in 1745. Mr. Foster sold the property to Isaac Cook, 
a mariner for 150 pounds in 1749. ‘He was not the Isaac Cook 
mentioned previously. His grandmother was a Buxton, and it was 
possibly from that family connection that the property was later 
owned by the Buxton family. Isaac Cook, the mariner, married 
Sarah Masury in 1747; she died in 1801. 


In 1838 John Buxton, an old Quaker, had a house and shoe- 
maker's shop on this site. Whether it was the old house built 
by John Pease and later owned by Isaac Cook is not known by 
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this writer. The last Buxton to reside at 109 Central Street 
was Henry V. Buxton who died in 1905. The house was torn down 
when the Farnsworth School was built in 1926. 


OSBORN AND GARDNER LAND (EAST SIDE OF CENTRAL STREET) 


On the easterly side of Central Street in the area occupied 
by the former Peabody High School, were lots of land owned by 
William Osborn and Samuel Gardner. The Osborn land bordered 
Central Street and was originally owned by Benjamin Gerish, a 
Salem merchant. He sold to William Osborn for 20 pounds in 1682- 
1683, and it remained in the Osborn family for many generations. 


In the rear of the Osborn land was a large lot owned by 
Samuel Gardner. It originally belonged to John Pease, Jr., who 
sold it to John Marshall a Salem Merchant in 1682 for 52 pounds. 
It later was owned by one Ele De Boone Repose, a French Huguenot 
and merchant who resided on the other side of Central Street. He 
sold the land to Captain Samuel Gardner in 1691. On part of this 
land was a hill called "Bumbo" hill in 1780. This possibly was 
the hill in the rear of the former high school and Farnsworth 
schools 


On the Osborn and Gardner land the following houses were 
later erected: 


101 CENTRAL STREET - This house was built 
from an early pottery shop of Stephen 
Osborn which he was still operating in 
1838. It was occupied as a dwelling by 
Henry Osborn in 1852, by Steven Blaney 
for over twenty years, by M. B. Paige, 
the potter in 1897, and later was the 
home of Jere Quirk, the real estate 
broker who was to bring national pub- 
licity to the old Paige pottery. 


99 CENTRAL STREET - This was the home of 
John Osborn III, (1765-1845). He married 
Lydia Southwick, and of their children, 
the sons, Henry, Miles, Kendall, and 
Franklin became prominent citizens of 
Peabody. This house is now used as an 
office building and residence. In 1798 
according to the Direct Tax, the house 
contained an area of 675 square feet, 
was two stories high, had eighteen windows, 
115 square feet of glass, was built of wood, 
and valued at $500. How long before 1798 
the house was built is not known. Through 
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the years the house was owned by Miles 
Osborn, Henry Osborn in 1856, and by 
his son, Henry M. Osborn. 


Next to the above house was a store conducted by Henry 
Osborn and later by his son, Henry M. Osborn. It was a real 
country store selling everything from a spool of cotton or a 
ward Of calico to a barrel of flour. A beauty parlor is at 
this site today. 


MILES OSBORN ESTATE (THIRD PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL) 


The Miles Osborn estate occupied parts of both the William 
Osborn and Samuel Gardner land. This estate a showplace on 
Central Street for many years, is the site of the third Peabody 
High School built in 1903, and the present Seeglitz building. 


Miles Osborn owned both the mansion house and a smaller 
house beyond. On the day of the Reception to George Peabody, 
the procession rested here while Mr. Peabody and his friends 
were entertained at lunch by Mr. Osborn. 


After the death of Miles Osborn, the house was occupied 
for some time by his son, George P. and later was sold to 
Franklin Osborn, Jr., who lived there until it was acquired 
by the town for a new high school. 


HUGH PASCO LAND (SITE OF BUSHBY HOUSES AND PRESCOTT BURIAL 
GROUND) 


As shown on map of Northfields in 1700, the Hugh Pasco 
land included the entrance to Tremont Street from Central 
Street. This land was originally part of the ten-acre lots 
granted in the Northfields by the town. Richard Bishop owned 
jt in or before 1654, and in 1659 sold it to John Pease. In 
1682 John Pease moved and conveyed the land and a barn on re 
to Hugh Pasco. 


This land included Prescott's Hill and the Prescott 
burial ground. It was here that five houses were built by 
the Bushby family. The first one at the corner of Tremont 
Street was owned by William Bushby, Sr., the next by Warren 
Bushby, the next by Joseph Bushby. Then came the home of 
Henry Bushby, Sr., who had five sons. The last Bushby house 
next to the Miles Osborn estate was owned by Asa Bushby, Sr., 
and later by Nathan Bushby. 
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ASA BUSHBY ARTIST AND PHOTOGRAPHER 


Of the Bushby family in Peabody, the most talented was 
Asa Busby, the artist, who was born in Peabody in 1834, the 
son of Joseph and Almira (Peabody) Bushby. He was born in 
the house still standing south of the former Peabody High 
School on Central Street. 


He began painting as a schoolboy, and went abroad at 
one time and made many copies of the old masters. It was 
mentioned in the story of the reception and dinner to George 
Peabody in 1856, that he had painted a beautiful Peabody coat 
of arms. It was at that time that he made a portrait from 
life of George Peabody. 


Bushby served in the Civil War, enlisting in 1861 and 
mustering out in 1864. It was during his war service that 
he made many pen-and-ink drawings of scenes around the camps 
and in soldiers' huts. 


After the war he opened his first photographic studio in 
Peabody Square. Later he opened one in Lynn with Stanley Hart 
as his partner; they enjoyed a good business for several years. 
He later moved to Boston where he conducted a studio under the 
firm name of Bushby & Macurdy. 


In 1888 he went to Tacoma, Washington, and was a still 
photographer. It was here that he painted Chief Seattle's 
daughter and Mount Ranier, both in oils. He died in the State 
of Washington on January 31, 1897. 


A few of the numerous paintings of Asa Bushby are on exhi- 
bition at the Peabody Historical Society. It was stated by 
Arthur I. Stone of Melrose, who wrote articles in the SALEM NEWS 
on Bushby's life, that he created all his paintings, labored 
over and lived with and loved them, and that they may truly be 
called the children of his heart and brain. 


As a photographer, he was the best of his generation. To 
his photographic studio came people of wealth, writers, artists, 
musicians, people of the stage; a list of them would include 
most of the well-known of his generation. Alexander Dumas was 
photographed by Bushby. 


ABEL GARDNER LAND (SITE OF FIRST POOR FARM) 


This land on Central Street as shown on map of Northfields 
started from the mill pond and North River near Peabody Square 
and extended almost to the corner of Tremont Street. Thomas 
Gardner owned this land as early as 1644. He rented the land 
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for some years before his death in 1674. Lieutenant George 
Gardner and Samuel Gardner, executors of his will, conveyed 

the land to Dr. John Swinerton in 1678. He conveyed it that 
same year to Samuel Gardner, the son of Thomas Gardner. Samuel 
Gardner died in 1689 and left the property to his son, Abel 
Gardner. 


It was on the Gardner land that Peabody's first poor farm 
was located at the corner of what is now Central and Elm Streets. 
In 1761 the town leased the buildings on it from the Gardner 
family for poor farm purposes. Weld Gardner in 1769 came into 
possession of 20 acres of the land from the estate of his father, 
Samuel Gardner, on the site of the poor farm. He sold 15 acres 
OL tt to Thomas Lee in 1799: in 1803 Mr. Lee sold it to the 
town with the buildings on it. The George W. Pepper candy fac- 
tory and residence later occupied this site. 


DESCRIPTION OF MILL POND IN 1838 


The Gardner land bordered the old mill pond near Peabody 
Square which the early settlers admired. It was described in 
1838 as follows: 


The Mill Pond near the square was then quite 
a sheet of water and skirted on one side of a 
field (Gardner land). A path worned beside the 
pond was shaded by fir trees, and wild flowers 
blossomed all along the pathway. The purple 
and yellow Eeradier grew there in abundance, 
and the arrowhead once known as the blue ponte- 
deria blossomed among the rushes at the waters 
edge. The children enjoyed this path by the 
pond on the way to school. Up near where Wallis 
Street went up the hill to Main Street, was an 
old alewife box. 


The brook that ran into the Mill Pond in 1838 was spanned 
by a bridge over Central Street known as Gardner's Bridge. The 
Peabody Square area was referred to in that period as "down to 
the Bay" in reference to the Mill Pond and the original name of 
the town "Brooksby". 


THE NORTHFIELDS FROM THE WATERS RIVER TO THE NORTH RIVER AREA 
JOHN TOMPKINS (MOUTH OF WATERS RIVER AT PEABODY-DANVERS LINE) 
This land and dwelling at the Peabody-Danvers line and 


Waters River shown on the Northfields map, belonged to John 
Tompkins as early as 1664. Upon his death in 1681, the estate 
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listed his property as seventeen acres of improved land, 
dwelling house, barn, outhouse, and orchard, valued at 100 
pounds. In 1682 John Tompkins, Jr., acquired the estate and 
lived there until his death in 1705. The estate then descended 
to Nathaniel Tompkins. It is not known how long the old house 
remained on this land. 


The entire Tompkins property was a part of Peabody from 
the early settlements to 1855. Upon the separation from Danvers 
in 1855, this property was bitterly contested between Peabody 
and Danvers. The owners of the property along the Peabody side 
of the Waters River and part of the Danvers River wanted to 
join Peabody, but Danvers was able to keep part of this property 
within its bounds. Even after the separation, the property owners 
petitioned the State Legislature in an effort to join Peabody, 
but were unsuccessful. 


Among those properties affected as shown on map were those 
of John Tompkins, Nathaniel Tompkins, John Waters, John Foster, 
and the George Jacobs property which figured quite prominently 
in the witchcraft delusion. 


JOHN WATERS 


Previous to 1664 this land and dwelling shown on map be- 
longed to Robert Cotta, a tailor. He sold it to John Waters 
in 1664 for 50 pounds. The house was located near the present- 
day New England Home for Deaf Mutes in Danversport, near the 
Peabody line. Waters River derived its name from this family. 


The Waters family were descendants of Richard Waters who 
was born in St. Buttolph, England, and was the son of James 
and Phebe Waters. His father was an iron trader who died in 
England in 1617, and his mother later married William Plassee. 
Richard Waters who was a gunsmith came to America in 1636 with 
his wife, Rejoice, and his mother and stepfather. Richard and 
his wife were the parents of twelve children. Their son, John 
Waters, acquired the property near the Deaf Mute Home in Danvers. 


MRS. WATERS AND THE INDIANS 


The following anecdote of the Waters family was related 
by Mrs. Elizabeth (Proctor) Sawyer: 


When Indtan wtgwams were seattered 
among the trees and on the banks of 
the Waters Rtver, the Indtans were often 
very frtendly, tradttton tells us, and 
often made netghborly calls at the houses 
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of the white people, but they were 
sometimes otherwtse, then frtendly. 


One day an Indtan squaw called at 
the Waters' house asking for some eider 
and soap. Mrs. Waters, busy wtth house- 
hold duttes, instead of responding wtth 
her accustomed alacrity and generostty, 
flatly refused to go down the cellar 
for the destred arttcles. The squaw was 
angry and disappointed and went away 
muttering sullenly, "I'll be up with you." 
The day sped qutetly on, and the call was 
forgotten. Twilight was the usual milking 
hour, and in those days the task often fell 
to the women of the household. The cows 
were pattently waiting on an island in the 
river. Mrs. Waters went over tin a boat 
and returned wtth the milking accomplished. 


The baby girl, Lydia, was left asleep 
in the cradle. When the mother, upon her 
return, looked for her baby, to her horror 
and surprise the cradle was empty. She 
went quickly to the wigwam of the squaw 
who had called in the morning, saytng, 
"T want my baby! Gtve me my baby!" Mrs. 
Waters inststed and pleaded, and after 
denying, contending, and hesttating, even 
the Indtan heart was touched, and baby 
Lydia was restored unharmed to the grateful 
and happy mother, of the strange expertence 
that had befallen her. 


The above Lydia Waters had a happy ehttd- 
hood and marrted Johnson Proctor of Peabody. 
He was the last Peabody survivor of the 
Revolutton, and thetr ehtldren were among 
tts most worthy and prominent etttzens. 
Johnson and Lydta Proctor conducted a 
tavern at the old Proctor homestead tin 
Proetor's Crosstng. 


SAMUEL MARSH (A. C. LAWRENCE WATERS RIVER PLANT AREA) 


The dwelling on this land, which included an orchard, was 
built in 1661 by John Marsh. Upon his death in 1674 it was 
left to his wife; who in 1685 conveyed the property to her son, 
Samuel Marsh and his wife. In 1707 they sold the property to 
John Waters. The Marsh family also had a large tract of land 
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on Forest Street, Peabody, which is mentioned earlier in this 

volume. The Marsh property in the Northfields was located on 

part of the land of the A. C. Lawrence Waters River plant near 
the old common way from North Central Street which is still in 
existence. 


MARY SALMON (NORTH CENTRAL STREET TO WATERS RIVER) 


Prior to 1661 Lawrence Leach owned the house on the easterly 
part of this land shown on the map of the Northfields. He died in 
1662, and in 1667 his son, Richard Leach, sold the land, orchard, 
and house to Christopher Waller. Mr. Waller was a tray maker and 
was married to Margaret Felton. He died in 1676; his wife later 
married Robert Fuller, and conveyed the estate to him in 1687. 
They sold the property in 1696 to Lieutenant Jacob Manning for his 
life, and then to Mary Salmon. 


The land on the westerly side abutting Jonathan Neal's be- 
longed very early to the Verren family, which had other grants 
in Peabody. It later was owned by Richard Leach, Christopher 
Waller, Robert Fuller, Lieutenant Jacob Manning, and then to 
Mary Salmon. By 1700 Mary Salmon, who had been adopted by Mrs. 
Waller, later Mrs. Fuller, owned the entire property of the 
orchard and dwelling. 


The Mary Salmon property today is the site of a Jewish 
cemetery and apartment development in the North Central Street 
area Of Peabody. 


CORWIN - HILL - AND GEORGE LOCKER (GARDNER STREET) 


Prior to 1658 this property had a house on it near Gardner 
Street that was owned by Captain George Corwin, a merchant. He 
appeared at a Salem town meeting in 1638 with his wife and two 
children. He was born in Workington, Cumberland County, England, 
in 1610. He was a man of education and property. Corwin sold his 
land and house on Gardner Street to John Hill in 1658. 


John Hill was born in Bristol, England about 1635. He was a 
wheelwright and originally lived on Aborn Street near the early 
glass house field. Mr. Hill died in 1680, but the house was torn 
down before then. His wife, Lydia Buffum, later married George 
Locker, who owned the property in 1700. 


ANTHONY BUXTON AND THE BUXTON FAMILY 


It was on North Central Street as shown on the map of North- 
fields under the name of Joseph Buxton, that Anthony Buxton, the 
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originator of that family in Peabody, settled upon his arrival 

from England and built a house that stood for many years. The 

Buxtons also acquired land between the old common way and what 

is now Gardner Street as shown on map. This originally belong- 
ed to Thomas Wheeler, who sold it to Anthony Buxton. There was 
a house upon it before 1661, but was torn down before 1684 when 
Mr. Buxton died. It was located near the old common way. 


On part of the land near Gardner Street another house stood 
before 1661 when it was owned by William Robinson. He died in 
1678 and left the property to his sons, Samuel and John; the 
house was taken down before 1699. John Robinson sold the pro- 
perty to Joseph Buxton in 1693. 


The part of the land by the old common way marked (W) on 
the map, originally belonged to John Pudney, who in 1693 for 
7 pounds silver sold it to Joseph Buxton. The entire area, 
which formerly had two houses, was owned by Joseph Buxton in 
1700. 


ANTHONY BUXTON (1601 - 1684) 


The Buxton family of Peabody were descendants of Anthony 
Buxton who was born in England in 1601. He came from Tybenham, 
Norfolk County, England, and his family traced its history 
back to Bertram de Buxton, an officer in the army of William 
the Conqueror, who came with him from Normandy to England in 
1066. 


Anthony Buxton was received as an inhabitant of the town 
in 1637, and allowed 5 acres of land. According to the old 
town records of Salem, he received from 1637 to 1664 various 
land grants totaling some 56 acres in Peabody. He served as 
a surveyor of highways and of fences for the town. He also 
served on the Grand Jury and was appointed to mend Rum Bridge 
near Vic's Drive In of today. 


In the early colonial times and as late as the first 
part of the 19th century, every male adult, unless exempt 
or excused, was obliged to report for training or Cie ery 
certain days in the year. This was usually done on Salem 
Common, which was given to Salem originally as a training 
field. 


PETITION OF ANTHONY BUXTON - 1681 


From the records of the Essex County Quarterly Court, 
October 24, 1681 - 
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Vr GUCition Oacrecdsuuney. lop lLemoteaAnthony. Sirxcon, 
aged about 71 years, who hath attended his duty 
in training either in the exercise of Armes or 
attending the company in which he belonged in 
the field now about forty years or more, but now 
laboring under the burden of the infirmities 
through his age, being 71 as aforesaid, doth 
think that he may presume to address himself 
LOL LO S.nonovedaCourcmrocent SaGrecdotmatromun ts 
attendances ons the dutveotetraining, sbeinguinane 
wise,ables;tordouit... Hisarequests was,qranted she 
paying half a bushell of corn annually to the use 
of the company." 


BUXTON'S HILL 


Joseph Buxton, the son of Anthony, purchased Colonel Read's 
hill, a part of the Read land grant mentioned in this volume. 
He purchased the hill from Daniel Epes on July 5, 1704 for 
the then large sum of 30 pounds. According to the deed the 
area included some 12 to 15 acres of land more or less. 


From 1704 to the present this hill has been known as 
Buxton's Hill. Peabody's first reservoir was built here in 
1881, and the Battle of Bunker Hill was viewed from its summit. 
The old hill today is about half its original size; one side of 
it was cut away by the stone crushers. 


THE BUXTONS OF PEABODY 


The following excerpts about the Buxtons of Peabody are 
taken from an article on that family in the SALEM GAZETTE of 
1888: 


"Another family of early settlers in Peabody 
were the Buxtons. Anthony Buxton came here in 
1637 and is the ancestor of those now living 
here. HisegranteawassateuthestMounti.on-the-old 
road from Wilson's corner, to the north of Andover 
street.) sRightfanesthissvecinityslive his numerous 
descendants today; and on the old homestead grounds 
is located a well that supplied the earliest 
settlers, and is today furnishing his descendants 
With the purest of springswatera4 


"Like the Osborns, Southwicks, and some of the 
other old families many of the Buxtons were Quakers, 
and the sect is well represented in the family at 
the present time, a much larger proportion of them 
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having remained firm in the faith of their fathers 
then did the descendants of other old families. 
They have not as a rule been prominent in town 
aifaars s.7 


"Their occupations have been diversified, but 
perhaps the larger number are engaged in agriculture 
then are the descendants of other old families in 
town. The Buxtons today are tilling the same land 
their ancestor, Anthony Buxton, tilled. The late 
Daniel Buxton acquired an extensive reputation as 
a seed grower, and the development of the famous 
Danvers onion has generally been credited to him, 
although in reality it was developed as well by 
his neighboring farmers (of the Wilson Square and 
Andover Street area of Peabody). The Buxtons un- 
doubtedly took a leading interest in the work, and 
this vegetable was finally brought to perfection by 
selecting for seed onions, year after year, the 
Biwvcokerespecimens of athe crop... 


"One of the earliest tanners in town was a 
John Buxton who carried on the business on Central 
Street, opposite Tremont Street on a brook, and 
his tanning facilities were limited to ten vats. 
The tannery was subsequently sold to the original 
Pour.) Other members ‘ofsthe.Buxton, family followed 
the same calling. 


"Joseph Buxton was a Malster or brewer, and his 
brother Henry, a buckle maker." 


The late John O. Buxton of Peabody contributed much 
information not only on the Buxton family, but on the history 
and development of Wilson Square, Central Street, North Central 
Street, and Andover Street in that section of Peabody. His 
articles in the SALEM NEWS were a great help to this writer. 

He also wrote an extensive series on the development of the 
Peabody High School and its graduates through the years. 


EARLY TOWN POUND AND "FOUNTAIN" (NORTH CENTRAL STREET) 


On the westerly side of Central Street was common land 
owned by the town as shown on the early maps. It was in this 
area that one of the earliest town pounds on the North Shore 
was located as early as 1660. The pound was used for impounding 
hogs, goats, and great cattle. 


A little way above the early town pound, and belonging to 
the present Mead Chemical Co., was a large spring of water, 
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which had been dug out and made into a square pool or reservoir; 
it was at one time covered with by a wooden roof. This pool 

of water was known as the "Fountain". It was an attempt by 
some of the citizens of the town to supply themselves with 
running water by means of an aqueduct; the water would run to 
Peabody Square by gravity. The movement for an aqueduct was 
started in 1830 by Dr. Andrew Nichols, a prominent citizen, of 
the town who resided on Main Street. He was the prime mover in 
the affair and pipes were actually laid down as far as Wilson 
Square. 


The records in the Registry of Deeds show that on April 26, 
1830, (Daniel YBuxton; isr.;, L£Or -a consraeration of $2008 conveyed 
to Elijah ‘Upton”™"a “parcel “of lot*of “land “in* "Springfield: ese 
called. Daniel Buxton reserved for his heirs and assigns the 
privilege of taking sufficient quantity of water from the spring 
for the use of my pasture adjoining, and the said Elijah Upton 
also the right to laying a pipe through my land." This Elijah 
Upton was the founder of the glue industry in Peabody. 


The Upton family owned this property up to 1891 when Charles 
B. Farley and Edgar W. Upton, trustees under the will of Elijah W. 
Upton (son of Elijah mentioned above), sold the property to Newell 
and Knowlton for a consideration of $300. In 1918 Newell and 
Knowlton sold their extracting works to Hyman Rubinstein, who in 
turn sold it to Edward F. O'Rourke. In 1919 the Woburn Degreasing 
Company acquired the property, which has been owned by the Mead 
Chemical Works for several years. 


THE WILSONS (WILSON SQUARE AREA) 


The first Wilson who owned property near the Wilson Square 
area of Peabody was Robert Wilson. It is believed that he was 
a descendant of Robert and Deborah (Buffum) Wilson who were 
prominent in the Quaker persecution. Robert Wilson acquired 
from John Pudney the land on Gardner Street (as shown on the 
map of the Northfields) in separate parcels in 1692 and 1693. 
This land was originally owned by John Pudney, Sr., a planter. 


There was another Robert Wilson who had 30 acres of land 
in the Forest Street area of Peabody; upon his death in 1681 
it descended to his son, Robert Wilson, Jr. Perhaps the most 
noted of the Wilson family on the North Shore were Robert and 
Deborah, who were married in 1658. 


DEBORAH WILSON SHOCKS OLD SALEM 


In June 1662 Deborah, the wife of Robert Wilson, who was 
described as young and very modest and retiring, shocked the 
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citizens of Salem when she felt constrained to go through its 
streets naked in order to call attention to the bareness of 
the religion of the accepted church which all were compelled 
to attend. She was a strong believer in the Quaker faith. 
Deborah was arrested after she had gone only through a portion 
of the town. According to the court records she, for 


"her barbarous and unhuman gotng naked through 
the Town, ts sentenced to be tted at a Carts tail 
with her body naked downward to her watst, and 
whtpped from Mr. Gidney's Gate till she came to 
her own house, not exceeding thirty stripes, and 
her mother Buffum and her stster Smtth, that were 
abetted to her, etc. to be tied on etther side of 
ner, at the Carts tatl naked to thetr shtfts to 
the watst, and accompany her." 


Daniel Rumball, a constable, was called to whip her; he 
demurred, being loth to do it, but was ordered to do his duty. 
Robert Wilson (it may be presumed in collusion with Rumball, 
though neither was a Quaker) followed after, clapping his hat 
sometimes between the whip and his wife's back. Following 
this affair Deborah Wilson was fined year after year for 
absence from church, until 1668, when the court was informed 
that she "was distempered in her head." 


ROBERT WILSON HOUSE (9 ANDOVER STREET) 


There were several Robert Wilsons in Peabody during the 
early 1700's. They are listed in the early records of the 
old South Church. A Robert and James Wilson, brothers, worked 
as carpenters in 1720 on Peabody's First Church. By 1798 there 
were ten houses occupied by Wilsons in Peabody. 


Part of the present building at 9 Andover Street was built 
in the 1700's by a Robert Wilson. It was originally a 1%-story 
cottage, around 1870 the cottage was moved back, and the present 
24-story addition was put in the front; the original house now 
forms the ell. 


Robert Wilson bequeathed the house to his sons, Joseph and 
Isaac. Joseph later moved to Providence, Rhode Island and sold 
his eastern half of the house to his brothers, Isaac and Jonathan, 
in 1779. Isaac sold part to his brother, Jonathan, in 1794, and 
he in turn to John Bushby in 1795. 


In the Direct Tax list of 1798, when the house was owned 
by Isaac Wilson and John Bushby, it was described as follows: 
Area 572 square feet, two stortes high, 14 windows, 89 square 
feet of glass, butlt of wood, and valued at $350. 
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Parker Richardson acquired the entire house in 1823 from 
the Bushby and Wilson families. He transferred it to Jonathan 
Dustin in 1828 for $575. It was later owned by Benjamin Hunt- 
ington, who was described as a sturdy, genial man connected 
with the fire department as a member of the Board of Engineers 
for many years. He built the 1870 addition. In recent years 
the old house has been converted into the Camel's Hump Boutique. 


BENJAMIN WILSON HOUSE (WILSON SQUARE - NOW ON NORTH CENTRAL STREET) 


This house on North Central Street stood for many years at 
the corner of North Central and Andover Streets. The house was 
moved down North Central Street when the Wilson Square Auto Supply 
now McDuff service station was built. 


Benjamin Wilson, a son of Robert and Mary (Shillaber) Wilson, 
was born in 1744 and built this house before 1798. He married 
Lydia Bancroft in 1759 and they were the parents of eleven 
children. He was 84 years old at the time of his death in 1818. 


The Benjamin Wilson house was described in the Direct Tax 
of 1798 as follows: Area - 720 square feet, two stortes high, 
12g .windows, /S:squareeféet.of glass, butlt.of. wood wana ae 
ESOS Oi. 


This house was later owned by Benjamin's son, James. James 
had five sons who lived here through the years. In the 1850's 
it was occupied by Benjamin and Silas Wilson, brothers, unmarried, 
together with their mother, Mrs. Susan Wilson, a widow. Some time 
after her death after 1860, Benjamin became insane and ended his 
days at the State Hospital at Worcester. Silas committed suicide. 
He was noted for the rough and ready nature of the language he 
used. After the death of Silas, another brother occupied the 
premises, and he also ended his life by suicide. 


The last Wilson to occupy this house was Clark Wilson, who 
died around 1875. The property was sold by the Wilson heirs to 
a Benfield family in 1898, the Benfields sold it to the Soboczinski 
Family an 19157 and they =tomasblairetamltvein oes. 


CLARK WILSON HOUSE (ALICE VAGGE GOWNS) 


The present house and business at 5 Andover Street originally 
was two stories high with a pitched roof. It was built in 1796 by 
Clark Wilson, a son of Benjamin Wilson. His daughter married 
Lemuel Crane, who bought this house from the Wilson estate in 
1828. 


Lemuel Crane worked with a relative, Samuel Crane, who 
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operated a smoke house on Central Street above the former 
Peabody High School. The Cranes cured ham and bacon, which 
was sent to them by butchers of the area. Lemuel Crane was 
a Quaker, and the quality of his products was of the best. 


The Crane house descended to his daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Daniel B. Lord. Mr. Lord served as Chief Engineer 
of the Peabody Fire Department from 1887 to 1890. He made 
extensive alterations to the house, changing the pitched roof 
to a mansard. 


The Clark Wilson house was described in 1798 as having 
an area of 632 square feet, two stories high, with 13 windows 
having 102 square feet of glass. It was valued at $450. 
Toasenouse was occupied by Daniel B. Lord, Jr., in 1929 and 
is at present used for business and residential purposes. 

The Alice Vagge Gowns business has been conducted here in 
recent years. 


The Wilson family of Peabody were prominent in the history 
of the town. Four were noted potters. Six Wilsons were with 
the Minutemen of Peabody who marched to the Battle of Lexington. 
The most prominent Revolutionary soldiers grave in Peabody is 
that of Jonathan Wilson III who is buried on the Mall of the 
North Shore Shopping Center. 


DEACON WALCOTT AND DANIEL BELL HOUSES (11 ANDOVER STREET) 


At what is now 11 Andover Street stood two old houses, 
one of which was later moved to Bowditch Street and the other 
torn down. The present house at 11 Andover Street was built 
in the 1870's as the second home of Deacon William Walcott. 
He was described as a very capable and upright man who served 
for many years as the tax collector for the town and as a 
trustee for many estates. 


Deacon Walcott occupied the house that was later moved 
to Bowditch Street. This house was early owned half by 
Elizabeth Epes, a widow, and half by Elishua Wilson, a son of 
Benjamin Wilson. Wilson's daughter married Deacon Walcott in 
1826, and Mr. Wilson deeded his part of the house to his son- 
in-law in 1842. Mr. Walcott acquired the other part from Mrs. 
Epes estate in 1853. 


The other old house that stood on this site was next to 
Pound Lane. The original owners of this site were Jonathan 
Buxton and his brother-in-law Benjamin Buffum, a blacksmith. 
The property at that time had only a blacksmith shop on es 
Messrs. Buxton and Buffum sold the property in 1745 to Joseph 
Dennis when it had the blacksmith shop and 6% poles of land. 
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From Joseph Dennis the property came into the possession 
of Caleb Foster who *sold it to Daniel’ Bell: in-1791. “iMr. Bake 
built the house that stood on that site for many years. He 
sold the land and house to Archelaus Hayward in 1794, and Haywood 
sold it to Caleb Southwick in 1795. The house was described in 
1798 as having an area of 620 square feet, one story high, 6 
windows with 35 square feet of glass, and valued at $150. 


Caleb Southwick sold the property to Thomas Raymond in 1799, 
and Raymond transferred it to Benjamin Stevens in 1802. James 
Osborn acquired the property in 1802 from Stevens and lived there 
until his death, and his widow until 1853, when she sold it to 
Deacon William Wolcott, who later tore down the house and made a 
lawn where he kept several hives of bees. 


JACOB OSBORN HOUSE (FORMERLY 8 ANDOVER STREET) 


Part of the house that stood formerly at 8 Andover Street 
until recent years was built around 1700. The back part was 
built around 1800, and the beams in the older part were solid 
oak. 


Jacob Osborn lived in this house before 1744. He was born 
in 1719, the son of John and Hannah (Buffum) Osborn; possibly his 
parents built the house. Jacob Osborn married Anna Purington and 
they were the parents of eight children. 


The land with this house extended from Andover Street to the 
present A. C. Lawrence main plant, then owned by Jacob Crowinshield. 
The Osborn and Crowinshields lands joined, and there must have 
been some difficulties between Micajah Osborn and Jacob Crowin- 
shield over the boundaries. 


At one time Mr. Crowinshield sent word by messenger to 
Micajah Osborn that he would be up from Salem on a certain day 
and wished to meet him to discuss the boundary question. Micajah's 
answer was: "You tell Mr. Crowinshteld tf he wishes such a meeting 
with me to fetch a platter along to put his guts on." 


This property in the Osborn family to 1890, in 1897 was owned 
by A. B. Clark, prominent leather manufacturer. The house was 
torn down in recent years when a gas station was erected following 
a long controversy. 


THOMAS GARDNER HOMESTEAD (TREMONT STREET) 


The property on Tremont Street under Abel Gardner's name as 
shown on map of the Northfields, originally belonged to Thomas 
Gardner and was his homestead. Thomas Gardner known as the Planter, 
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was the common ancestor of the Gardner family in this area 
who were prominent in the early history of Peabody and 
Massachusetts. 


Thomas Gardner was born in England about 1592; it is 
believed that his ancestral home was in the County of Dorset- 
shire. He sailed from Weymouth, in the ZOUCH PHENIX and 
arrived at Cape Ann in 1624. He was appointed by the Dorset- 
shire Company the overseer of the Cape Ann plantation in the 
Gloucester area. In 1626 he removed to Salem with Roger Conant 
and settled in Peabody. 


Mr. Gardner, as Overseer of the Plantation at Cape Ann, 
was actually the first man in authority of what developed into 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. In 1637 he was appointed a 
Deputy to the General Court and one of the twelve jurors of the 
town. He also served as an overseer of the highways, town 
constable, surveyor, selectman, and in other town OPLicess: = 6n 
1662 he was given permission to sell "strong waters." 


Thomas Gardner had several land grants in Peabody. The 
largest was 100 acres opposite Anthony Needham's in West Peabody 
on Lowell Street. He also had land in the Howley and Main 
Streets area which became the Gardner burying ground. 


He was married twice. His first wife is believed to have 
been the Margaret Gardner, who joined the first church in Salem 
in 1639. His second wife was Damaris Shattuck, a widow, who 
was admitted to the church in Salem in 1641. She was a friend 


of the Quakers and was called into court many times for attending 
Quaker meetings. She had no children by Thomas Gardner and died 
in 1674. 


Thomas Gardner died on December 29, 1674 and was buried at 
the Gardner burying ground in Peabody. His old dwelling house, 
orchard, and land were appraised at 30 pounds. Lieutenant 
George Gardner, at that time a Hartford, Connecticut merchant, 
and Samuel Gardner, a mariner, were the executors of their 
father's will. 


They later conveyed the property to Dr. John Swinerton in 
1678; he reconveyed it to Samuel Gardner, also in 1678, one of 
the sons of Thomas Gardner. Samuel Gardner died in 1689; the 
estate was inherited by his son, Abel Gardner, who owned the 
property in 1700 and for many years after that. 


MEACHAM AND LOCKER PROPERTIES (PART OF HARMONY GROVE CEMETERY) 


These properties, now a part of Harmony Grove Cemetery 
bordering Mount Vernon and Tremont Streets, originally belonged 
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to Lawrence Southwick the Quaker victim. He and his wife were 
banished from the colony and died on Shelter Island in 1660. 

He left the property to Henry Trask, his son-in-law, who had a 
house built on it at Tremont Street before 1661. The house was 
torn down before 1694 when Mr. Trask died. 


The eastern part of the land was sold to George Locker in 
1695 and 1696. The western part was transferred to Jeremiah 
Meachem, Jr., in 1694; he had married Mr. Trask's daughter. 


The entire Harmony Grove Cemetery was within the boundaries 
of Peabody from 1710 to 1855 when it was given to Salem in ex- 
change for land to Peabody in the South Peabody area. The 
cemetery included parts of the Caleb Buffum, John Loomis, and 
John Trask lots shown on Northfields map in 1700. 


WILLIAM BACON AND SAMUEL STONE (MILL POND AREA, WALLIS AND 
WALNUT STREETS) 


William Bacon settled in Peabody in 1639 and built a small 
house on his land as shown on map of the Northfields. It was 
located by the mill pond near Peabody Square at what is now the 
corner of Walnut and Wallis Streets. Bacon married Rebecca 
Potter, daughter of Thomas Potter, the mayor of Coventry, 
Warwickshire, England. Mr. Bacon came from Dublin, Ireland. 
The Bacons had one child, Isaac, born in 1641, who became a 
mariner. 


William Bacon died in 1653 and his wife in 1655. In 1665 
their son, Isaac, sold the property to William King and Mrs. 
King's brother, Robert Stone. At the time of William Bacon's 
death he left a considerable estate for that time, including a 
mare,.a yoke Of oxen, five cows, a pair of steers, a heiteum 
three calves, nine sheep, seven swine, much grain on hand, 
brass, iron and pewter vessels, plate, books, maps, and pictures. 
The house and land were valued at 50 pounds. 


Following William King's death in 1684, his half of the 
property was left to his wife, Katherine. Robert Stone died 
in 1690 leaving his half of the property valued at 100 pounds 
to his eldest son, Samuel Stone. In 1693, Mrs. King sold her 
half interest to Samuel Stone for 100 pounds; thus the entire 
property was owned by Mr. Stone. He owned the land for many 
years after 1700, but the house was torn down shortly after 
that date. The Stone property as seen on the map ran from the 
mill pond almost to Tremont Street. 
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— 
STONES PLAIN AND MAIN STREET AREA = 


Following the early settlements much of the town common 
land was divided up and referred to as plains, pastures, 
fields, etc. Most of the early common lands of Salem and 
vicinity were located within the present limits of Peabody. 


Stones Plain consisted of some 53 acres and began on 
the same side of Main Street as the Lexington Monument, 
from opposite the corner of Wallis Street to Strongwater 
Brook that crossed Main Street just below the Pierpont 
Street intersection. The other side of Main Street was 
occupied by various early settlers under early land grants. 


Part of the old Boston Road began near Pierpont Street 
and Strongwater Brook. The Stones Plain boundary followed 
along that road until it joined the present Washington Street 
in the vicinity of Aborn Street intersection. Washington 
Street from Main to Aborn Street was not in existence in this 
early period. 


From the Aborn Street intersection the Boston Road and 
Stones Plain boundary went along Washington Street to the 
Vicinity of Lowe Street. The line of Stones Plain then left 
the old Boston Road and ran in the rear of Foster Street to 
Oak Street, then on to Main Street to the, point of origin 
opposite the Wallis Street intersection. ‘| Thus the area of 
Stones Plain included most of one side of Main Street, parts 
of Pierpont, Holten, Pleasant, Aborn, Washington, and Lowe 
Streets, then paralleled Foster Street, and included part 
of Oak Street and Little's Lane. ’)) 


Stones Plain was named after Samuel Stone, Jr., who 
resided about 125 feet off Main Street on a lane that led 
to his house near what is now Holten Street. Samuel Stone, 
Jr., the son of Samuel and Mary (Treadwell) Stone, was born 
in 1684. His father was a bricklayer, and his grandfather, 
Robert Stone, the first of that family in this area, arrived 
ama Salem any1651; 


Samuel Stone's father and grandfather both had various 
land grants in Peabody as mentioned in this volume. Robert 
Stone was the father of four children. Samuel, Sr., was a 
bricklayer, and Benjamin, a sea Captain and mariner. 


Samuel Stone, Jr., the first settler of Stones Plain that 
bore his name, was a yeoman, mason, and bricklayer. Following 
his death in 1750 the property in Peabody was occupied by his 
son, Samuel, a husbandman, and grandson, Robert, a yeoman. 
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OTHER SETTLERS OF STONES PLAIN 


Peter Twiss, Jr. had land in Stones Plain which he sold 
with the frame of a house in 1735 to Jonathan Southwick. MTwiss 
also had land in West Peabody, by Suntaug Lake, which he had 
acquired from Joseph Douty in 1723. 


Southwick sold the house and land on Stones Plain to 
Joseph Pierpoint, a shopkeeper. Pierpoint Street was possibly 
named after Joseph Pierpoint or his descendants. 


George Smith, a shopkeeper, acquired land on Stones Plain 
in 1720 from Daniel Southwick, and in 1721 acquired more land 
from George Nurse of Lynn. Smith also had land on lower Main 
Street, across from Stones Plain, which his father bought from 
Lawrence Southwick in 1650. 


Daniel Purington, a potter, in 1733 was granted common 
land in Stones Plain by the Grand Committee near Strongwater 
Brook and George Smith's land. He built a dwelling house and 
mill house soon after receiving the grant. In 1758 Purington 
also bought land from William Brown between Boston Street, 
Salem, and Main Street, Peabody. 


John Southwick owned all the land between William Gold- 
thwaite's and Joseph Pierpoint's near Pierpoint Street. The 
house of Mr. Goldthwaite built in 1765 stood near the site 
of the old South Danvers National Bank at the corner of Main 
and Holten Streets. He conducted a pottery at that location. 


In 1777 the Southwick family sold two lots on Main Street 
to Nathaniel Fitz; Fitz sold the land and buildings he built 
to Joseph Foster, a baker, in 1778. Foster sold part of his 
property to Henry Cook, a potter, in 1785, and the rest: to 
Squires Shove, an early Peabody tanner in 1806. Shove sold 
part of his property to John Shays in 1809; it was acquired 
by the Reverend Samuel Walker of the South Church in 1814. 


The heirs of the Reverend Walker sold the house and land 
ini845 to N.P.C. Patterson ea prominent butcher of Peabody. 
He resided at this house on Main Street until his death in 
18:7 42 


WILLIAM POOLE 

One of the largest owners of land in the Stones Plain area 
was William Poole, a leather dresser and glove maker. He resided 
on lower Main Street across from Stones Plain. 


William Poole bought the Roger Derby estate east of Strong- 
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water Brook, and acquired a considerable amount of the common 
lands in the second division of Stones Plain. This division 
included all the land west of Washington Street to Oak Street. 


In 1770 Poole acquired 46% rights of Stones Plain from 
Benjamin Prescott, Jr., Benjamin Gerrish, Esq., William Brown, 
Captain Jonathan Gardner, and Samuel Derby, Executor of the 
will of Roger Derby. Throughout 1771 he acquired several 
more rights through purchase until he had a total of 170 
rights in the second division of Stones Plain. The hollow on 
lower Main Street near the Salem line was named Poole's Hollow 
after him. 


BELL TAVERN AREA 


The area where the famous Bell Tavern was located was 
part of the common lands known as Stones Plain. The acre and 
a half of land that the tavern was located on came into the 
possession of Daniel Goldthwaite in 1752. He acquired the 
site from Benjamin Hollowell; it was earlier owned by Samuel 
Stone. 


In 1757 Francis Symonds bought from Goldthwaite the land 
and built the Bell Tavern, a store, barns, and other buildings 
that year. Near the tavern was a large gambrel roof house 
possibly built in the latter 1700's. It was located at what 
is now 14 Washington Street. William T. Dole the famed car- 
riage maker was born in this house in 1816. It was torn down, 
in 1910 when it was owned by Charles Thomas. Si. Pauls ner 17 

The Stones Plain area in the heart of Peabody is now 
thickly settled. In 1700 there were only four buildings on 
both sides of Main Street; by 1812 this street had sixty- 
four buildings, which reveals the development of the old 
common lands of the town in that period. The section of 
Washington Street from Main to Aborn Streets that was laid 
out in 1750 developed this section of Stones Plain. 


JOSEPH BOYCE (SITE OF GENERAL SUTTON ESTATE) 


Adjoining Stones Plain and Strongwater Brook, running 
from that point to the Salem line and Aborn Street, was the 
land and house of Joseph Boyce, early Peabody tanner. The 
old Quaker burial ground was located on this land in 1678, 
and remained there until 1925. It was sold by Boyce for five 
pounds to Thomas Maule and others for a Quaker burial ground. 


Joseph Boyce, born around 1609, asked in 1639 to become 
an inhabitant of the town, to be granted an accomodation of 
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land. He was granted the land between Main and Aborn Streets 
in Peabody. Boyce was a tanner and Quaker and built a house 
on this land. Upon his death in 1694 he left the property to 
his wife, Eleanor, for life, and then his house to his son, 
Joseph, for life, and finally to his grandson. The house, 
barn, orchard, and lot were valued at 40 pounds in 1694. 


The Boyce homestead descended to the men in that family 
to 1734 when Joseph and John Boyce sold the property to Joseph 
Very, Jr., a husbandman. Very sold it to Benjamin Nurse, a 
husbandman, for 300 pounds in 1735. The property was acquired 
by John Stearns, a tailor, in 1736, Samuel Smith, a shopkeeper, 
in 1741, Benjamin Pickman, Esq. in 1749, and Joseph Flint, a 
housewright, inl 52% 


GENERAL SUTTON ESTATE 


The original Boyce property was later acquired by General 
William Sutton, prominent citizen of Peabody, who built his 
estate here around 1821 when he married Nancy Osborn. Illustra- 
tions of this house in 1839 and in the 1880's reveal it asia 
showplace. The house was destroyed by fire in 1965, at which 
time it was in need of repairs. 


The Sutton house was described in the 1920's as having a 
double vestibule; one had to go through three doors to reach 
the main stairway, which was built on a curve. All the rooms 
in the main house were very large, with heavy doors which were 
carved. The frame of the house consisted of heavy oak timber, 
and there were three large chimneys with four flues, providing 
a fireplace in each room of the main house. The house at the 
time of its destruction still had some fine mantels. 


The ell was over 50 feet long and contained a large 
kitchen as well as laundries, pantries, storerooms, and quarters 
for servants. The woodwork of the old mansion was hand finished 
in a style and design that could not be duplicated. The glass 
door knobs were shaped like pineapples, and the house was a 
fine example of the thorough manner in which homes were built 
in the nineteenth century. 


The grounds of the Sutton estate were famous for their 
European linden trees. General Sutton not only owned the 
original Joseph Boyce property, but also most of the land on 
both sides of Aborn Street. Following his death in 1882 the 
land was sold for house lots, and the spacious grounds were 
greatly diminished around the estate. The first Sutton Home 
for Aged Women was located at the General's home. 
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SETTLERS ON TRASK BURYING GROUND SIDE OF MAIN STREET 


As seen on the map of Main Street in 1700, there were four 
houses and a fulling mill on the Trask burying ground side of 
Main Street to Peabody Square. At the present Peabody-Salem 
line was the Trask burying ground also known as the Old South, 
and Trask orchard. The Trask orchard was the site of Captain 
William Trask's early homestead as mentioned in this volume. 
His second mill was located at that site also. It is believed 
that he was buried in 1666 at the burying ground that bore his 
name in 1700. 


The Abel Gardner land as shown on map was granted in 1639 
to Thomas Gardner. Following his death in 1674, it was left 
to his son, Samuel. The town granted to Samuel an additional 
15 to 20 rods of common land by Strongwater Brook in 1688. 


On the Gardner land was located a burial place for the 
family, first used for that purpose in 1674. It was still 
used up to 1850 when the construction of Grove now Howley 
Street caused the remains to be removed to Harmony Grove 
Cemetery and the Trask burying ground. Gardner's hill was 
also cut down in 1850 to fill in the marsh and water area for 
the construction of Howley Street. 


WILLIAM POOLE HOUSE (1754 to 1970) 


Proceeding up Main Street adjoining the Trask burying 
ground was a strip of common land in 1700. Most of this was 
acquired by William Poole, the leather dresser and glove maker, 
who also owned a large part of Stones Plain. In 1754 he built 
the large gambrel roof house located at 188 Main Street until 
recent years. 


Five generations of the Poole family lived in the old 
homestead. It was occupied by William's son, Deacon Fitch 
Poole, early Peabody tanner, Fitch Poole, Jr., famous writer 
and wit of the 19th century, and Arthur F. Poole, who served 
as President of the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank for 23 
years. Arthur engaged in the wholesale woolen business for 
Many years. He served in the Civil War in his teens, and held 
many positions of honor and trust in Peabody. 


The old Poole homestead was sold in 1907, and was demolished 
Te Uo 
GEORGE SMITH HOUSE 


The land on which this house was located, as shown on map, 
originally belonged to Lawrence Southwick, the Quaker victim. 
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He sold it to John Smith in 1650 who built a house on the lot. 
Following John Smith's death in 1681, it was owned by his children, 
George and Exercise Smith. Exercise married Samuel Pope, and 

they released their share in the property to George Smith in 1687. 


John Smith who built the original house on this land was 
arrested with his wife during the Quaker Persecution, and they 
were in prison for two years. He was a tailor and was hired by 
the town to repair Strongwater Brook bridge in 1673. 


George Smith, who acquired the property in 1687, later built 
a new house, he conveyed the western part of the old one to his 
son John in 1725, and also in 1740 his great barn, etc. George 
Smith died in 1744 and in his will left one part of the homestead 
to John, and the other part to his son, Samuel. 


Samuel Smith conveyed his interest to his brother, John, in 
1745. John moved to Mendon, and in 1748 sold the house and land 
to Roger Derby, a sadler. It was stated that the first old house 
built by John Smith in 1650 was gone at this time. 


In 1798 when the George Smith house was owned by Charles 
Derby and Samuel Verry it was described in the direct tax as 
having an area of 1,497 square feet, two stories high, with 26 
windows containing 217 square feet glass, and valued at $900. 


Part of the property was acquired about 1800 by George G. 
Smith, a merchant, from Samuel Verry. Smith sold his part to 
Gilbert Chadwick, a merchant, in 1807. 


William Sutton, the early wool manufacturer of Peabody, 
acquired the entire property from the Estate of Charles Derby 
and Gilbert Chadwick in 1808. The property at that time was 
described as containing a three-story house, stable, chaise 
house, wood house, and other outbuildings with an acre or more 
of. lands 


William Sutton possibly rented part of this house before 
he acquired it, since his son, General William Sutton, was born 
in it in 1800. The Sutton house was a long, narrow, three-story 
Structure with a flat roof. It was similar in design to the 
house owned by Dr. O'Rourke at 111 Main Street. It was torn 
down in the 1920's; the Sousa Oil Co. now occupies the site. 


JOHN BLETHIN HOUSE (MCINTIRE AND HILDRETH SOAP SHOP) 


This property was originally part of the Lawrence Southwick 
homestead. He left it to his son, Daniel, by will in 1659. 
Immediately after the will was made Daniel took possession of 
the land, knowing that his father would never return from his 
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Peabody sites shown are original mill pond on lower Main Street with Boyce's 
Island; Old South (Trask) Burrial Ground; upper mill pond and first South 
Generesstional Church in Peabody Square; Bell Tavern; Trask houses and two 

of Capt. Trask's mills. Glass House Field off Aborn Street was site of first 
manufacture of glass in America. 


Historians differd with Bullock on the location of Capt. Trask first 
grist mill. They proved by depositions at the South Essex Registry of Deeds, 
that Capt. William Trask C1634 built possibly the first grist mill in America 
by the mill pond near Peabody Square. Historians agree with Bullocks Plan 
on the two mill ponds and water area as Mehitabel Trask rememberd them. 
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banishment to Shelter Island. 


Daniel Southwick conveyed the property to John Blethin, 
another Quaker, in 1659 in order to avoid its being taken 
from him to pay the heavy fines imposed on him for his Quaker 
belief. 


Following the Persecution period, the property was 
reconveyed to Daniel Southwick; he conveyed three acres 
to John Blethin. Another acre was released to Mr. Blethin 
by John Burnell; it had been left to him by Lawrence South- 
wick. 


John Blethin built a house on this property in 1664. 
Following his death his executors conveyed the house and lot 
to Daniel Southwick, Jr., in 1704. The property was owned by 
feseson,svonathan, in 91733; he sold’it tovhis brother*John 
Southwick III, the shopkeeper, in 1738. 


John Southwick III, who operated a general store in this 
part of Main Street (described in another part of this volume), 
lived in the old Blethin house, and conveyed the house and land 
to his son, Daniel Southwick, a yeoman, in 1773. 


In the direct tax of 1798 the house was described as 
containing 864 square feet, two stories high, with 14 windows, 
and valued at $500. Daniel Southwick died around 1800; in 
1814 the easterly part of the house was conveyed to Ebenezer 
Osborn, a trader, and the western part to Squires Shove, early 
Peabody tanner. In 1816 Osborn sold his part of the property 
to Squires Shove. 


It was in this house that Samuel McIntire lived and had a 
shop for the manufacture of soap and candles in the rear. He 
tore down the old Blethin house and built the present building 
at 168 Main Street. 


Joseph Shaw succeeded McIntire in the 1840's. Joseph 
Hildreth took over the business and ran it to 1853. His 
younger brother, Elbridge Hildreth, then formed a partnership 
with Samuel Ferguson. In 1856 the business was taken over by 
Paul Hildreth who died in 1869, when the business was liquidated. 


Following the Hildreth ownership the property was owned by 
John Pinder, George Jacobs, the clothing merchant, and William 
O. Batchelder, who operated the general store nearby. After Mr. 
Batchelder's death in 1920, his heirs sold the property to 
Charles Shannahan who built store fronts on the dwelling, where 
Collins Cafe is today. 


Adjoining the site of the old Blethin house was the build- 
ing known as the oldest store in town built by John Southwick III 
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in 1735 (described elsewhere in this volume). Adjoining the 
store was a house built in 1760 owned by Thomas Porter. He 

was a shopkeeper and one time owned the store mentioned above. 
The Porter house was replaced by the present house on that site 
by George J. Winchester, the tanner in the 1880's. 


SOUTHWICK - FITZ - GENERAL FOSTER - DR. SHED - AND COOPER HOUSE 
(1664 - 1963) 


The old house that stood at 156 Main Street until 1963 
when it was destroyed by fire was known for many years as the 
Dr. Shed house. It was possibly built in 1664 by Daniel South- 
wick, the son of Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, the Quaker 
victims. Daniel married Esther Boyce in 1663 and died in 1718. 


The house was next owned by their son, Daniel, and by his 
son, John Southwick, known as the shopkeeper. Before 1769 the 
house was sold to Nathaniel Fitz, a sadler. In 1777 Johnmana 
Daniel Southwick sold half an acre to Nathaniel Fitz for forty 
pounds. An additional tract included in that selling price 
was sold to Fitz on the other side of Main Street. 


General Gideon Foster of Revolutionary War fame acquired 
the house and land from Fitz in®1779 for 6,000 pounds.@) This 
was just four years after he led the local minutemen to the 
Battle of Lexington. General Foster lived in this house to 
1816, a period of 37 years. 


In the direct tax of 1798 the area of the house was 1,050 
Square feet, two stories high, had 21 windows and was valued at 
$800. Dr. Joseph Shed bought the property from General Foster 
in 1816, making the following announcement of his acquisition 
in a Salem paper dated August 13, 1816: 


"Notice its hereby gtven that the subsertber 
has removed from hts late restdence, near 
Newburyport Turnptke Gate, to the house he 
Lately purchased of Gtdeon Foster Esq., betng 
a little below the stgn of the Eagle; where he 
wtll attend to the several branches of public 
bustness which he has heretofore been engaged 
tn. He feels very greatful to hts friends and 
the publie for the liberal encouragement he has 
recetved and solteits a continuance. (stgned) 
Joseph Shed" 


Dr. Shed conducted one of the early apothecaries at the 
old house from 1816 until his death in 1853. He also served 
as town clerk for Peabody and Danvers from 1835 to 1853, and 
it was written of him: "Perhaps the model clerk of all was 
Dr. Shed, a man who evtdently loved to make hts record elear 
and beauttfure. 
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It was during Dr. Shed's occupancy that the old house 
was used by the Jordan Lodge of Masons from 1816 to 1834; 
the first meeting of the Universalist Society was also held 
there. Following Dr. Shed's death, the apothecary was 
continued by his grandson, George Meacom. The old house was 
owned up to recent years by Dorothy Cooper; Shortly after 
she sold it, the house was renovated and destroyed by fire 
in 1963. Thus, another of the historic landmarks of Peabody 
has disappeared from the scene. 


LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK HOMESTEAD (1658-1862) 
(MAIN STREET OPPOSITE WASHINGTON STREET) 


Lawrence Southwick, Quaker and early glass maker, 
Originally owned all the land shown on map of Main Street in 
1700 under the names of Daniel Southwick, John Blethin, and 
George Smith. Mr. Southwick was banished from the colony in 
1659 for his Quaker belief. He went with his wife, Cassandra, 
to Shelter Island, where they died of privation and exposure. 


His will, proved in 1660, left to his son, Daniel, his 
homestead on Main Street opposite Washington Street which he 
built around 1658. Mr. Southwick had previously lived in the 
Aborn Street area, near the glass works he helped establish. 


Daniel Southwick, in 1706, conveyed to his son, Lawrence, 
this lot with part of the house and barn. By 1739 another 
Daniel Southwick, a tanner, acquired the entire property; 
fea e2, SOld it to his brother Joseph Southwick, Jr., a 
currier, for 180 pounds. 


Joseph Southwick is recognized as the first real leather 
manufacturer of Peabody. He married Bethiah Collum of Urbridge, 
and she, though a Quaker, furnished refreshments to the Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers on their way to Lexington and Bunker Hill. The 
Peabody Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution was named for 
Mrs. Southwick. 


When Joseph Southwick died in 1791, the property was left 
to his son, Edward, who was also a tanner. Edward's children 
were famed tanners, and the last to occupy the old homestead 
was Philip R. Southwick who became a prominent leather manu- 
facturer of New England. He sold the property to David Pingree 
mi toss 


Isaac B. and Lewis W. Elliot acquired the property in 1856; 
they sold the house to Calvin Pierce who took it down in 1862. 
Mr. Pierce then used the material from the Southwick house in a 
new house that he built at 41 Webster Street, Peabody, near the 
National Calfskin Co. The Elliots then built two twin houses on 
Main Street opposite Washington Street. 
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The Lawrence Southwick house was described as having a 
gambrel roof, and was the first house in Peabody which had 
Square panes of glass, which was so odd-looking at the time 
of diamond-shaped glass, that people from the country used to 
call it the "glass house." This was an appropriate name, 
Since Lawrence Southwick was one of the founders of the first 
glass works in America off Aborn Street. 


HENRY TRASK HOUSE (MAIN AND MILL STREET AREA) 


This property as shown on map of Main Street in 1700 under 
the name of Nicholas Trask was originally the homestead of Henry 
Trask. He was a Quaker and came to America on the ship MARY & 
JOHN in 1634. He lived in Salem to 1652, and was residing at 
his home on Main Street in 1658. He married Mary Southwick and 
they were the parents of four children. 


Following Henry Trask's death in 1683 several transfers of 
the property, occurred among the children; in 1695 Joseph Foster 
conveyed his wife's share to Nicholas Trask who was then conduc- 
ting a fulling mill near Peabody Square. Nicholas also purchased 
Shares of the property from the other heirs. 


By 1743 Nicholas Trask, who had moved to Mendon, sold the 
property to Samuel Tompson of Oswego, New York, and it was re- 
vealed that the early Henry Trask house was gone at the time of 
this transfer. 


TRASK MILL (MILL STREET - REAR OF PEABODY COOPERATIVE BANK) 


As mentioned previously Captain William Trask built the 
first mill at this site in what is now the rear of the Peabody 
Cooperative Bank in 1634. The first mill was discontinued in 
1640. About 1645 Thomas Lovell used the original mill in his 
trade as a currier. He was the first currier in Peabody, and 
One of the pioneers of the leather industry. 


About 1654 a samp mortar-mill was established at this 
Site, and in 1662 a new corn mill was erected. This corn mill 
ran for several years, after it had been unused for some time, 
it was removed. It was replaced in 1692 by a fulling mill 
built by John Trask. 


The title to the various mills at this site remained in 
the Trask family for over one hundred years. The last mill to 
occupy the site near Peabody Square was the Wallis and Southwick 
mill (shown on a map of the town in 1795 by Gideon Foster, Jr.) 
One of the owners was Dennison Wallis, the Revolutionary War 
hero and prominent tanner. 
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FOSTER STREET AREA 


The Foster Street area of Peabody that bordered on Stones 
Plain was laid out as a narrow way in 1713. Most of this area 
was lowland and watery. General Gideon Foster developed the 
water resources and conducted a bark mill, a grist mill, anda 
chocolate mill. His mills were destroyed by fire in 1823. 


Captain Garland, a famous sea captain, had a tan yard, 
near the former Cooper Ford Sales on Foster Street, which was 
Operated by his son, William. Captain Garland was attacked 
by one of his crew on board the ship he commanded in 1823. 
This crewhand made a plan with the others, that if he suc- 
ceeded in killing Captain Garland, he would take command, 
and on arriving at some distant port they would sell the 
vessel and share in the profits. 


In the death struggle that took place between the two, 
the Captain aided by a mulatto boy succeeded in knocking down 
the assassin and pitched him overboard. Before the wretch 
sank beneath the waves, he was heard to say, "Oh! damn you, 

I meant to have the command of the vessel." Captain Garland 
brought the mulatto boy back with him to Peabody, and he 
attended school in the town. 


OLD BULL PEN. (SITE OF POST OFFICE) 


The site of the present Post Office on Foster Street was 
in early times used for cattle and sheep pens. The mural in 
the post office depicts this early scene. At the pens it was 
revealed in the early 1800's that Major Wheeler, Oliver 
Saunders, Isaac Elliott, and Elijah Webster used to buy stock 
for the Salem market. The Foster Street area was also used 
for horse races in the early 1800's and was a part of the 
early tanning industry of Peabody. 


ABORN STREET AREA AND GLASS HOUSE FIELD 


Aborn Street ran only a short distance (originally) from 
Boston Street, Salem, to the residence of Samuel Aborn near 
Strongwater Brook. A branch of the early road connected with 
the old Boston Road that went on through Peabody to Lynn and 
Boston. 


It was in the Aborn Street area that the first manufacture 
of glass in America was started by Ananais Conklin, Lawrence 
Southwick, and Obadiah Holmes in 1638 at the glass house field. 
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ABORN FAMILY 


The Aborn family for whom the street is named were descend- 
ants of Samuel Aborn (Eaborne) who settled in Peabody in 1636 
at the age of 25. He married Catherine Smith of Marblehead 
and they were the parents of seven children. The first Samuel 
Aborn lived in the Aborn Street area, and in 1661 built a house 
in the Wilson Square area of Peabody where he remained until 
his death in the winter of 1699/1700. 


Samuel Aborn helped build the first Salem bridge near 
Blubber Hollow when he helped saw 240 feet of 2-inch plank for 
the bridge in the common land of the town. For this work both 
Mr. Aborn and his helper were paid 25 shillings in 1645. Mr. 
Aborn also was a surveyor of fences in Peabody, served as a 
juryman, and was on the grand jury. 


His son, Samuel Aborn, Jr., lived in the Aborn Street 
area until his death. in 1721... He also acquired his father's 
house in Wilson Square, which he left to his daughter in 1705. 


The Aborn property on Aborn Street was later owned by 
William Aborn and by his son, Samuel Aborn, a husbandman, who 
died in 1772. His sons, Joseph, a cordwainer and farmer, and 
Samuel, a husbandman, were possibly the last of that family 
to live in the Aborn Street area. Both died in 1800. 


JOHN HILL AND GEORGE LOCKER HOUSE (ABORN STREET) 


Another early settler of the Peabody section of Aborn 
Street was John Hill who was born in Bristol, England, around 
1635. He was a wheelwright who lived on the easterly side of 
Aborn Street, south of the glass house field. On his death 
in 1680, he left his house and three acres of upland lying in 
the glass house field to his wife, Lydia (Buffum). She married 
George Locker before 1688; he owned the property in 1696. The 
land was later owned by General William Sutton who had large 
land holdings in the Aborn Street area. 


GLASS HOUSE FIELD 


The Aborn Street land that formed part of the Glass House 
Field in Peabody in 1638 was granted to Ananias Conklin, the 
glassmaker, and Henry Rennals in separate parcels. Lawrence 
Southwick owned the other part of the glass house field in Salem 
as shown on map. 


Mr. Conklin built a house on his part of the Peabody land 
before 1661, and it was gone before 1702. Henry Rennals later 
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acquired the Conklin property and sold it in 1688 to 

Lieutenant John Pickering and Edward Flint. He sold the re- 
maining part to John Pickering, Jr., in 1689. Mr. Flint sold 
his part to John Pickering, Jr., in 1693. Upon Mr. Pickering's 
ageéath in 1722, it was left to his heirs, and was later owned 


by General William Sutton. 





William Osborn House built around 1680 on Central St., 
near Bowditch Ste, and was torn down in 1887. Nathaniel 
Bowditch famed Navigator received his early education 
in this house. 





Burton - Buxton House was built by John Burton Jr. in 1680 as 
a garrison house for protection against Indians. Also owned 
by Osborn , Whittridge, Southwick and Buxton families, Torn 
down in 1880, 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER pelHREE 


EVENTS OF BROOKSBY IN THE 17th CENTURY 


INDIAN WARS - QUAKER PERSECUTION - EARLY INDUSTRY 
GEOLOGY - EARLY ROADS - WITCHCRAFT DELUSION 


SIR GEORGE DOWNING 


The military organizations engaged in various early wars 
with the Indians. They were recruited indiscriminately from 
various parts of the area. Some of the most famous officers 
lived-in Peabody. 


Captain William Trask and his company were prominent in 
the Pequot War in 1636 and 1637. The three commissioned of- 
ficers of the company required to be raised in Salem for the 
Block Island and Long Island Sound expedition against the 
Indians in 1636 were Captain William Trask, Lieutenant Richard 
Davenport, and Colonel Thomas Reed who lived in Peabody or 
were large landowners of the settlement. 


The Pequot War occurred after Indians were found on a 
small schooner belonging to John Oldman near Block Island; on 
investigation it turned out that they killed Oldman. The 
General Court then decided to send an expedition to punish the 
Block Island Indians. 


After defeating the Indians at Block Island, the expedi- 
tion joined with recruits from Connecticut and proceeded 


to the Pequot country. There they had other skirmishes with 
the Indians. 


In the spring of 1637 a new expedition was organized. In 
this expedition, Lieutenant Richard Davenport was seriously 
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wounded in the fighting along the Connecticut shore of Long 
Island Sound. In this war with the Pequots, it is mentioned 
for the first time that Indians used guns against the English. 


Colonel Thomas Reed had a flair for military life. He 
was in the regiment composed of men from the North Shore area 
in the Pequot War. He later commanded a company himself. He 
returned to England during the Civil War against King Charles I, 
and commanded a regiment. Following the restoration of King 
Charles II, Reed was still able to maintain his place. He owned 
300 acres in Peabody, now the most valuable tract in the city; 
the North Shore Shopping Center and the North Shore Gardens 
apartments occupy part of his grant. 


KING PHILIP'S WAR 


After nearly forty years of peace, war with the Indians 
broke out again. King Philip's tribe had a dispute with the 
Plymouth colony, culminating in an attack on Swansea in 1675, 
when a settler shot an Indian seen looting some houses whose in- 
habitants were at a meeting. The next day several houses were 
burned and the troops were called out. King Philip escaped his 
pursuers, and in the next few months, fled across Massachusetts, 
probably as far as Turner Falls, and did all that was possible 
to incite the various tribes to revolt. 


Captain Thomas Lothrop led a regiment, the "Flower of 
Essex," consisting of boys from Essex County families. This 
regiment was one of those sent westward. In South Deerfield, 
this company was ambushed by the Indians in what was then called 
Muddy Brook, but since then, Bloody Brook. Many fell at that 
first attack, including probably Captain Lothrop of Beverly. A 
few rushed for their weapons and escaped; the rest were killed 
in the confusion. All the Deerfield teamsters who were carrying 
Supplies on their wagons, were killed. A total of fifty-four 
men from Essex County died on the field, among them were Edward 
Trask, Joseph King, and Robert Wilson of Peabody. 


King Philip's tribes were being sheltered by the Narragan- 
sett tribe at their fort near Wickford, Rhode Island who refused 
to give them up. The Salem Company under Captain Nathaniel 
Davenport, a son of Richard previously mentioned in the Pequot 
War, was in the thick of the terrible hand-to-hand fight with 
the tribes of King Philip and the Narragansetts when the Indian 
fort was stormed on December 19, 1675. Captain Davenport was 
killed with many of his men in this encounter. The Salem Company 
were foremost in pursuit of the escaping Indians through the 
wilderness, known to tradition as the "hungry march." 
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A company of troops made up from the farmers and neigh- 
boring settlements was early formed. The ranks became thinned 
in the course of time, and in October of 1678, thirty-six men 
belonging to "the reserve of Salem old troop," and "desirous 
of being serviceable to God and Country," petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court for reorganization as a troop of horse, and asked 
the court to issue the necessary commissions. Among the 
Signers of this petition were Anthony Needham, Peter and 
Ezekiel Cheever, Thomas Flint, John Proctor, William Osborn, 
and others from Peabody. 


The officers appointed were men of property and energy, 
and the company of troops was kept in training until all dan- 
ger from Indians had passed away. 


Anthony Needham served as a lieutenant in King Philip's 
War under Captain Nicholas Manning. Thomas Flint served in 
the same war, and was wounded in the expedition against the 
Narragansett Indians in 1675. It is recorded in Felt'’s Annals 
that John Flint shot a hostile Indian at the end of Spring 
Pond at the South Peabody and Lynn line on October 9, 1676. 


Following the Narragansett fight, the early settlers were 
called upon to send troops against the Indians who were raid- 
ing the settlements of Maine at Wells, Kennebunk, Saco, and 
other settlements. During the Indian War block houses were 
erected in the area for defense against possible attacks, al- 
though they came no nearer than Andover, Haverhill, and Woburn. 


QUAKER PERSECUTION 


Peabody figured prominently in the Quaker persecution 
that took place in Massachusetts during the 17th century. The 
Quakers were a religious sect founded in England in 1648 by 
George Fox. The name Quaker is actually a nickname that came 
about when George Fox told an English judge that he should 
"tremble at the word of the Lord." The judge then termed Fox 
and his followers "Quakers." 


The Puritans had themselves fled from European religious 
and political persecution, and it seems incredible that they 
should have become worse oppressors and persecutors. They 
were fiercer in opposition to those who differed from their 
religion than their own oppressors had ever been. The Puritan 
wrath was against a peaceful, sober, industrious, inoffensive 
class of citizens, who did not believe in force, war or strife, 
but who had their own belief in how to worship God. 


To the Puritans the Quakers were strangers, interlopers, 
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interrupters of assemblies, intolerant of the Puritan Church, 
shouters, haranguers, etc., and that was the basis of the ac- 
tion taken against them. 


When the Quakers refused to conform to the religious views 
of the Puritans they were subject to all forms of torture. 
Laws were passed against them. In 1656 the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court forbade Quakers to enter the province, and forbade 
anyone to entertain them. Later, the General Court stated that 
if they came they would be evicted, if they came again their 
ears would be cut off, and if they returned a third time, they 
would be hanged. This did not stop the Quakers from coming, 
for with each atrocity and death others followed. 


Several Quakers came to Peabody and many families gave 
them shelter. Several families who refused to attend the regu- 
lar church services of the Puritans at Salem, were fined and 
warned. Among those who suffered heavy fines were Samuel 
Shattock, Lawrence and Casandra Southwick, and the Hartnetts. 
The last were forced to sell their house (located near the 
Site of the Peabody City Hall) in 1658, and disappeared. 


The most noted Quaker family upon whom the Puritan wrath 
fell frequently was that of Lawrence Southwick, the glassmaker 
who resided in Peabody. The Quakers were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Southwicks at their home on Main Street. Because 
Ofethis the Southwicks got into trouble, and two of their 
friends each lost an ear. In addition the Southwicks were com- 
mitted to the prison in Boston. Lawrence Southwick was soon 
released to be dealt with by the Church, but his wife, Casandra, 
was kept for seven weeks, and was allowed to return home only 
upon paying a fine of forty shillings. 


West Peabody was the scene of various Quaker services 
throughout the whole persecution. The woods of that section 
offered protection to those who were afraid to hold services in 
their homes. One of the Sunday meetings was held at the home 
of Nicholas Phelps in West Peabody near Crystal Lake. This 
was about seven miles from the church in Salem, and the meeting 
was attended by Quaker missionaries. 


At a trial held in 1658 it was revealed that many Quakers 
were sheltered in various homes in Peabody; the Southwick, Phelps, 
Buffum, Trask, and Needham families were all involved. Some 
confessed they were Quakers and were fined or imprisoned. Others 
recanted and were released. Those sent to jail were Lawrence 
and Casandra Southwick, Josiah Southwick, Samuel Shattuck, Samuel 
Gaskin, and Joseph Buffum. 


They did not take their punishment with humility, as is 
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shown by the spirited letter headed, "This to Ye Magistrates 
in Court at Salem," and dated "From Ye house of bondage in 
Boston whar in we are made Captives by ye will of men although 
in measure made free by ye Son." The letter revealed that all 
had been whipped once, and Casandra Southwick twice. 


SOUTHWICKS BANISHED 


In 1659 the sentence of banishment was pronounced on 
Lawrence and Casandra Southwick, their son, Josiah, and 
Nicholas Phelps, Joshua Buffum, and Samuel Shattuck. All were 
under sentence of death if they returned. Governor Endicott 
said that "they deserved to hang as they were heretics." 


Lawrence and his wife, in their old age, were thus parted 
from their children, and with little money and a few articles, 
secured a boat and sailed to Shelter Island on Long Island 
Sound. The fines had taken most of their estate. On Shelter 
Island they built a little house and spent the few remaining 
months of their lives in exile. The rigorous winter that 
followed was too much for them, and both died in the spring 
of 1660, Mrs. Southwick surviving her husband by just three 
days. It has been stated that they were martyrs to the bigotry 
Of Governor Endicott and a few other misguided officials of 
the time. 


Lawrence Southwick was the emigrant ancestor of the num- 
erous Southwick family in the United States. He came to 
Salem in 1629 from Lancashire, England. He brought over his 
wife and children in 1630 and settled in Peabody. He was one 
of the partners in the first manufacture of glass and earnthen— 
ware in the United States located off Aborn and Abbott streets 
in Peabody. 


Both Lawrence and Casandra Southwick were buried in the 
Sylvester burial lot on Shelter Island. The island derived 
its name from the fact that it served as a shelter for the 
Quakers. Members of the Sylvester family erected a substantial 
monument over the Southwick graves. The monument is located 
on a granite elevation, its base made of three granite steps 
that have the following inscription: 


Top Step - Lawrence and Casandra Southwick 
Middle Step - Despoiled, Imprisoned, Starved, Whipped, Banished © 


Bottom Step - Who Fled Here To Die 
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MOULTON - COREY HOUSE 1692-1966 was located between Winona and Pine Streets 
West Peabody. It was built by John Moulton who married Elizabeth Corey 
daughter of Giles and Martha Corey witchcraft martyrs. Uriginal house shown 


above was considerably enlarged before it was demolished due to vandalism 
Le eee) Cicie 





ATTEMPTED SALE OF PROVIDED SOUTHWICK INTO SLAVERY during 
Quaker Persecution. 
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ATTEMPT TO SELL SOUTHWICK CHILDREN INTO SLAVERY 


On the very day that Lawrence, his wife, and son were banished 
in 1659, their son Daniel, and their daughter Provided, age 18, were 
ordered to be sold into slavery to the ships' captains, and to be 
sent among the barbarians of the Barbados Island. This was at the 
Suggestion of Capt. Hathorne, and the reason given was that they 
could not pay the heavy fines imposed upon them "for siding with the 
Quakers, and absenting themselves from public ordinances." 


The ships' captain refused to be a party to such an inhuman act. 
Edward Butter, one of the treasurers, in an effort to get something 
of the booty, sought to sell the Southwick children. One of the 
Captains in an effort to put things off, pretended that they would 
spoil all the ships company. Butter replied, "No, you need not fear 
that, for they are poor, harmless creatures, and will not hurt any- 
body." "Will they not so?" replied the captain, " and will you offer 
to make slaves of such harmless creatures?" 


John Greenleaf Whittier wrote a poem entitled "Casandra South- 
wick" substituting the mother's name in place of Provided, as her 
mother's name was more poetic. The attempted sale of Provided South- 
wick was probably the only instance in America where a white girl was 
put up at auction as a slave. Fortunately, no one would have any part 
of Mr. Butter's proposal. 


WHIPPINGS OF JOSIAH SOUTHWICK 


Josiah Southwick, the son of Lawrence and Casandra, also went 
to Shelter Island when he was banished in 1659. Two years later he 
returned with Joshua Buffum and was discovered in Boston and taken 
into custody. He was kept in the Boston jail nine weeks; the court 
of assistants on Sept. 9, 1661 ordered that he be tied to a cart's 
tail, stripped to the waist, and whipped out of Boston with ten 
stripes, and then with ten stripes through Roxbury, and then to be 
delivered to the constables of Dedham, who were ordered to whip him 
ten stripes out of the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Colony. 
Southwick said to the court: "Here is my body; if you want a further 
testimony to the truth I profess, take it and tear it to pieces;your 
sentence is no more terrifying to me than if you had taken a feather 
and blown it in the air." He was whipped not with the whip cord, as 
in England, but with dried intestines of animals, and with three knots 
at the end, which the constable laid on with both hands, producing 
most violent torture. Southwick received 26 miles of whipping and 
punishment that day, and then the constable left him in the wilder- 
ness 15 miles from any town. His back was plowed, and his flesh torn 
and beaten. Fortunately, some friends had followed and assisted him 
to his home, more than 35 miles that night, making in all more than 
60 miles of travel, more than likely, without food or drink. 
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His friends had one horse between them, and he undoubtedly 
rode on horseback in the night. 


THE KING'S MISSIVE 


Following their banishment, Samuel Shattuck of Salem, 
and Nicholas Phelps of West Peabody, took advantage of an 
opportunity to sail for England with the intention of laying 
the whole Quaker Persecution before Parliament. Upon the 
Restoration of King Charles II, Edward Burroughs, a leading 
Quaker, obtained an audience with the King, and gave a detailed 
account of the persecution and deaths in Massachusetts. The 
King wrote a letter to Governor John Endicott known as "The 
King's Missive": the bitterest pill of all for the Governor and 
the Puritans to swallow, was that the bearer of the missive was 
Samuel Shattuck, the exiled Quaker. The missive directed that 
if there were any Quakers in the colony under sentence of im- 
prisonment, corporal punishment, or death, the proceedings 
against them should be stopped. 


When the persecution ended, the Quakers gradually came 
into possession of all rights and were accorded the privilege 
of having churches and schools of their own. King Charles 
notified the provincial government that it owed its origin 
and very existence to the spirit of liberty and conscience, 
and ordered that the qualification of a freeman should there- 
after be based entirely upon standards outside of church 
membership. 


QUAKER BURIAL GROUND 


When Edward Wharton died in 1678, he left the Quakers 
five pounds towards procuring a burying place. With this 
money, a small lot was acquired on the southerly side of Main 
Street opposite Howley Street on the hill. This land was used 
for that purpose until 1882. The State Legislature in 1924 
authorized its abandonment, and the remains removed in 1925 to 
the Quaker burial place on Essex Street, Salem. To this day, 
nothing has been erected, but billboards on the old Quaker burial 
Tors 


Another instance of persecution was the case of Mrs. Ann 
Needham who resided in West Peabody. She was fined for absence 
from church services and was whipped twelve stripes when she 
refused to have the fine paid for her. The whipping was done 
by Thomas Roots, the constable, who received 2 shillings and 
Sixpence for his service. It must have been at least seven 
miles from the Needham home to the church in Salem which was 
quite a hike for the early settlers to attend services. 
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The descendants of Lawrence and Casandra Southwick became 
prominent in the history of Peabody. Deacon Joseph Southwick was 
the first pioneer leather manufacturer and the founder of the great 
leather industry in Peabody. George Southwick was among those who 
made the supreme sacrifice at the Battle of Lexington. Horace 
Southwick was a partner with Arthur C. Lawrence in forming the great 
A.C. Lawrence Leather Co., and L.B. Southwick and his brother Albert 
founded the L.B. Southwick Leather Co. with J.B. Thomas. 


EARLY BEGINNING OF INDUSTRY 


GLASS INDUSTRY. When the early settlers first arrived, a leading 
member of the Plymouth Company wrote to his friends in England to 
"Bring paper and linseed oil for your windows." Thus it would seem 
that one of the greatest needs in the settlements was glass. In 
1629, Mr. Thomas Higginson wrote from Salem to "Bring glass for your 
windows." 


The first manufacture of glass in America was undertaken in 
Peabody. A glass house was erected in 1638 on the southerly side 
of Aborn Street. The present Abbott Street also ran by the glass 
house field. The product of the glass works consisted of bottles, 
coarse articles of inferior glass, and most likely window glass. 


Three glassmakers joined forces in this industry, Ananais 
Conklin, Obadiah Holmes, and Lawrence Southwick. In 1640, John 
Conklin arrived from England; he also was a glassmaker, and had pre- 
viously been associated with Ananais Conklin from time to time. 


The glass industry never really fourished. In an effort to 
encourage it, the General Court of Massachusetts voted in L641, 
"that if the town lend the glass men thirty pounds, they should be 
allowed it again out of their next rate, and the glass men to repay 
it again if the work succeeded when they are able." 


Mr. Southwick and Mr. Holmes dropped out of the industry in 
1642. It was believed that they were the proprietors of the glass 
works, and engaged the Conklins to make the glass. The Conklins in 
1645 sent a petition to the General Court praying that they might be 
relieved from their engagement of the glass works, and their petition 
was accepted. 


The glass works continued to stand as late as 1670, but the 
business was not revived. The tract of land it was located on was 
known as the glass house field up to 1735. Lawrence Southwick, who 
lived on Main Street, Peabody, was the only one of the original glass=- 
makers to remain here after 1650, although he was banished as a 
Quaker in 1659. 
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LEATHER INDUSTRY. The earliest reference to the leather 

industry in this area was in 1638 when the General Court 

issued a memorandum "To remember to barke the second month 

for the tanning of diverse hides to come." Trees were felled 

and stripped of their bark for that purpose. The General Court 
in 1640 ordered that hides and skins of animals, whether secured 
by casualty or slaughter, should be preserved and dried, tanned 
and dressed. The first tanner in the area was Philemon Dickerson 
who was granted land "to make tan pits and to dress goat skins 
and hides" in 1639. 


The first tanners in Peabody were Joseph Boyce and John 
Burton. Boyce lived on Main Street near the Salem line; the 
old Quaker burying ground was located on his property which he 
conveyed to the Quakers in 1680. He was born in England around 
1609, named a Freeman in 1642, and served as a selectman of 
Salem in 1658. In 1680, he was appointed a Surveyor of high- 
ways in what is now Peabody. He was also a Quaker and was 
among those that suffered persecution. Joseph Boyce was a 
tanner as was his son and grandson of the same name. He died 
in the winter of 1695, and Boyce's Island shown on an early map 
Of Peabody and the North River by Bullock, was named in his honor. 


John Burton was credited with having the first tan vat in 
Peabody in 1661, located north of Andover Street near the rail- 
road bridge. In 1668, the selectmen granted him an additional 
plot of land near Col. Read's meadow to improve his trade of 
tanning, as long as the town should please. Burton was also 
involved in early land grants in West Peabody and like Boyce 
was a Quaker. 


According to historians, the Indians were the first to 
discover the qualities of Peabody water for tanning and dressing 
the skins of fur animals. The first white settlers in 1630 
traded with them by giving beads, hatchets, and fishhooks in 
exchange for furs and peltry. The early farmers and settlers 
also took the hides of animals they raised and finished the 
leather for their own use. 


The water in the ponds and brooks of Peabody was especially 
adapted to the manufacture of leather. Because of this, Peabody 
was destined to become the world's largest producer of leather. 
This same water was later found to be excellent for bleaching 
textiles, making glue, and manufacturing gelatine. The last 
has been recognized by the Eastman Gelatine in Peabody, and 
has a tremendous water supply of its own. The Eastman concern 
has found that its water in Peabody is the best for manufacturing 
gelatine for its films. 
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As early as 1635 "Searchers" and "Sealers" roamed the settle- 
ment in search of those who might tan insufficiently or otherwise 
break the laws, and to make them diligent in their work, they were 
given half the fines collected for their services. One violator, 
"Ould Thomas Eaborn," was presented in 1642 for "wronging his 
country by insufficient tanning." While his defense was acceptable, 
he was "admonished" and had to pay the witness two shillings and 
3 pence. 


In this period, men like Boyce and Burton had to make their 
own tools as well as their tanbeds, and their implements were crude 
and sharp. Instead of a fast moving machine operated by power, the 
early tanners used sharp-edged stones to scrape flesh off the hides. 
They pounded bark to shred it into tan in a mortar, much as they 
pounded corn to reduce it to meal. Another difficulty in early 
tanning was the lack of salt; because of this, the early tanners 
had to tan the hides soon after they were taken off the animals. 
There was no way of pickling them and no cold storage for preserving 
them, except in winter. The large forest in this area furnished 
bark, and every settler had his own stock of cattle, sheep, or goats. 
Leather was even used in the Indian Wars when it was recommended 
that leather cannon be used on account of their lightness and ease 
in transportation. 


OTHER EARLY INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of soap had an early heginning in Peabody when 
the first soap factory was established in 1650 on Grove Street, 
now the Howley Street area. This industry was continued for many 
generations by the MacIntyre family, then by J.C. Burbeck and his 
son from 1830 to 1893, and finally by William Gay, all at the same 
location. 


A Samp Mortar Mill was erected on Gardners Brook near the 
Capt. William Trask mill in 1656, according to Felts ANNALS OF SALEM. 


On the westerly side of Summit Street, South Peabody, by 
Goldthwaites Brook, now the site of the Summit Terminals, was a 
fulling mill built in 1685 by Jeremiah Meacham, a clothier. He 
died in 1695, leaving the mill to his son Jeremiah who was a fuller 
by trade. This mill was still in use up to 1726 when it was sold 
to John Proctor, a husbandman, and in a few years the mill was gone. 


A saw mill was conducted by Joseph Pope at the southerly end 
of Crystal Lake in West Peabody. It was near the former Phelps 
Mills railroad station on the brook that led from the pond to the 
Ipswich River. It was first mentioned in the early records of 
1681, and in 1702 it was called "the old mill" and valued at 
16 pounds. At a later period, another saw mill was built on the 
other side of Lowell Street nearer the pond. This mill existed 
until the present century and was one time owned by Thomas Flint. 
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A third saw mill was located near the former City Infir- 
mary and present Peabody Industrial Park in South Peabody as 
early as 1690. It was owned by Thomas Gould and was on the 
brook leading from Cedar Pond. Joseph Buffum owned one-fourth 
ofsitwineb705, andehistshareswasevalucamatea pounds. “It can 
be seen that the industrial development of Peabody began with 
the first settlements, and was to be a major factor in its 
history through the years. 


GEOLOGY OF PEABODY 


One of the best accounts of the geology of Peabody and 
its vicinity was written by the Rev. John W. Hudson, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Peabody. In his study of geological 
history, he describes the four periods, the Glacial, the 
Champlain, the Terrace, and the Recent, all of which had a 
bearing on the present natural characteristics of Peabody. 


It appears that one of the most intersting periods was 
the Champlain, following the departure of the ice, in which 
the coast line of this area sank beneath the level of the sea. 
According to ancient water marks, it sank about 80 ft. near 
Boston, and northward much deeper. Most of the area of Peabody 
was submerged. The water stood at about the level of the 
clock on the South Congregational Church that stood in Peabody 
Square until recent years. Only the hills of the present city 
appeared above the sea as islands. Salem Harbor extended to 
West Peabody and beyond. The valley of Lake Champlain became 
a large inland sea; thus, the name for this period by geologist. 
It was a period of great waters, of torrential streams in the 
uplands, and all this left as many traces in Peabody as did 
the great ice age. Practically all level land in the city 
was produced in this period by the filling up of ancient hollows 
with sand and clay. 


Evidence of all this was found in a large sand area in 
the central part of Peabody, extending from the square in all 
directions. Some of the sand deposits were of great depth; 
a well driven at the old West School on Johnson Street years 
ago penetrated more than 200 feet of sand before the underlying 
till was reached. According to Hudson, this site in West 
Peabody marked the bed of a preglacial river. Anciently, the 
Merrimac River flowed through that area on its way to Boston 
harbor. It is significant that the wells for the West Peabody 
water supply are in that general area today. 
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At the close of the Champlain period, the changes of what is 
known as the Terrace epoch, brought about the scenery that we see 
today. The surface of the earth was rising and the sea receding to 
its present limits. The rise occurred in a series of uplifts, each 
of which has left a record. The brooks of Peabody were then over- 
flowing, and the brooks of today were rivers. With each uplift, 
the brooks grew smaller until they reached the size of the present 
beds, leaving exposed the terraces which gave the name of the period. 
Examples of these terraces can be traced along the western side of 
Washington Street where a distinct terrace formation can be seen. 
This is the part of that street that runs from Main to Quinlan Square. 
Along the North River near Harmony Grove Cemetery is another example 
from that period, and the course of Proctors Brook from the center 
of Peabody to West Peabody also contained these terraces. 


The most remarkable evidence of that change was the plain of 
South Peabody, a tract of land almost as level as a western prairie. 
This plain was formed beneath a body of water, an estuary of the 
sea, and its ancient shores were the ranges of the hills which still 
exist on either side. The uplift of the Terrace epoch drained away 
the water, with the exception of the ponds in that section. The 
drainage of this body of water was along the Goldthwait and Tapley 
Brooks which in that period were tidal streams. The present Foster 
Street marks the lower course of these streams, and a series of 
bluffs or terraces reveal that the water area had a width of at least 
a quarter of a mile. A depression of less than 13 feet would again 
cover Foster Street with the tides of the sea, according to Hudson. 
Various floods through the years have given evidence of that fact, 
with the flood of 1954 requiring the services of the Coast Guard. 


HILLS OF PEABODY 


There are 12 hills within the boundaries of the city of Peabody 
that rise to more than 200 feet above sea level, and numerous other 
hills that rise over 100 feet, so that Peabody could well be termed 
acity of hills. It wasn't until recent years that these hills 
became obvious. With large-scale housing developments mushrooming 
throughout the city, many citizens for the first time enjoyed the 
panoramic view from these various hills. In the West Peabody area. 


this has been true as developers started construction on many of the 
famous hills of the city. 


Among the larger hills, several are located in South Peabody 
westerly of Spring Pond, and westerly of Brown's Pond. The highest 
hill in the city is located in the range:of hills in the rear of 
Lake Shore Park in South Peabody. It is called Ornes Hill and rises 
to 265 feet above sea level. It is a bed rock hill and great-boulders 
lie scattered upon this immense ledge even to its summit. 
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It was used as a coast survey station, since it shows a view 
of 50 miles along the coast. There are several other hills 
in this range that have elevations of over 200 feet. The 
area around Bartholomew Pond also has many rocky hills. 


The Mount Pleasant section is a series of elevations for 
nearly four miles. The two highest parts are Mount Pleasant, 
where a reservoir is now located, and Danes Hill at the end of 
Felton Street. Their elevation is 200 ft. above sea level. 


In West Peabody are four well known hills now occupied by 
housing developments. Uptons Hill located between Lowell, 
Russell, and Birch Streets was formerly a large wooded hill. 
Its elevation is 240 feet and is now completely covered with 
housing developments. Bald Hill was called that as early as 
1669, and is now part of the Jordan Acres housing development. 
Its elevation is 200 feet. Waldens Hill has an elevation of 
237 feet near the Herrick Estate development, and Pine Hill 
has an elevation of 220 feet in the Catherine Drive area. 


Near the center of the city are such well known hills as 
Buxton, King, and Oak Hill, now the site of the North Shore 
shopping center. The western end of Buxton's Hill is of 
hornblende granite, and the quarrys of the past have cut into 
the old hill considerably. Other hills in this area are Page 
with a 173 ft. elevation, and Fox Hill, now Emerson Park. 


WATER AREAS 


The water areas of Peabody include Suntaug Lake, Spring 
Pond, Browns Pond, Bartholomew Pond, Craig Pond, Crystal Lake, 
Dishful Pond, Cedar Pond, Little Elders Pond, Sydneys Pond, 
etc. Up to 1868 near Peabody Square was the old mill pond 
that is now filled in. Various other ponds near the center of 
the town have been filled in, the only surviving one is 
Crowinshield Pond on Endicott Street in the rear of the 
A.C. Lawrence plant. The North River, originally of large 
proportions, is now a mere canal. Another river within the 
bounds of Peabody is the Ipswich River that forms the north- 
western boundary between Peabody and Middleton. The city 
Still has its numerous brooks that gave it the early name of 
"Brooksby," but they have greatly diminished in width with the 
development of the city. The Waters River serves as the north- 
eastern boundary between Peabody and Danvers. 
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SHIP ROCK 


There are many great boulders in Peabody upon elevation of 
bedrock, having been deposited there as the huge fields of ice 
moved across these immovable bulges. 


The largest boulder in Essex County and the most noted is 
Ship Rock in South Peabody. It is composed of hornblende granite, 
and measures 45 ft. in length, and 22 ft..in height, and is estimated 
to weigh 1,100 tons. It stands upon the brow of a steep hill, on 
a ledge which is about 100 ft. above sea level. 


Ship Rock was so called as early as 1708. An extended view of 
the sea is seen from its top. Some say that the name was derived 
from its resemblance to a ship; and tradition is that it was so called 
because it was used by pirates to watch the movements of vessels 
going in and out of the harbors along the shore. Another version of 
the name was given by Sylvanus Newhall in 1900 when he claimed that 
the site of the rock at one time was used as a place of concealment 
for three seamen who had escaped from a ship. A chemical analysis 
of this rock revealed that it contained some 70 tons of iron, 50 tons 
of potash, with about as much soda, to say nothing of silicon, 
aluminum, and other elements that are associated with them. 


Other famed rocks of the glacier era are Wigwam Rock off 
Summit Street in Peabody, Lookout Rock at Peabody's main reservoir 
in the rear of Cedar Grove Cemetery, and the Butts near the junction 
of Washington, Lynn, and Lynnfield Streets. Wigwam Rock is shaped 
like a three-sided pyramid resembling a tent. Each of these lines 
measures about 14 feet. It was called Wigwam Rock as early as 1652. 
The Butts boulder by Tapley's Brook was so called in 1638. In the 
early days, the logs of wood floating downstream were held back by 
this boulder,and that fact gave its name. Lookout Rock, on the 
summit of Lookout Hill, is about half the size of Ship Rock. It 
is the largest of granite masses in that range of hills. 


MINERALS 


The principle quarries of the North Shore were located in 
Peabody, and they yielded a good income. The hornblende granite 
was the most valuable and made excellent building stone. Many of 
the building and curb stones in the town came from the South Peabody 
hills. In colonial times these quarries were known for the excellent 
mill stones they furnished, and were a source of revenue to Peabody 
for over two centuries. Two examples of the local hornblende granite 
are the Lexington monument and the Civil War monument. 
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EARLY ROADS 


The first roads or paths laid out by the early settlers in 
Peabody started at Boston Street, Salem, and ran through Aborn, 
Washington, and Lynn Streets southerly to Lynn and on to Boston. 


A westerly branch started at the junction of Boston and Aborn 
Streets in Salem, and ran through Main Street, Peabody, to Central 
and North Central Streets. From North Central Street, it went on 
to the old path running on the southerly side of the Waters River, 
northwesterly to the Great Cove by the Kernwood Country Club in 
Salem. Another branch from the head of North Central Street ran 
around the head of the Waters River, and then by Sylvan Street to 
Danvers, and on to Wenham and Ipswich. 


The first highway from Salem to Peabody was in use when Essex 
St., Salem, was still a wilderness. It followed Broad Street to a 
point on Highland Ave. some distance beyond where Boston Street now 
turns from Essex Street in Salem. The old road turned Sharply to 
the right, and went around the head of the inlet to the North River, 
which in that period extended south of the present Boston Street 
near the Sylvania plant. The road then went on towards Peabody over 
the highland of Gallows Hill. 


The old road came back to the present Boston Street and arrived 
at the "Big Tree" which stood in the middle of the street. This 
tree, located near the intersection of Boston and Hanson Streets, 
marked at one time the boundary line of Peabody and Salem. 


The old road then ran around the mill pond by Pooles Hollow on 
lower Main Street, Peabody, before a bridge was built in 1647. “It 
proceeded to Peabody Square, up Central Street, then North Central 
Street, and Sylvan Street to Danvers. It was on this ancient road 


that Governor Endicott used to ride from Salem to his estate at 
Salem Village, now Danvers. 


The early highways were all influenced by the necessity of 
avoiding the various waterways. The present day traveler little 
realizes the toil required of the early settlers some 300 years 
before the derrick, steamshovel, bulldozer, grader, and motor 
truck made building of roads easy. The early roads were origi- 
nally Indian trails, then became horse tracks where a rider could 
go with some degree of comfort, and gradually developed into 
cartways. When you consider that Boston Street, Salem, and 
Main Street, Peabody, were laid out so early, their unusual width 
today seems almost unbelievable. 


MAIN STREET from the Salem line to Peabody Square was one 
of the first roads laid out in Peabody. The part by Poole's 
Hollow and Strongwater Brook was laid out in 1647 when a bridge 
called Stone Bridge was built over the brook. Prior to 1647, 
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the road ran around the mill pond in the area. Through 
the years, Main Street had the following names: 


1659 - Common Land Highway 

1692 - Highway to North Fields 

1736 - Ye Town Common Road to Stones Plain 
1750 - Ye Road to Salem Village 

1806 - Road from Salem to South Meeting House 
1818 - First called Main’ Street 

1843 - Officially called Main Street 


OLD BOSTON ROAD was the main road to Lynn and Boston 
from Peabody and Salem before Highland Ave., Salem, was 
built. It started on lower Main Street by Strongwater Brook, 
and went through the early common lands of the town. A branch 
road made a connection with Aborn Street. The road proceeded 
to the present Washington and Aborn Streets intersection, and 
followed the present Washington and Lynn Streets to the Lynn 
boundary. 


The ancient Boston Road entrance on Main Street was dis- 
continued in 1750 following the construction of the present 
part of Washington Street from Main to Aborn Street over Stones 
Plain. Washington and Lynn Streets retained the name of the 
"Old Boston Road" for a period of over 200 years. Washington 
Street was given its name in 1843, and Lynn Street in the 
Zo TOS". 


ABORN STREET was part of the original roads laid out by 
ene carly settlers.-' It ran originally ‘from Boston Street, 
Salem, only a short distance to the residence of Samuel Aborn. 
This road was called a highway in 1660, Highway by the Glass 
House Field in 1700, Way to Aborns in 1735, Shillabers Lane 
in 1760, and Aborn Street in 1804. It was named after Samuel 
Aborn who resided in the Peabody part of the road. 


CENTRAL STREET from Peabody Square to Wilson Square was 
part of the first highway laid out in Peabody. It was called 
Ye Common or highway in 1664, Garp or Gape Lane in 1680, Ye 
King's Highway in 1694, Highway to Andover 1803, and Central 
Street in 1843. 


NORTH CENTRAL STREET was also part of the first high- 
ways, and was the original road to Danvers before Andover 
Street was laid out. It was called North Central Street in 
1893. 
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ANDOVER STREET was laid out a few years after North Central 
Street. It originally ran from Wilson Square. to Prospect Streeéc,. 
It was called the Salem Road in 1691, Ye Country Road 1701, Village 
Road 1710, County Road in 1805, and Andover Street in 1843. 


OLD IPSWICH ROAD was an ancient Indian trail that ran from 
Lynn Street in South Peabody through County, Summit, Lowell, Pros- 
pect, and Sylvan Streets and on to Danvers and Ipswich. This 
ancient road was believed to have been in use a thousand years ago. 
The old Northmen who came to this country before the time of Columbus 
are supposed to have used this-road. Pieces of their money have 
been found on the road and in other parts of Peabody according to 
Nathan A. Busby who wrote an article on the old Ipswich Road in 
18576 


This road was also used by the Indians, and was the only 
available track from Boston to the east. If the Indians went 
nearer to the coast, they would have had trouble fording the then 
large rivers. This road was laid out in 1643 by order of the 
General Court, as part of the road from Boston to Ipswich. The 
old Ipswich Road was divided into the following streets: Sylvan 
in 1843, Prospect in the 1870's, Summit and County Streets in the 
L3i-0eSe 


LOWELL STREET was laid out in three sections. The first part 
ran from Peabody Square to Proctors Crossing and the old Ipswich 
Road. This part was laid out in 1645 and was known as Southwicks 
Lane. The town meeting of 1659 voted that "the Selectmen are to 
take care that the highway that Jno Southwick hath taken into his 
field as you goe to Mr. Downings farme be layd out into the fame 
place where it was first layd out." 


The part of Lowell Street from Proctors Crossing to the pre- 
sent Route One was called Ye Highway in 1681, path leading from 
old Ipswich Road to Anthony Needhams in 1700, Town Highway to Capt. 
Flints in 1721, and Reading Road in 1740. 


The last section of Lowell Street from Route One to the Lynn- 
field line was a continuance of the ancient way laid out by the 
town. The old Upton house built in 1660 and the Gardner house 
built in 1670 are still standing on this section of the road. 

This section was called "A Way" in 1737, Salem Road in 1774,Reading 
Road 1834. All three sections were called Lowell Street in 1843. 


About 1800, the road was considerably straightened at the 
Gardner farm in the last section. The old part being known as 
Bow Street in 1882. The West Memorial School is located on Bow 
Street today. Lowell Street today is the longest street in Peabody, 
being almost 7 miles in length. 
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FOREST & WINONA STREETS were laid out very early as one 
road. This road originally ran from the old Ipswich Road 
(Summit Street) to the Lynnfield town line. It was known as 
the Common Highway in 1672, Highway from Z. Kings to George 
Southwicks in 1799, Road from Kings to Lynnfield in 1800, 
Lynnfield Road 1827, North Reading Road in 1832, and Dishful 
Road in 1868. The part from Lowell Street to the Newburyport 
turnpike was called Forest Street in the 1870's, and the section 
west of the pike became known as Winona Street at the same time. 


LYNNFIELD STREET in South Peabody from the old Boston Road 
to the Lynnfield line was laid out as early as February of 
1635. The town ordered that the road should run on the north 
Side of Lt. Francis Johnson's land. In 1660, this street was 
laid out as country highway and was described as being 4 rods 
wide. It was laid out in 1660 as a route to Reading. This 
street was called the Reading Highway in 1681, Road to Boston 
iviiyanyontteld Road in 1822, and Lynnfield Street in 1871. 


GARDNER STREET was an early way through the Gardner 
Farm. It was called Ye Highway in 1692, Ye way that goes from 
ye Pound (Town Pound off North Central Street) by Isaac Cooks 
in 1694, Highway that leads into Northfield in 1720,Pound Road 
1830, Road to Gardner Farm 1836, ana Gardner Street in the 
1870's. On both sides of this road were farms and woods, and 
it was not until the early part of the present century that 
it was developed into Gardner Park. 


WALLIS STREET of today starts slightly west of the "Way 
to Northfield" shown on map in 1700. This was the nearest 
way to get from downtown Salem into the Northfield by land 
until the North Street bridge in Salem was built. It was 
called Ye Highway that leads in ye gate to ye Northfield by 
Trask's fulling mill in 1696, and a way leading into the 
Northfield in 1767. Dennison Wallis, early Peabody tanner, 
conducted a tannery in this area, and the present street has 
borne his name since 1843. 


OLD COUNTRY ROAD running parallel with the Waters River 
as shown on map of the Northfield in 1700,is still in exis- 
tence although it is not as long as when it was first laid 
out. It was called Ye Common or highway in 1667, Back Way to 
River Head (near Vic's Drive In) in 1720, and old Country 
Road in 1905. This road can be traced today from Route 128 
to North Central Street by the Jewish Cemetery, and southerly 
of the A.C. Lawrence Waters River plant to Pulaski Street. 


FELTON STREET was laid out with the early highways. It 
Originally ran from the old Ipswich Road (Prospect St.) over 
the top of Mount Pleasant. It extended westerly for a long 
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distance. The eastern end of the road for about 777 feet 
became a public way around 1700, but for the greater part, 
this road was a private way with many gates and bars to remove 
when a passage was made. Felton Street today is 3/4's of a 
Mile in length; it was widened by the town in 1884. 


TREMONT STREET was an original road of the town, and 
followed its present lines except at the brook by the National 
Calfskin Co. where the street now crosses. It was called the 
highway which leads through the ten acre lots in 1661, highway 
leading to the fulling mill in 1731, Proprietor's Road in 1783, 
Bline Way in 1802, Dark Lane that same year, and Tremont Street 
in 1850. In 1873 Tremont Street was straightened, a bridge 
being built over the brook. From that time the crooked part 
of the highway was known as Tremont Place, and the eastern part 
later, as Love Lane. 


WALNUT STREET was known as a way in 1742. It originally 
only went from the mill pond in the Wallis Street area to the 
Salem line.» It. was called a drift road in 1766, proprietor's 
road in 1778, and Walnut Street in 1843. The westerly end of 
the street from the mill pond to Central Street was built when 
the pond was filled in around 1868. 


FOSTER STREET was laid out about 1713 as a way from the 
South Meeting House to Boston Road (now Washington St. ). In 
1828, it was rebuilt, and was known as the new road. It was 
called Foster Street in 1843 after General Gideon Foster of 
Revolutionary War fame, an early chocolate manufacturer who 
owned most of the land on the street. 


MARGIN STREET was built as the continuation of North 
Street, Salem, in 1758. It was called Ye Way to Water's in 
1759, Road to Danvers 1776, Water Street in 1843, and Margin 
Street in the 1870's. 


LIBERTY (NOW PULASKI ST.) was laid out around 1818 when 
it was called a new road. In 1827 it was known as the road 
from Wilson's Corner to the Iron Factory. It was called Liberty 
Street in 1843, and Pulaski Street in the 1930's. 


CROSS STREET adjoining the North Shore shopping center was 
laid out before 1733, when it was called "Lane leading to 
Ipswich Road." It was called Cross Street in the 1870's. 


WEST (NOW JOHNSON ST.) was ordered to be laid out by the 
Selectmen on May 28, 1690. It was laid out by Israel Porter 
and William Hirst, and it ran from Joseph Flint's on what is 
now Lowell Street in West Peabody, to Mr. Humphrey's farm and 
on to the Lynn line. Apparently, it early ran across Winona 
Street and the Humphrey land grant to the Lynnfield line 
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westerly of Suntaug Lake. It was called Ye Highway in 1681, 
Ye Country Road in 1701, and West Street in 1874. There were 
several ancient houses on this street. The Moulton-Corey 
house built in 1692 was the last of the old houses, and was 
demolished in 1966. West Street was named Johnson Street 

for Howard Johnson, a World War One veteran. 


POPE'S LANE (NOW GOODALE ST.) was originally part of an 
Old ancient lane that ran from Centre Street, Danvers, 
through the Swinerton and Goodell land grants, and then through 
Reading, Medford, and on to Boston. It was called Goodale 
Street in the 1870's. 


BOSTON PATH (BIRCH ST.) was an ancient lane discovered 
through the examination of land titles by Sidney Perley of 
Salem. This lane came from Middleton Square, and more than 
a mile of it was traced through Peabody. It then went on to 
Reading and Boston. It was called Boston Path in LoG5 Ha 
path leading from Wills Hill to Reading in 1733. This road 
included parts of the present Birch Street, and Catherine 
Drive area of West Peabody. It was called Birch Street in 
1882. 


RUSSELL STREET was laid out by a jury, of which Capt. 
Henry Herrick was the foreman, in 1741. It was called Paper 
Mills Road in 1870, and Russell Street in 1882 after the 
Russell family of West Peabody. 


LAKE STREET was built in two different periods. The 
first part was known as the road from Cotton factory to Reading 
Road in 1816, and the other part from the Devil's Dishful to 
Route One, was laid out in 1853. It has been called Lake 
Street since 1882. 


PINE STREET by the Kennedy Junior High School, was 
called the highway in 1805, Lynnfield Road in 1864, and Pine 
Street in 1874. 


ESSEX TURNPIKE (ANDOVER PIKE) from Prospect Street to 
Danvers and Andover was laid out as a turnpike road to 
Andover in 1804. It was originally a private corporation 
that chartered the road in 1803 from Felton's Corner in 
Peabody, and it was completed in 1808. It was known as the 
Essex Turnpike, had gates across it, and charged tolls to 
those who used it for travel. 


Although nearly straight from point to point, the early 
turnpikes were not a success. There were so many private ways 
laid out in early times, that the people had little difficulty 
in getting around the toll gates. After a few years trial, 
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the turnpikes became public highways, and the Essex Turnpike was 
accepted by the town as a public way in 1829. It was named 
Andover Street in 1863. 


NEWBURYPORT TURNPIKE (U.S. ROUTE ONE) was laid out in 1804, 
and was known as the Boston & Newburyport Turnpike. It was ori- 
ginally a toll road, and was constructed at a cost of $420,000. 

It became a state highway in the 1890's, and later became U.S. 
Route One. It was called Newbury Street in the 1870's. Following 
World War Two, the old turnpike was greatly widened when it was 
made into a six lane highway. It was following this construction 
that it was dedicated as the Blue Star Memorial Highway. 


WITCHCRAFT DELUSION 


The Witchcraft Delusion found some of its victims in Peabody. 
John Proctor, who lived on the Downing farm, was one of the most 
prominent of those who lost their lives in that strange appearance 
of superstition. He was born in England in 1632 and settled in 
Ipswich where he and his fathers before him had a farm of con- 
siderable value. In 1666, he moved to Peabody and leased the 
Downing farm on Lowell Street. Proctor was a man of herculean 
frame, had great native force and energy, was bold and fearless 
in language, impulsive in feeling and some times rash and hasty 
in action. The vigorous training of what was then frontier life, 
while it did not tend to lawlessness, cultivated a marked inde- 
pendence of mind and manners in many of the early settlers. 
Proctor was a man of large property. His name appeared in con- 
nection with the petition for establishing the Salem troop of 
horse during the Indian wars in 1678. He was married three times 
and was the father of 17 children. Mary Warren, one of the 
afflicted girls who brought on the witchcraft delusion, was a 
servant in Proctor's family, and it seems that she was affected 
by ill feelings towards the family. 


Complaint was made against Elizabeth Proctor, wife of John 
Proctor, on April 4 by Capt. Jonathan Walcott and Lt. Nathaniel 
Ingersoll for afflicting Abigail Williams, John Indian, Mary 
Walcott, Ann Putnam, and Mercy Lewis. Elizabeth Proctor was 
arrested on April 11, 1692, and taken to Salem for examination. 
John Proctor accompanied his wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
John Thorndike, after she was arrested. From the time of her 
arrest to her arraignment, he stood bravely and resolutely by 
her side, trying to support her under the terrible trials which 
she had to endure, without regard for the consequences to himself. 


Mr. Charles W. Upham, in his book HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
SALEM VILLAGE says that it was probably the fearless condemnation 
of the nonsense, and the outrage perpetuated by the accusers in 
the examination of his wife which brought the vengeance of the 
girls down on him. 
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The account of the preliminary examination of these two good 
and brave people before the magistrates in the meeting house at 
Salem, on April ll, 1692, stirs the blood to indignation against 
PeeeeOlly of,the:courts:in thats period». and: the ill willsof the 
accusers. No defense counsel was allowed to any of the accused. 
Every sort of irregular evidence was freely made use of. The 
afflicted children were permitted not only to testify to seeing 
the ghostly semblances of John and Elizabeth Proctor in their 
chamber, but even to declare that they saw Elizabeth Proctor 
Sitting in the rafters of the meeting: house in open court, while 
the awestruck spectators gazed upward, straining their eyes to 
behold the witch. The most transparent trickery failed to be 
detected. 


At this time, the witchcraft phenomena at Salem was not 
confined to this area, but throughout New England and all over 
Europe. Belief in witchcraft was quite aS common among seven- 
teenth-century Anglicans, Quakers, Lutherans, and Catholics as 
it was among Puritans. In fact, executions for witchcraft con- 
tinued in Europe until the end of the following century, more 
than a hundred years after the outbreak at Salem. 


DEPOSITIONS AGAINST THE PROCTORS 


The following depositions against John Proctor and his wife 
Elizabeth were of more than ordinary interest accordina to 
Winfield S. Nevins in his account of WITCHCRAFT IN SALEM VILLAGE 
On pages 172 and 173. 


Elizabeth Booth testified that on ye 8th of June 
hugh joanes apered unto me & told me that Elesebeth 
peocter killed him because he had a. poght of \sider of 
her which he had not paid her for. One June 8th, Elesebeth 
Shaw Apered unto me & told me yt Elesebeth Procter & John 
Willard killed her Because she did not use those doctors 
she advised ther) to... Yewife of John Fuller Appered. unto 
me and told me that Elesebeth Procter killed her because 
She would not give the aples when she sent for sum... 
The apparation of Law Shapling and Doc Zerubabel Endicott 
appeared and said Elizabeth Procter killed them, and the 
apparition of Robert Stone sen., told him that John Proctor 
and his wife killed him, and at the same time Robert 
Stone jr, appeared and said Procter and his wife killed 
him because he took his fathers part. 


John Bailey deposed that, 


On the 25th of May last, myself and wife being bound 
to Boston on the road, when I came in sight of the house 
were John Proctor did live there was a very hard blow struck 
On my breast, which caused great pain in my stomach and 
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amazement in my head, but did not see no person near 

me only my wife on my horse behind me on the same horse; 
and when I came against said Proctor house, according 

to my understanding, I did see John Proctor and his wife 
at said house. Procter himself looked out of the window, 
and his) wifetididisustestandmwithout thesdoor. Tutold 

my wife of it; and she did look that way and see nothing 
but a little maid at the door. Afterwards about a mile 
from the aforesaid home, I was taken speechless for some 
short time. My wife did ask me several questions, and 
desired me if I could not speak I should hold up my hand; 
which I did and immediately I could speak as well as ever. 
And when we came to the way where Salem road entered 
Tpswich road;.cheress received another blow on my breast, 
which caused®™ me’ so-much pain) could not sit on -mysmorea. 
And when I did alight off my horse, to my understanding, 

I saw a woman coming towards us about 16 or 20 poles 

from us, but did not know who it was. My wife could not 
see her. When I did get up on my horse again, to my under- 
standing, there stood a cow where I saw the woman. 


As a matter of fact, Proctor and his wife were at this 
time in jail at Boston, and had been there since April @ithe 
Bailey undoubtedly frightened at the stories he had heard 
the previous evening in Salem Village where he spent the 
night on his way from his home in Newbury to Boston. His 
wife, who perhaps had not heard the stories about Proctor 
and other "witches", was not agitated, and could plainly see 
that there was only a maid standing at the door. As for 
Baileys other troubles that morning, we know that there was 
not a particle of reality in it. It may have been a deliberate 
falsehood, or it may have been the effect of a too fervid 
imagination. 


Of Proctor's family, the older children were in prison 
with their parents, while Sarah, age 16, Samuel, age 7, 
Abigail, between 3 and 4, and one still younger were left 
home. It must have been the "little maid", Abigail, whom 
Bailey saw standing in the doorway. It was from the depo- 
sition of Bailey that Mary E. Wilkins wrote the moving story 
of "The Little Matd At the Door" in HARPERS NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


According to Robert Calef who wrote about the Salem 
Witchcraft in 1700, the sheriff came to John Proctor's 
house while Proctor and his wife were in prison. The sheriff 
seized all the goods, provisions, and cattle at half price, 
and killed other cattle, and put them up for the West Indies. 
He also threw the beer out of a barrel,aand carried away the 
barrel. Proctor had operated the tavern at the Downing 
farm up to the time of his arrest. The sheriff even emptied 
a pot of broth, took away the pot, and left nothing in the 
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house for the support of the children. It was stated that no 
part of the goods were ever returned. 


Daniel Elliott testifed that he heard one of the accusing 
girls say that she cried out against John Proctor for sport. 
"The gtrls must have some sport," she is said to have added. 


Proctor and his wife were convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. Every possible effort was made to save them. John Wise 
and 31 old neighbors in Ipswich signed the following petition 
in their behalf: 


eWeexeckon-it |) withinethecdutiéeseo£ tour chayvrcy, 

enatceteaches us toidojas weswouldsbe:done by, to offer 

thus much for the clearing of our neighbors innocency, 

Viz., that we never had the least knowledge of such a 

nefandus wickedness in our neighbors since they have been 

within our acquaintance....As to what we have ever seen 

or heard of them, upon our conscience we judge them inocent 

of the crime objected." 

Nathaniel Felton and 20 of the Proctor's neighbors in 
Peabody signed the following petition: 


"We whose names are underwritten, having several 
years known John Proctor and his wife do testify that we 
never heard or understood that they were ever suspected 
to be guilty of the crime now charged upon them, that to 
our apprehension, they lived christain like in their 
family, and were ever ready to help such as stood in need 
of thes r chet pt 


Considering the wild histeria that was sweeping the area, 
the above petitions in support of the Proctors required a 
great deal of courage for those who signed them. They faced 
the wrath of the accusing girls which could have brought about 
their own execution. 


JOHN PROCTOR'S PETITION TO THE MINISTERS OF BOSTON 


Salem-Prison,!July 23, ° 1692 


Mr. Mather, Mr. Allen, Mr. Moody, 
Mr. Willard, and Mr. Baily 


Reverend Gentlemen, 


The innocency of our Case with the Enmity of our Accusers 
and our Judges, and Jury, whom nothing bur our Innocent Blood 
will serve their turn, having Condemned us already before our 
Trials, being so much incensed and engaged against us by the 
Devil makes us bold to Beg and Implore your Favorable Assistance 
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of this our Humble Petition to his Excéllency, That ti itepe 
possible our Innocent Blood may be spared, which undoubtedly 
otherwise will be shed, if the Lord doth not mercifully Step 
antive The Magistrates, Ministers, Juries, and all the People 

in general, being so much enraged and incensed against us by 
the Delusion of the Devil, which we can term no other, by 
reason we know in our own Consciences, we are all Innocene 
Persons. Here are five Persons who have lately confessed 
themselves to be Witches, and do accuse some of us of being 
along with them at a Sacrament, since we were committed into 
close Prison, which we know to be Lies. Two of (the@52age 
(Carrier's Sons) Young-men, who would not confess anything 
till they tied them Neck and Heels till the Blood was ready 

to come out of their Noses, and ‘tis crediby believed and 
reported this was the occasion of making them confess that 
(which) they never did, by reason they said one had been a 
Witch a Month, and another five Weeks, and that their Mother 
had made them so, who had been confined there this nine Weeks. 
My son William he was Guilty, when he was Innocent, they 

tied him Neck and Heels till the Blood gushed out at his Nose, 
and would have kept him so 24 Hours, if one more Merciful than 
ther rest, had not taken pity on chim, “and caused him@tegpe 
unbound. These actions are very like the Popish Cruelties. 
They have already undone us in our Estates, and they will not 
serve their turns, without our Innocent Bloods. Lf 1tcagncn 
be granted that we can have our Trials at Boston, we humbly 
beg that you would endeavor to have these Magistrates changed, 
and others in their rooms, begging also and beseeching you 
would’ be pleased! tolbe here, if “notvall, someaocft you ate@oux 
Trials, hoping thereby you may be the means .of saving the 
shedding our Inocent Bloods, desiring your. Prayers to the 

Lord in our behalt, we rest Vour Poor Atflicted Servantan 


UGnnePractor. 7 eLce 


No attention was paid to the above appeal, for fairness 
in trial, nor to the appeals for life subsequent to Proctor's 
conviction and sentence. On such ridiculous evidence as 
presented at his trial, John Proctor was convicted and 
executed on August 19, 1692. His wife Elizabeth, owing to 
her condition, was reprieved for the time; before the time 
arrived for her execution, the storm had spent itself, and 
she was saved for the gallows. She gave birth to a child two 
weeks after her husband's execution. He made his will with 
manacles on his hand. 


So bitter was the wrath of the persectors against the 
Proctor's that they not only arrested and tried to destroy 
all the adult members of the family, but even relations in 
Lynn. The children were left destitute as well. Following 
John Proctor's execution, his body was thrown into a hasty 
and dishonored grave, from which, his body was taken secretly 
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by his family, and buried on his land which is now the site of 
the Temple Beth Shalom on Lowell Street in West Peabody opposite 
Rolling Hills development. 


All in all, the severe treatment of the Proctor family has 
led to the charge of special persecution. The reason for this, 
it is believed, was Proctor's intense opposition to the witchcraft 
persecutions from the very beginning. In the trial evidence, 
it was brought out that Proctor had stated to Joseph Pope that 
if he had John Indian in his custody he would soon beat the devil 
out of him. Possibly if he could have applied his remedy to 
the accusing girls, in the beginning, we should never have had 
any "Salem Village Witchcraft." 


wears afterward, in/1l/1l1l, the General Court, in a distri- 
bution of money to those who suffered from the fearful conse- 
quences of the wickedness of the accusers and the infatuation 
of the people, gave to those who represented John Proctor and 
his wife, the sum of 150 pounds, the largest sum given to any 
of the sufferers. 


In 1852 at the Centennial Celebration of Danvers which was 
held in Peabody, Judge John W. Proctor, a descendent of the 
witchcraft martyr, in an address on the history of the town 
delivered at the South Church, had the following to say in part 
on this subject: 


"In the case of John Proctor (whose character I feel in 
duty bound to vindteate from all unjust asperstons), his only 
fault was a kind regard for his wtfe." 


Judge Proctor pointed out the mockery of the trial, and 
compared some of the superstitions of 1852 with those of the 
1692 period, and further stated that a volume should be written 
on the witchcraft delusion to serve as a warning to the people. 


JOHN PROCTOR MEMORIAL STONE 


On August 19, 1902 some 210 years after John Proctor was 
executed, a memorial stone and plaque were erected at the junction 
of Lowell and Summit Streets in Peabody, by the descendants of 
John Proctor and the Peabody Historical Society. The following 
inscription is on the plaque: 
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JOHN PROCTOR 


This monument ts erected near hts home 

By descendants, to perpetuate hts memory. 

He was born tn England, 1632, and suffered 
Death, by order of court tn Salem, 19 August 
1692, during the Witeheraft Deluston. 


A MARTYR TO THE TRUTH 


The movement for the memorial started at a large 
field meeting of the Peabody Historical Society and repre- 
sentatives of other societies on August 15, 1901. It was 
held near Proctor's Crossing, and John Proctor a martyr of 
1692, was eulogized. 


It was stated in the press that if John Proctor could 
have come back to his old home on Lowell Street, and heard 
the eulogies spoken in his memory, and seen a movement 
started to perpetuate an enduring memorial of his honored 
name, he would have thought that he had not died in vain, 
and that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of a new 
liberty which marked the death knell of superstition and 
fear of the unseen world. 


About 250 people were present at the field meeting, 
and representatives were also present from the historical 
societies of Salem, Beverly, Danvers, Lynn, and Marblehead. 
A large number of the people present were descendants of 
John Proctor. 


The meeting was held in a grove on a knoll not far from 
the house where John Proctor resided at the time of his 
death, known as the Brookdale farm and owned by James A. Roome 
in 1901. It is now the residence of the Raponi family. 


At the field meeting, the original indenture parchment 
or deed by which the estate was conveyed in 1700 by Charles 
Downing, son of George Downing, to Thorndike Proctor, son 
of John Proctor the witchcraft martyr, and was exhibited by 
Robert S. Rantoul then president of the Essex Institute. 





GILES COREY BEING PRESSED TO DEATH IN WITCHCRAFT DELUSION OF 1692 . 
He sufferd worst death of all the victims of that strange delusion. 





CRYSTAL LAKE IN WEST PEABODY part of Giles Corey Farm in 17th century. 





Above house now standing over 
cellar hae twas parte or round 
tion of Corey house burlt in . 
1660. Martha & Giles Corey were 

Victims OL wivec teraittrocl USL Oreo. 

1692. House =locateq "ore Pine 

Street West Peabody. 


SIR GEORGE DOWNING early Peabody 
resident for whom World famous 
Downing Street in London was named. 
He also built the DUiIRigageaoe lo. 
Ten Downing Street, the home of 
England's Prime Ministéemestor, many 
years. 


rae ~ 





R 6668 Monument to John Proctor, who was hanged as a witch In Salem 1692, 
Peabody, Mass. 
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MARTHA AND GILES COREY 


At the time of the Witchcraft Delusion in 1692, the for- 
feiture of all civil or legal rights upon sentence for a serious 
crime, which was an attainder, including forfeiture of property 
to the State, was an incident of conviction for felony. 

Because of this, it was doubtless the desire to save his pro- 
perty for his children, which induced Giles Corey of West Peabody 
to stand mute and refuse to plead to his indictment. Thus, he 
was to submit himself to the horrible and barbarous form of death 
which has made him the most remarkable figure among the victims 
Geetiat cruel conspiracy according to Upham.in his account of 

the delusion. 


Corey lived on a good farm of about 150 acres in West 
Peabody. He was a man of great independence of character, care- 
less of conventionalities, and hardened by the severities of 
farm life. He disregarded the opinions and talk of his neighbors. 
He was throughout his life often in difficulties with others, 
sometimes seeking the aid of the law for injuries claimed by 
him, and sometimes dealt with by the law or other means for hard 
blows or unconcealed disregard of the rights of his neighbors. 


Mr. Upham reveals in his book HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
SALEM VILLAGE that Corey was not nearly so bad as the reports of 
the day made him out, and that he was not essentially a lawless 
Or unprincipled man. He was arrested a few times on suspicion 
of serious offenses, but always cleared himself, and continued 
to live on in his own way, with a fair share of prosperity. 

He and John Proctor figure on the record as opponents in 
Various disputes. In 1678, Corey was examined on suspicion of 
setting Proctor's house on fire, but it appeared clearly that 
he was inocent, and Corey in turn, to end this sort of accusa- 
tions once and for all, prosecuted for deformation against 
Proctor and all his other accusers; he was paid for the damages 
by all of them. Although he and Proctor had a few misunder- 
standings, they were close friends. 


In connection with the above mentioned difficulties with 
his neighbors, a workman for Corey named Jacob Goodell was 
carried home sick by Martha Corey, and soon after died. The 
gossips said his death was caused by a beating Corey gave him. 
The coroner's jury said the man had been bruised to death, 
"having clodders of blood about the heart". This was in 1676, 
and Corey was fined by the court. 


Giles Corey was born in England around 1619 and was first 
mentioned in the Salem records around 1644. He married, first, 
Margaret Corey, second Mary Brite in 1673, and following her 
death married Martha who was a witchcraft martyr with him in 
1692. His children from his first wife were Deliverance who 
married Henry Crosby, Margaret who married William Cleaves, and 
Elizabeth who married John Moulton. 
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MARTHA COREY'S TRIAL & EXECUTION 


Giles Corey's third wife, Martha, was a woman notable 
for piety and a member of the Village church; it may have 
been owing to her influence that Corey himself, only a year 
or two before the witchcraft times, when he was 80 years 
old, offered himself and was received into membership at 
the First Church in Salem, and the records of that church 
State that though he was of a "Scandalous life", he made a 
confession of his sins satisfactory to that body. He was 
completely carried away by the fanaticism of the time, 
frequented the examinations of the accused, and believed all 
that he had heard. 


Martha Corey, on the other hand, did not approve of the 
proceedings, and did not hesitate to express her want of 
faith in the afflicted children. She spent much of her time 
in prayer, and her course was looked upon as peculiar, and 
caused an estrangement between herself and her husband. As 
happened in so many cases, the accusers were quick to resent 
any opposition, and holding the power of life and death in 
their hands, crushed down opposition in a manner so unscru- 
pulous that the arguments of Upham in his account of the event 
as to the deliberate character of the conspiracy seem un- 
answerable. 


The accusations of one of the afflicted girls at Salem 
Village, set two of the citizens to call on Martha Corey in 
her home at West Peabody. Her inocent and sprightly conver- 
Sation with them was placed into evidence against her. On 
her appearance at Thomas Putnam's home, one of the girls 
fell into a fit, and declared that Goody Corey was the author 
of her sufferings. Upon this ridiculous evidence, a warrant 
was issued for her arrest on the 19th of March 1692, and on 
the 2lst, she was examined in the meeting house at Salem 
Village. Her examination reveals that she was bright, fear- 
less woman, who hardly seemed to realize the danger in which 
she stood. The accusations in some instances made her laugh, 
which was thought a most convincing proof of devilish light 
mindedness. She was bound over for trial by Justice Hawthorne 
and Corwin. At her examination, she requested to be allowed 
to "go to prayer", which was refused by the magistrates. It 
is probable that the managers of the excitement feared the effect 
such a prayer might have on the spectators. 


The number of the afflicted at Martha Corey's trial was 
about ten. Of them Elizabeth Parris, Abigail Williams, and 
Ann Putnam were the beginners of the witchcraft delusion, and 
the chief accusers. 
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Mr. Hawthorne, one of the magistrates, asked her why she 
afflicted the children. She said, she did not afflict them. 
He asked her who did, then. She said, "I do not know, how should 
I know?" Martha Corey then said,"they were poor distracted 
creatures, and no heed ought to be given to what they said". 
Hawthorne and the Rev. Noyes replied that it was the judgment 
of all that were there present, that they were bewitched and 
only she (the accused) said they were distracted. 


When Martha Corey had any motion of her body, hands, or 
mouth, the accusers would cry out. When she bit her lip, they 
would cry out of being bitten, if she grasped one hand with the 
other, they would cry out of being pinched by her, and would pro- 
duce marks. They complained of being prest when she leaned to 
the seat next to her, and if she stirred her feet, they would 
stamp and cry out of pain there. 


The criticism of her husband for Martha's failure to fall 
in with the current delusion were made use of against her, and a 
deposition of his, not directly accusing her, but evidently 
intended to weigh against her, is found on the records. On the 
9th of September, 1692, she was tried and condemned. Two days 
after, she was formally excommunicated from the Village church 
in what is now Danvers. The Rev. Parris, with two deacons, and 
Lt. Putnam, went to convey this sentence to her, and found her 
unrepentant, justifying herself, and condemning all that had done 
anything to her condemnation. 


Martha Corey protesting her inocence, concluded her life 
with a prayer upon the ladder on the way to the gallows. She 
was executed on September 22, 1962. 


GILES COREY'S TRIAL & REFUSAL TO PLEAD 


Giles Corey, as has been mentioned, was induced to give 
some sort of evidence concerning his wife, but it does not appear 
to be of much importance. Possibly the hostility of the accusers 
was incurred by Corey for his lukewarm desposition against his 
wife. It is very likely that when the accusation was brought 
home to his own family, and his wife, whom it is evident he knew 
to be a good and pious woman, and was subjected to examination 
and committed to prison, he began to see matters in their true 
light. Corey then expressed himself with his usual freedom. 


The examination of Corey occurred on April 19, 1692, in the 
meeting house in Danvers. The usual performances of the accusers 
were gone through with. They fell into fits, and were afflicted 
with grievous pains and pinches, at which the court ordered his 
hands to be tied. The magistrates lost all control of themselves, 
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exclaiming: "What! is itt not enough to act witeheraft at 

other times, but must you do tt now in the face of authority?" 
Corey seemed to be dumbfounded by these inexplicable proceedings, 
and could only say, "I am a poor creature, and cannot help tt." 
Upon the motion of his head again, they had their heads and 
necks afflicted. Through all the outrageous accusation he 
firmly asserted his inocence. His spirit was shown by the 
indignation with which he replied to one charge. Some of the 
witnesses testified that Corey had said that he had seen the 
devil in the form of a black hog, and was very much frightened. 
He denied the imputation of cowardice, and when he was asked 
what was it that frightened him, Corey answered proudly, "I do 
not know that ever I spoke that word in my litfe." 


Giles Corey was much oppressed and distressed by his 
situation,and the share that he had in promoting the excite= 
ment in the case of his wife Martha, and others doubtlessly 
added to his distress of mind. Members of his own family were 
in sympathy with the crowd that pursued him, and he was accused 
of having meditated suicide. 


Corey was bound over for trial and committed to jail. He 
resolved to stand mute at his arraignment, and so not only save 
his property in West Peabody from the effects of the attainder, 
but make a protest against the injustice of the courts and 
juries and the malignity of his accusers, which would stand 
as long as history continued to record the deeds then done in 
the name of the law against inocent and God fearing men and 
women. 


Corey meant, also, to attest the strength of his feeling 
towards those who had been true to him and to his wife Martha. 
He showed his vengence toward those who had sworn and acted 
against him and her. He had a deed drawn up while he was in 
jail at Ipswich, by which he conveyed all of his property to 
his sons-in-law who had been faithful to him, and executed it 
in the presence of competent witnesses. Corey had four 
daughters, but only Elizabeth and Margaret, with their husbands, 
stood by him, whereas, the other two daughters and their hus- 
bands went along with the accusers. Thus, on April 24, 1692, 
Corey deeded his property in West Peabody to his loyal sons- 
in law William Cleeves and John Moulton. 


Corey had no faith in the justice*of the*court%or jung 
When he was called into Court to answer to, his indictment, 
whether he was guilty or not guilty, he refused to answer. 
It is not known how often he was called forth, but nothing 
could shake him, he stood mute. Mr. Upham, in his account of 
the affair, stated the following: 
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He knew that the gates of justice were elosed, and 
that truth had fled from the scene. He would have no part 
nor lot tn the matter; refused to recognize the court, made 
no response to tts questions, and was dumb tin tts presence. 
He stands alone in the resolute defiance of Hee Getitude* 
He knew the penalty of suffering and agony he would have 
to pay; but he freely and fearlessly encountered it. All 
that was needed to carry his point was an uneconquerable 
firmness, and he had tt. He rendered it tmposstble to 
bring him to trial, and thereby, in spite of the power and 
wrath of the whole country and its authortttes, retatned 
his right to dispose of his property; and bore his testimony 
agatnst the wickedness and folly of the hour in tones that 
reached the whole world, and will resound through all the 
ages. 


GILES COREY'S DEATH AND THE INHUMAN SHERIFF 


Just what happened in his prison was never revealed, 
but according to tradition and after experiencing various 
tortures, Corey was taken out into an open field near Salem 
jail, somewhere between Howard Street burial ground and 
Brown Street. He gave his executioners to understand that 
it was useless to prolong the ordeal, for he would never 
yield. They piled the heavy stones on his body), -andsCapt. 
George Corwin, the sheriff of Salem at that time, who must 
have been inhuman, forced Corey's tongue, protruding from 
the agony of his suffication, back into his mouth with a 
cane. Corey's indomitable courage endured to the end, and 
he died firm, as he declared he would. His body was denied 
a christian burial, and was deposited at the crotch of the 
roads, near Tapley's Brook, as done with the bodies of 
infamous wrongdoers. 


The only Tapley's Brook near Salem was located in South 
Peabody, and crossed under Washington Street near the 
junction of Lynn and Lynnfield Streets, all in existence at 
the time of the witchcraft delusion. This area of Peabody 
had been known as the "Butts" since the early settlements, 
and it is possible that the remains of Giles Corey were 
buried in that area. 


The scene of Giles Corey's horrible death brings back 
to us the crushing effect of the superstitious fears of the 
people of that period, who only could see in this most 
pathetic and marvelous instance, in a man over 81 years of 
age, of the power of his resolute will over the extremest 
agony of his body, a proof of devilish and malignant power. 
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In their fears, they pictured Giles Corey's violent death and 
tortures as proof that he was a witch. His death did, though, 
produce a deep effect, and startled many into a feeling of 
growing repugnance and suspicion toward the witchcraft pro- 
ceedings. He was excommunicated from the First Church at Salem 
by the Rev. Mr. Noyes at a hurried meeting called just before 
his death on September 19, 1962, just three days before his wife 
Martha was executed on Gallows Hill. 


It is interesting to note that the friends of Giles Corey, 
following the delusion, severely persecuted Capt. George Corwin, 
the sheriff of Salem who forced Corey's tongue back with his 
cane... At the time of Corwin's death in 1696, so greatiwasetne 
excitement against him, that his friends were unable for a time 
to carry his body to the family tomb at the Broad Street burying 
ground in Salem. Corwin's remains were kept buried in the 
cellar of his house until the excitement subsided. 


Besides the Proctor's and the Corey's in Peabody, another 
family that faced the accusations of the delusion was the Pease 
family on Central Street. Sarah Pease, the wife of Robert Pease, 
Jr., who resided in a dwelling that later became the first school 
of Peabody at 62 Central Street, and was arrested and put in 
Salem Goal for witchcraft. Fortunately for her, the delusion 
was nearly at an end, and she escaped execution. 


It was during the delusion of 1692 that Alice Shafflin, 
who resided in the Kingdom area on Lowell Street in Peabody, made 
accusations, but a timely whipping brought her to her senses 
before she did any harm. 


Such was the record of the victims and others from Peabody 
in the witchcraft delusion. Of the public excitement, the fear, 
first of the witches, and then of the accusers, the indignant 
sympathy of friends, the ready spirit of superstitions and hatred 
towards the accused, which filled the area for so many long and 
awful months, little record remains. The Proctor's continued to 
live on their farms, and resumed their influential position in 
the society of the town. The old ties that bound the people of 
Peabody either to the First Church in Salem, or the Village Church 
presided over by Mr. Parris in what is now Danvers, were no longer 
binding or attractive. In fact, the proceedings led to the fight 
to establish a new precinct and meeting house in Peabody Square 
which finally was won in 1710. 


The witchcraft delusion brought to an end the history of 
Peabody in the seventeenth century. Before closing this chapter 
on the early history of the town, it would be fitting to give a 
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biography of Sir George Downing who resided at the historic 
Downing-Proctor farm in Peabody, and for whom the world 
famous Downing Street in London was named. 


SIR GEORGE DOWNING 


One of the most remarkable men from Peabody was Sir 
George Downing. He resided in Peabody at the Proctor's 
Crossing section of the city. He was the son of Emanuel 
and Lucy (Winthrop) Downing, born in Dublin in 1624; and 
by 1636 he was attending school at Maidstone, Kent, England. 


While he was at school, his mother wrote to her 
brother, Governor Winthrop in Massachusetts, concerned about 
her son's education should they journey to the new colony. 
Upon the arrival of the Downing's in 1638, they found that 
Harvard College had been established. 


George Downing spent his youth and early manhood at 
the Downing farm in Peabody. He pursued his studies under 
the Rev. John Fiske and entered Harvard College. When not in 
college, he took part in the labors of his father's farm at 
Proctor's Crossing, mingled with the then rural population, 
and shared in their sports. It was stated that the crack of 
his fowling piece re-echoed through the then wild woods in 
that area. He attended to his father's duck coys at 
Humphries Pond, and went fishing among the clear brooks of 
Peabody. 


Downing graduated in the first class of Harvard College 
in 1642. At Harvard, over the archway of the entrance, 
there was inscribed the words "Schola publica prima"- the 
first school organized in Massachusetts, and underneath was 
inscribed the name of George Downing, the first pupil of 
that school. 


Following his graduation from Harvard, Downing engaged 
in teaching, and in the study of divinity. He had a strong 
desire for travel, and adventure and went in a ship to the 
West Indies, acting as a chaplain to the seamen. His main 
objective, to return to England, he accomplished in 1646. 


Upon his arrival in England, he entered parliamentary 
service as chaplain to Col. John Okey's regiment. He became 
well known and was rapidly promoted until he became a scout- 
master general in Cromwell's Army. 
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In 1654, he married Frances Howard, the daughter of Sir 
William Howard of Naworth, and sister of the first Earl of 
Carlisle; the marriage aided Downing's advancement. The Howard's 
were one of the noblest families of England. This marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp, and a poem in Latin in praise of the 
newlyweds was read. All of this happened to Downing just 11 years 
following his graduation from Harvard. 


Downing at 25 had become a confidential member of Cromwell's 
staff, and was correspondent and adviser of Parliament. He was 
at the Battle of Worcester in 1651, scoutmaster to the army in 
Scotland in 1652, served as a member of Parliament from Scotland 
in 1654, '56 and in '59. He also served as secretary to Thurloe, 
who was Cromwell's Secretary of State in 1655. Downing was 
appointed by Cromwell as Minister to the Hague in 1657, then the 
great court in Europe. 


His most distinguished talent as a public minister was his 
ability at obtaining information of all that was going on in 
Europe. Through his agents, correspondents, servants, and spies, 
he knew what was going on everywhere. Not a ship arrived or 
Sailed from any port in Europe that he did not have the full 
particulars on. He knew the complete movements of the exiled 
King Charles II and his family, as well as their agents. He 
reported every journey as well as the lodgings and room where 
the King slept every night. 


It was undoubtedly through his master spy service, that 
he knew long before it happened that King Charles would be recalled 
to England. Just before Cromwell's death in 1658, Downing went 
to Holland disguised as a beggar and appeared before the exiled 
King Charles. The King at that time was travelling in Holland 
to visit the Queen Mother, attended by Lord Falkland. When 
Downing appeared, he removed his disguise and informed the King 
that he was George Downing, the Resident from Oliver Cromwell. 
He also disclosed that he knew of the King's visit to the Queen, 
and warned the King not to proceed any further or he would be 
assassinated. The King was amazed, since only Lord Falkland and 
the Queen knew of the intended visit. King Charles turned back 
and the assassination was prevented. For this act, Downing was 
made a Baronet in 1663. 


In turning against his Puritan friends, Downing perpetrated 
an act of treachery against three of his old associates, in- 
cluding Col. Oakes, in whose regiment he served, which cost them 
their lives. For this act, he was generally condemned by the 
Puritans. 
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Upon the Restoration of King Charles, Downing was 
appointed Chief Treasurer of England, and was near the King 
as his chief man and servant. Besides being knighted, he 
was rewarded with a valuable piece of land near St. James 
Park, London, a portion of what is now Downing Street. 


Sir George Downing's residence was in East Hatley, 
Cambridgeshire and was called the largest in the country. 
It is interesting to note that he was interested in the 
leather business, as he had been looking for seven years 
for a man who could dress English sheepskins so that they 
would be as good as kidskins. When he accomplished that in 
1667, he saved England 100,000 pounds per year that had pre- 
viously gone to France for kidskins. It must have been his 
early Peabody training that helped him with that feat, for 
Old Brooksby, as he knew the town, went on to become the 
leather center of the world. 


Downing went on to serve in Parliament and assumed 
control of the exchequer. Through his ability, he enlarged 
the financial resources of England, multiplied its manu- 
factures, and extended its power and wealth. He was the 
originator of the celebrated first Navigation Act. 


Sir George Downing did one thing which softened the 
resentment of his treachery to the Puritans at the time of 
the Restoration. He introduced into Parliament the principle 
of Specific Appropriations that is embodied in American con- 
stitutional law. The House of Commons since that time has 
held the keys to the treasury of England and the power of 
controlling expenditures. 


By the time of his death in 1684, Downing had amassed a 
considerable fortune. He left his mansion, estates, and 
farm at Westminister to his children. His son Charles Downing 
sold the Downing farm in Peabody to Thorndike Proctor in 1700. 
The fortune that Downing amassed amounted to 150,000 pound 
sterling, a considerable amount for that period. 


Downing's abilities were proven by his career, but his 
reputation was stained by the treachery to his Puritan friends. 
By those who had suffered torture from the Puritans such as 
the Quakers and Irish, he would have been applauded for his 
role. The Puritan's were despised for their barbarities to 
the Quakers, and for their action in Ireland. It appears, 
though, that Downing's act of treachery was for his own 
interest and advancement. Of all the men who have left 
Peabody for a career in this world, no one has achieved such 
a record of political success. 
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DOWNING STREET 


Sir George Downing's name is perpetuated by the world famous 
Downing Street in Whitehall, London. This is located on part 
of the land. granted) to: him by, King;.Charles.. It was. laidsower 
with good houses for that period, near St. James Park. The 
most famous building on that street today is number 10 Downing. 


-Since the reign of King George II, 10 Downing Street has 
been the official residence of England's Prime Ministers. Old 
Number 10 Downing Street, built by Sir George Downing, has re- 
cently been restored by the British government at a cost of 
$8,500,000. It has served as the home for 44 British Prime 
Ministers since 1735. 


Downing Street became world famous at the start of World 
War Two, as the world's attention was focused on Prime Minister 
Chamberlain in his peace efforts, and upon his successor, Sir 
Winston Churchill, throughout the war. 


DOWNING COLLEGE 


The grandson of Sir George Downing, who also bore the same 
hame; vestabiished@by sagwiliedatedspec.se20..).¢17,, Downing College 
at Cambridge. Sir George Downing of Gamlingay Park, Cambridge, 
devised his estates in the counties of Cambridge, Befford, and 
Suffolk to various relations in succession, and on failure there- 
of, to build and found a college on a plan to be approved by the 
two archbishops of England and the masters of St. John's and 
Clare colleges. Owing to various litigations, it was not until 
1800 that the college received its charter. Downing College at 
Cambridge was established on a more liberal foundation than any 
other college at that distinguished educational center. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FORMATION OF MIDDLE PRECINCT 


FIRST CHURCH - FIRST SCHOOL - ACTIVITIES AND CUSTOMS 


INDUSTRY - ESTABLISHMENT OF TOWN OF DANVERS 


Following the events of the Witchcraft delusion it was 
only a few years before a demand for a separate church in the 
village of Brooksby, now Peabody, was made. After witnessing 
how their relatives and friends were persecuted, tortured, and 
hanged during the delusion, the Quaker persecution, and the 
part taken by the First Church in Salem, it was only natural 
that the people should demand a separate church. 


There was bitterness and resentment towards the First 
Church in Salem after such incidents as the whipping of the 
young wife of Anthony Needham for absence from the services 
of that church. There was also no desire to join the Village 
Church in what is now Danvers, where the Reverend Parris' role 
in the Witchcraft delusion caused much ill feeling among the 
people. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL GARDNER 


The people of Brooksby turned to Captain Samuel Gardner 
as their leader for establishing a new church in their village. 
Captain Gardner was one of the leading men of the town and the 
owner of many tracts of land in Peabody. He was a member of 
the General Court. 


The first attempt to form a church in Peabody was in 1705 
when a group attempted to have religious services among them- 
selves; their association was called "The Church of Christ in 
Salem Middle Precinct." They decided to have George Corwin, 
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their minister, but a vote of the Freemen living in Brooksby 
failed to confirm this action. 


A renewed attempt was made in February, 1709 when a 
petition signed by Captain Samuel Gardner and others calling 
for the establishment of a new precinct, was presented to the 
selectmen of Salem. In this petition it was stated “"thapeue 
dwell remote from the meeting house whtch we ourselves in the 
winter time, and itn bad weather, wtth much dtiffteulty and 
hardshtp, do attend the publie worship of God, and to our 
great grtef and sorrow our children and family are forced 
to stay at home the great part of the Year." 


PROPOSED BOUNDARIES 


The boundaries of the new precinct were presented in the 
warrant for the special town meeting held on March 6, 1709. It 
was the intent of the petitioners to include all that part of 
Salem outside the old town bridge, and south of the Salem Village 
line. The town bridge was located at the present day junction of 
Boston, Bridge, and Goodhue Streets, Salem. At that time the 
North River was wide enough for boats to cross the road, and a 
bridge was necessary. The Salem Village line included what is 
now Danvers and the northern part of West Peabody. So it can 
be seen that the proposed boundaries followed a good part of the 
present boundaries of Peabody. 


REBUFF AT TOWN MEETING 


Much bitter feeling was created over the newly proposed 
precinct. The elimination of the voters of Salem Village put 
the petitioners from Brooksby in the minority. They were de- 
pending on the help of voters from the village, which the people 
of Salem foresaw and thus took steps to eliminate that support. 
The result was that the meeting was dissolved without action, 
and a strong opposition to the formation of the new precinct 
developed. 


Following the rebuff the petitioners decided to go to the 
Massachusetts General Court to be set off as a new precinct. 
They could then ask Salem only for a lot of land on which to 
build their church. Captain Samuel Gardner was Representative 
to the General Court at that time, and he felt more confident 
of success in the General Court than in the Salem town meeting. 


The Selectmen were induced to insert an article in the 
warrant of the next town meeting authorizing the grant of a 
lot of land should the precinct be established, which was ac- 
companied by 52 petitioners. 
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The town warrant of March 8, 1710 stated: 


To answer the petition of several of ye 
Inhabitants of this Towne, that live without 
ye bridge and below ye Village line, To grant 
pigtiea Onartersofiiansacrei at band .tousetsa 
Meeting-house upon Nigh Sam'l Goldthrit's 
Jun. between that and ye Widow Parnell's 
(present site of Klemm's bakery) in Case ye 
Town or General Court See Cause to Set them 
OliG . 


APPROVAL AT TOWN MEETING 


With the support of the Salem Village Parish, the 
advocates of the new precinct were able to secure a majority 
vote at the town meeting. A protest was immediately drawn 
up, signed by many prominent citizens of what is now Salem, 
and was entered on the records. In addition the Reverend 
Noyes of the First Church in Salem was vigorously opposed, 
and looked upon the whole matter as a wicked design, and 
a wicked tendency as well. 


PETITION TO GENERAL COURT AND OPPOSITION 


Upon the sitting of the General Court on May 31, 1710, 
the petition for the new precinct was presented. The peti- 
tioners were directed to notify the town of Salem, by send- 
ing a copy of the petition to the Selectmen, and appear and 
show why the request of the petitioners should not be granted. 


The Selectmen of Salem on June 8th called a meeting to 
give an opportunity for those opposed to the new precinct now 
Peabody, a chance to be heard. A Committee of Agents was 
chosen to show reasons why the new precinct shovld not be 
established. 


Among the arguments used by the Salem Committee was that 
no petition would have been made if the church in Salem had 
not chosen Mr. George Corwin as an Assistant to the Reverend 
Mr. Noyes. If George Corwin was related to the Sheriff Corwin 
who forced Giles Corey's tongue back into his mouth during his 
ordeal as a witchcraft martyr, then it can be seen why there 
was strong opposition to him. Another objection was that the 
new precinct would separate from Salem three-fourths of all 
improved lands, and some 90 families from the Rivet church, 
thus lessening its income. 
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GENERAL COURT COMMITTEE 


The General Court on June 19, 1710 referred the petition 
to the next session, and appointed a committee to visit the 
proposed precinct and the town of Salem to conduct a full 
hearing into the issue. At this meeting those in favor of the 
new precinct pointed out that the new parish would take only 
about one-fourth of the families in the First Parish of Salem. 
They also revealed that the small means of those that lived by 
farming in Brooksby, compared to the merchants and tradesmen. 
of Salem, would take away only a small amount of the minister's 
funds. 


The Committee was then taken to the site of the proposed 
meeting-house (now Peabody Square), and entertained lavishly, 
as revealed. by John Pratt"s bill to’the town. ©The *bill#tor 
entertainment of the Committee as well as the company that 
attended and accompanied them for two dinners, etc., amounted 
to 4 pounds, 7 shillings, and 6 d, a large sum for those days. 
It appears that the Salem officials were trying to sway the 
judgement of the committee by such entertainment. Times have 
not changed in that respect in Massachusetts. If that was the 
purpose of the Salem officials, it did not succeed. 


MIDDLE PRECINCT APPROVED 


The legislative committee submitted a report on November 1, 
1710 in favor of setting off the new precinct. The report was 
first read in the Council, and on the next day debated. On 
November 3rd there was a tie vote in the Council. Finally, on 
November 10, 1710, the report was accepted. It was signed by 
Penn Townsend for the Committee, was read and accepted by both 
houses of the legislature, and signed by Governor Dudley. 


It was revealed by Osborn in his history of Peabody; iehat 
in all the history of the separation of towns and precincts in 
Massachusetts, there had rarely been a division more earnestly 
pursued, or more stubbornly resisted than that which resulted 
in the formation of the Middle Precinct now the City of Peabody. 
The town of Salem had lost Marblehead, Beverly, and other towns, 
and was then fearing the loss of Peabody and Danvers. The other 
towns broke away soon after the establishment of their own 
churches, and that possibly was the cause for the strong opposi- 
tion to a new meetinghouse and precinct in what is now Peabody. 


LAND GRANTED FOR MEETING HOUSE 


The selectmen of Salem on December 28, 1710 ordered that 
Captain Jonathan Putnam, Benjamin Putnam, and John Pickering 
lay out the quarter acre of land for the new meetinghouse in 
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the Middle Precinct. Historians point out that it was a 
shrewd move on the part of the petitioners to obtain the 
conditional grant in advance than have it located by the 
Committee of the General Court before the committee from 
Salem was appointed to lay out the land. 


The site of the new meetinghouse was that occupied by 
the South Congregational Church in Peabody up to 1961. The 
Original grant of a quarter of an acre was in some way in- 
creased to an acre. The church property originally included 
land in the vicinity of the Peabody Cooperative Bank on Main 
Street, and extended westerly to the South Church property. 


BUILDING THE MEETING HOUSE 


Shortly after the General Court granted the land for a 
new meetinghouse, the first entry in the church records be- 
gan. At a general meeting of the inhabitants of the Middle 
Precinct on November 28, 1710, Captain Samuel Gardner was 
chosen Moderator, and John Gardner clerk; it was voted that 
a convenient meetinghouse be built for public worship of God 
with convenient speed, and that it be erected on the piece 
of ground granted by the town for that purpose. 


A total of 127 pounds and 4 shillings was contributed 
by 66 persons for building the meetinghouse. The amount of 
money expended was 114 pounds, 12 shillings and 5 pence. 
The first meetinghouse served the town from 1711 to 1836, 
when it was demolished, and a second church erected at the 
same location, which is now the Methodist Society on Washington 
Street. The first meetinghouse was 51 feet long, 38 feet wide, 
24 feet in stud, and it had two galleries. 


DEDICATION OF FIRST MEETING HOUSE 


The dedication of the new meetinghouse was held on 
June 6, 1711. Joseph Green of the Village Church in Danvers 
recorded in his diary that he went to the raising at Colonel 
Gardner's. The festivities of that occasion were probably 
paid for by private subscription, for only the items of cider, 
bread, and cheese appeared in the church accounts for the oc- 
casion. 


In this meetinghouse 20 pews were installed. Window 
glass was costly and scarce, and it was necessary to use 
economy in regards to that luxury. As a result some of the 
owners of pews who did not like the darkness voted in May, 
1712, "That they whtch have no windows in their Pews have 
Leave to cut some out Provided they matntatn them at their 
own Charge." It can be seen that if many took advantage of 
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that vote, it must have brought about a great deal of irregu- 
larity in the exterior appearance. At least one case was re- 
corded in which Daniel Marble was given leave to cut a window 
out of the side of the meetinghouse against his pew to be main- 
tained by ‘himgangd 7262 


FIRST MINISTER 


The Inhabitants were summoned "for ye Chusing of a Minister 
to be settled amongst us" on February 17, 1712. Three candidates 
were heard - the Reverend John Barnard, a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1709, the Reverend William Shutleff, and Mr. Benjamin 
Prescocte: 


A general meeting of the parish was held to vote on a 
minister on March 4th. Only the qualified male voters of the 
precinct were allowed to vote, the qualifications being the same 
as for voting in town affairs. In this period a Freeman could 
vote or hold office, and membership in the Congregational Church 
was necessary before a man could become a Freeman. 


At this meeting the Reverend Benjamin Prescott was chosen 
to be the first minister. He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, 
the son of Captain Jonathan and Elizabeth (Hoar) Prescott, on 
September 16, 1687. He graduated from Harvard College invigsis, 
and he brought with him to Peabody his bride, Elizabeth Higginson. 
The church agreed to pay him 80 pounds in Province Bills yearly, 
or in silver money as it passes from man to man, so long as he 
continued to be its minister. 


FRICTION WITH FIRST CHURCH OF SALEM 


Upon the completion of the new meetinghouse, and the selec- 
tion of the minister it appeared that the long and bitter fight 
for separation from the First Church in Salem was over. THiS. 
however, was not the case. The officers of the church in Salem 
ignored the new church in Peabody and sent out there tax bi.LkceG 
those who had formerly paid them in the Middle Precinct. 


The inhabitants of the Middle Precinct then sent a committee 
to the General Court to report their grievance and asked for 
relief against the tax from Salem, which was being pressed vigor- 
ously by the law. The General Court on October 30, 1712 upheld 
the rights of the Middle Precinct, and voted to declare null and 
void all assessments made upon its inhabitants by the church in 
Salem. 


The Reverend Mr. Noyes was still unwilling to dismiss them 
from his church. Tradition states that the men of the Middle 
Precinct were so discouraged that they proposed to give up to the 
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stubborn Mr. Noyes, but the women protested. They were 
determined to have the separation and dismissal from the Salem 
church. A letter was sent to Mr. Noyes signed by twenty-six 
women and eleven men asking for dismissal from the Salem church. 
This was a remarkable action for the women at that time, for in 
that period women were expected to keep silent in the churches 
and everywhere else. 


The church in Salem granted dismissal with bad grace, and 
the Reverend Benjamin Prescott was ordained on September 23, 
1713, as the first minister of the new church in Peabody. The 
inhabitants now focused their interest on their parish meetings. 
It should be noted that the term parish in that period was not 
connected with the church organization, but in reality repre- 
sented what is now termed a town. At these meetings, events 
pertaining to the town were discussed such as schools, high- 
ways, raising men and money in times of war, and the support 
of the minister. The citizens of the new precinct were still 
taxed by Salem for the general expenses of the town and for 
schools, and they soon demanded separate schools for their 
district. In the church seating of that period it was revealed 
that the owners of the different pews did not sit with their 
wives. The women sat in one part of the church, and the men 
in the other. 


FIRST SCHOOL TEACHER 


The first school teacher in Peabody was Katharin (Hodges) 
Daland. She taught at first in the home of James Houlton on 
Prospect Street opposite the present Northshore Shopping Center, 
in 1708. The original Houlton house was destroyed by fire in 
1816, and the present brick house on that site was built short- 
ly afterwards by Thorndike Proctor. In 1910 a plaque and stone 
marker was erected by Myron L. Chamberlain of New York, a des- 
cendant of Katharin Daland, to commemorate the event. At the 
dedication exercises conducted by the Peabody Historical Society, 
over one hundred persons were present. In 1714 Katharin Daland 
was chosen the first teacher for the first school of the town 
located on Central Street. She received 5 pounds for her 
services. 


FIRST SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 1714 


On March 14, 1712 a petition was presented of "our Netgh- 
bors about ye Town Bridge and below the village line, for some 
allowance towards a School amongst the." "Articles of Agree- 
ment" were drawn up and signed by eleven citizens of the town, 
with Abel Gardner's name heading the list. As this was the 
first school house to be established in what is now the City 
of Peabody, the following document is of historical interest. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR SCHOOL 


Articles of Agreement Covenanted, made unanimously agreed 
on this 25 day of March In the Eleaventh year of the Reigne of 
our Sovereigne Lady Anne by ye Grace of God of Grate Brittain 
France and Ireland Queen, and in the year of our Lord God 1712 
by and between us the Subscribers hereof for and on behalfe of 
our Selves our heirs Executors and Administrators and Every of 
us Mutually with Each other in manner following: That whereas 
wee have or about to purchase the Dwelling house of Robert Peas 
of Salem (then located at what is now 62 Central Street, Peabody) 
aforesaid and about twenty rod of the land belonging to the said 
homestead which is adjoyning to the maine road Easterly and 
Southerly with Robinson's westerly the Brook, Northerly Gardner's 
which house and land wee have purchased for to Improve as a 
School house for the Education of our Children forever, pursuant 
to which wee doe further covenant as followeth: 


ist that wee will repair and fix up one of the rooms 
forthwith with all convenient speed fit for ye use aforesaid. 


2ly That we and our heirs Executors and administrators 
Shall and will from to time and at all times Keep ye said house 
in good Suitable repair for that occasion or build another that 
may be more convenient in ye rome and Stead thereof as the major 
part of our community may agree to. 


3dy that we shall and will bear and pay ye Charge that may 
arise by reason of the promises Equaly betwixt our heirs execu- 
Corson administrators. 


4ly that what feever ye major part of the community shall 
agree upon at a Meeting on due notice given thereof Eight days 
before ye meeting shall be binding to the whole Community and 
Shall be obliged to pay their shares and proportions of what 
Shall be so-agreed on bythe major part.of the propriétorason 
community without the leave or Lycence of the Major part of the 
proprietors first had and obtained at a meeting aforesaid. 


In Testimony and for Confirmation of all and singular the 
articles convenant and agreement before mentioned the parties 
concerned have hereunto set their hands and seales the day and 
Year first written. 


Abel Gardner Samuel Cook Henry Cooke 
John Gardner Samuel Cook Jr. Jacob Read 
Robert Wilson Joseph Buxton Samuel Osborne 
John Osborne Jr. William Osborne Jr. 


Signed Sealed and Delivered in the presence of ous 


Benjamin Prescott 
Samuel Gardner 
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And if Any one shall at any time part with his Tighe an 
the premises It shall be to such a one as Lhewma jor pare oT 
the Community Shall be Satisfied in and If the mayor parte or 
Community shall refuse so to admit any one they shall be 
obliged to purchase the part that is put upon sale and shall 
have it at the first cost. 


In Testimony & Cu Essexfs Salem March LO eel 7 lhe 
Examined by Stephen Sewall Recorded March ine] Ope Peale 


The town of Salem voted to pay the inhabitants of the 
Middle Precinct five pounds per annum for the next three years 
towards maintaining a reading, writing, and cyphering School 
for their children provided that they maintained the school 
for the three years. In 1714 Lieutenant Abel Gardner was 
granted five pounds to be applied to the new school, and the 
first payment was made to the Widow Katherine Daland. 


In 1712 John Gardner sold to Abel Gardner and others, a 
lot of land with an old house upon it to be used as the 
school house. This lot was frequently mentioned in deeds 
through the years as "the school house Lot, a ehwasksold 
many years later in 1857 by the inhabitants of School District 
#3 to Andrew Curtis. The present house at number 62 Central 
Street, Peabody, stands upon the lot. 


The schools in this period were not entirely free; those 
who were able to pay for the teaching of their children did 
so, and the town paid for those whose parents could not afford 
to pay. The education of children, although not compulsory, 
was almost universal, and town officials saw to it that children 
whose parents neglected their education and training to some 
useful purpose, were put out to service. It was not until after 
1768 that schools were supported in Massachusetts wholly by 
taxation, and were free to all. 


In 1734 the Middle Precinct raised 47 pounds, 4 shetlines:, 
and lld. for its schools. By 1737 there were four schools in 
Peabody with 6 male teachers and 10 female teachers employed 
during the summer. The men received 2 pounds a month, and the 
women 6 pence each week. 


In 1739 a grammar or Latin school was planned, and in 


1748 a schoolhouse was built near Proctor's Crossangieto vere. ft. 


the last school built while Peabody was the Middle Precinct of 
Salem. 
ACTIVITIES AND CUSTOMS 


When the Middle Precinct was formed in 1710, there were 
ninety families in Peabody with an estimated population of 
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of 350. There was no great increase in population while 
Peabody was a part of Salem. There were some wealthy land 
owners, but most of the people were of limited means. They 
were mostly farmers, with a small part of the population in 
manufacturing or mechanical labor. 


The first bell in the meetinghouse in Peabody Square was 
installed in 1720. It was used also as a curfew to call all to 
early slumbers. There were no "Night Owl" television programs 
in that period. It was early to bed and early to rise. 


Samuel Stacey was the first bellman of the South Congrega- 
tional Parish in Peabody Square. Later he was a sexton. His 
duties included sweeping the meetinghouse, ringing the bell 
every night at 9 PM and every Sunday. He also walked the streets 
from 10 PM till daylight, and took care that no mischief was done 
while people were asleep. He had to do his utmost to prevent fire 
or guard against thieves, enemies, or other danger. With all 
these duties Mr. Stacey could be classified as a custodian, police- 
man, and fireman all wrapped up in one. The old custom of ringing 
the bell at 9 PM was kept up for more than a century and a half, 
being discontinued in 1885. It was during the 1930's that the 
fire whistle was used as a curfew for children. 


The scarcity of money was revealed in the dealings between 
the parish and its first minister, Benjamin Prescott. There were 
several controversies between the Reverend Prescott and the parish, 
finally resulting in a suit against the parish for losses he 
received over a period of years in shortage of payments caused by 
depreciation of the paper currency. The long controversy, lasting 
over 25 years, revealed that the relation between the minister and 
parish could not be broken except by consent of both parties. The 
parish finally settled with the Reverend Prescott in 1756 when he 
was presented a bond. He then discharged the parish, and this 
ended the unhappy controversy that had caused much bitter feeling. 


INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE PRECINCT 


One of the mills that originally belonged to Captain William 
Trask was referred to in 1715 as a fulling mill. This was the 
second one he built in Peabody that was nearest to Salem on the 
North River. The fulling of cloth was done in that vicinity by 
individuals. 


The potteries that were to become famous during the next 
century, had their beginning in this period. In 1731 Jonathan 
Kettle established the first pottery at what is now 31 Andover 
Street, Peabody. He was followed shortly by Joseph Osborn at 
what is now 88 Central Street. 


The first pioneer leather manufacturer who really was the 
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founder of the future leather business in Peabody was Deacon 
Joseph Southwick who began operations in 1739. He started 
his operation by using half hogsheads for tan vats. Later as 
the business grew he obtained a gondola, and eventually sank 
three or four tan vats. His tan yards, used for many years 
by his family, were also used by the same industry up to re- 
cent years. Deacon Joseph Southwick, the preacher-tanner, 
introduced the first labor saving device when he rigged a 
capstan and hitched his horse to it, and so eliminated the 
hand pounding necessary for grinding bark. 


Tanning progressed slowly up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. In early manufacturing many a settler sank an old boat 
in his farm yard and finished the old cowshide. They also 
tanned the skins of moose, bears, wolves, deer, and other 
animals. The leather went into shoes, harness, and clothing. 
Leather breeches were commonly worn, as were coats, and there 
were also "peti skirts" for fishermen and farmers made of 
leather. Wash leather was made into leggings. 


The following unique advertisement for the sale of gloves 
was made in 1769: 


William Poole notified the inhabitants that he 
mage jlovesetorisadetat,d2/6e05T. a’pair by othe 
dozen. They were made for funerals, and "used by 
such persons as are esteemed friends to America". 
He also had for sale leather, buck-skin and moose- 
skin breeches. He would take "Good Cord Wood for 
Pay.” 


OLDEST STORE IN TOWN 


It was in this period that a general store was built that 
was later to become known as the "Oldest Store in Town." This 
store was first built and operated by John Southwick, who was 
spoken of as "Shopkeeper Johnnie", on Main Street in 1735. 


The original building was not as large as it appeared in 
later years. It was enlarged by Oliver Batchelder, who as a 
boy of twelve in 1827 went to work in the grocery store then 
Operated by Sanger & Pierce. It was during the Sanger & 
Pierce ownership that a rum barrell was in the rear room of 
the store; it was stated that patrons could relieve their 
thirst at will, and leave a four-penny copper piece as payment. 
They drew their own portions, and the goblet was ample. The 
selling of rum by the gallon was also a feature at that time, 
but the rum business was discontinued with the advent of the 
temperance movement. 


Oliver Batchelder bought out the business about 1840. He 
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raised the roof and enlarged the original building to double 
its original size. The upper floors were occupied over the 
years by a tailor named Farrell, as a drying room for William 
Clark, a dance hall, a tintype picture gallery conducted at 
different times by Smith, Knowlton, Moulton, and Verner and 
finally by the Main Leather Co. in the 1920's. 


Among the goods sold at the old Batchelder store were 
whale oil and sperm oil, then used for lighting homes. The 
Oil came to the store in great barrels and was pumped by the 
clerks. The discovery of kerosene marked the end of the whale 
fisheries. The first kerosene sold at the store was red in 
color. Refining came later, when a better grade was put on 
the market. 


A dry goods department was added before the Civil War 
when Mr. Batchelder hired Albion Towne. Mr. Towne, who was 
later to become famous as a railroad superintendent, had just 
married and resided near the store. He proved too smart to 
spend his life in the country store in Peabody. He later be- 
came supertintendent of various railroads and managed them 
through the years. They included the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, the Central Pacific, and the Southern Pacific. 
On Mr. Towne's frequent visits to Peabody, he always called on 
the Batchelder's at the old store. The arrival of the railroad 
magnates in Peabody Square, in an open barouche drawn by a pair 
of spirited horses, created quite a furore. The prosperous 
looking gentlemen and their equipage were the general attraction 
of all eyes while they remained in the vicinity of the store. 


The old Batchelder store remained in that family until 
1910. Oliver Batchelder was assisted by his sons, William and 
Charles. Charles worked in the store for fifty years, and it 
was in the Batchelder family for over seventy years. This 
store was also one of the main stops of the old stage coaches, 
and the omnibus line. The building at what is now 160 Main 
Street, was torn down in the late 1920's to make room for a 
gas station. 


EVENTS LEADING TO SEPARATION FROM SALEM 


It was only natural that after establishing their own 
church and precinct, a growing desire for independence in all 
municipal matters would follow on the part of the citizens of 
Peabody. Since the early settlements there had always been a 
strong sympathy between the Middle Precinct (Peabody) and the 
Village Parish (Danvers). They had a lot in common, while the 
people of Salem looked upon the inhabitants of both parishes as 
"farmers." Only once while both towns were part of Salem did 
an issue arise between them. That was in 1743, when some of 
the people of the Village Parish tried to encroach upon the 
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rights of the Middle Precinct by including within the Village 
Parish bounds some of the citizens who belonged to Peabody. 
At a special town meeting it was voted to choose Daniel Epes, 
Daniel Gardner, and John Proctor as a committee to go before 
the General Court, and they were successful in stopping the 
encroachment. 


The two parishes of Peabody and Danvers were united in 
their desire for separation from Salem. As early as 1689 
efforts were made to establish a new town; the witchcraft 
delusion and the formation of the Middle Precinct delayed 
the proposal, but it was revived from time to time. The 
reasons for wanting separation were the hardships of attend- 
ing town meetings in Salem, the development of local interest 
at their own parish meetings, and the desire to have schools 
under their own control. 


In 1732 the Village Parish sent a petition to Salem 
asking to be set off on their own, but this action failed. 
In 1740 an effort was made to unite Peabody and Danvers in 
a strong bid for separation. The following petition of the 
Middle Precinct, now Peabody stated: 


iN THESMIDDGE) PRECINCT JULY E740 


It being put to a vote whither ye Inhabitants 
of this parish will come off ye town of Salem and 
Joyn with the Inhabitants of Salem Village, Pro- 
vided that they See cause to take this Middle 
Precuncreythe- whole sotea tt) asi tt msenowihounded, 
to Joyn Together both Parishes, and make a Town- 
ship ourselves, separate from Ye Town of Salem. 


A committee was chosen to manage the whole affair and lay 
the proceedings before the town meeting. Salem appointed a 
committee to talk with the "farmers;" it was reported that 
the citizens of Peabody and Danvers might be pascified if 
money was raised "to maintain two schools within the bridges, 
and one at the Middle Precinct (Peabody), that should draw 
their proportion of the school money, raise their own commit- 
tees, and control their own affairs." The report was accepted, 
but the relief was temporary. 


Once again the two parishes were renewing their requests 
to manage their own affairs, and as time went on the reasons 
for separation increased. In April 1742 the Middle Precinct 
voted again to choose a committee for separation. On May 9, 
1751 it was once more voted to join with the Village Parish 
in an attempt to separate to form a township, not just a 
aqistrict: 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF TOWN OF DANVERS 


The committee from the two parishes (Peabody and Danvers) 
consulted together and prepared a memorandum of agreement for 
the separation in July 1751 as follows: 


Whereas Ye Village Parish and Ye Middle Parish 
in Salem have agreed to come of from Ye town as a 
separate town by themselves, as appears by Ye votes 
of their respective Meetings, and whereas we Ye 
subscribers being appointed and Impowerd for and In 
behalf of each Parish to confer together, and make 
report att Ye meeting of sd parishes Respectively, 
relating to said affair, have meet together and 
after due consideration make report as follows: 
(Vaz) 


That Ye Town Meetings shall be one year in one 
parish, and ye next year in the other parish suc- 
cessively. That ye major part of ye selectmen and 
assessors shall be chosen one year in one Parish, 
and ye next year in ye other Parish successively. 
That each parish shall share Equally in all profits 
and Benefits that shall happen or acrue. 


JaLyuyeRr2d, “B7 51 


Daniel Epes Jr. *Samuel Flint 
Malichi Felton Cornelius Tarball 
John Proctor James Prince 
For Middle Precinct Parish For Village Parish 
(Peabody) (Danvers) 


* Samuel Flint resided in West Peabody. 


The two parishes would operate almost as independent towns, 
even though they were forming a new town, with one part of the 
town controlling all political aspects in one year, and the 
other having that control the next year. It was an odd agree- 
ment; later, when Peabody had more voters than Danvers, friction 
developed. 


Today one might wonder why the two parishes did not go 
their separate ways and form their own towns. But there were 
only 1,400 inhabitants in the two parishes combined; neither 
was large enough or had the power by itself to break off from 
Salem. It took the combined efforts of both to bring about the 
separation that was marked by all sorts of opposition. 


Once the agreement was accepted by both parishes, a commit- 
tee was authorized on September 9, 1751 to petition Salem, to 
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"labor" with the opposing people. 


At a town meeting held in Salem on October 25, 1751, it 
was voted: 


That the Prayer of said Petition be so far 
granted as that with the leave of the Great 
and General Assembly, the Inhabitants and 
Estates of said Parishes be set off as a 
separate Township agreeable to the present 
boundaries of said Parishes; and that in view 
of the claim of the annual income of the Town 
they be allowed 13 pounds, six shillings, and 
eight pence to be paid out of the Town Treasury 
when legally set off as a distinct Town, beside 
their proportion of the sums due to them for 
the Incouragement of the schools by virtue of 
former votes. 


ORIGINAL PLAN OF TOWN 


It was originally planned to form a town of two parishes, 
but in 1743 George II had forbidden the Governor of Massachu- 
setts to give his approval to any act creating a new town 
without his Majesty's approval. The crown believed it unwise 
to increase the number of representatives in the General 
Assembly, since the popular branch of the colonial government 
was gaining in power. The spirit of independence was under- 
way in the American Colonies, and England felt that the growth 
of the representative branch of the assembly was promoting 
fiat spirit. 


As a result of this opposition, the petitioners for the 
new Town of Danvers yielded, and asked only for the establish- 
ment of a single district. The only difference between a 
district and a town was the right to choose a representative 
to the General Court. On January 22, 1752, the request of 
the Middle and Village parishes was read in council, and the 
petitioners were ordered to serve notice on Salem. On January 
28th the Act was passed establishing the District of Danvers. 


JUDGE JOHN W. PROCTOR'S REMARKS 


Judge John W. Proctor in his address at the Centennial 
celebration of the town held in Peabody in 1852, made the 
following comments on the matter: 


Not-with-standing our fathers thought many 
inconveniences would be remedied, and many 
advantages gained, by being a distinct town, 
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as appears by this petition to the General Court, 
it must be apparent to every reflecting mind that 
the balance of benefits, consequently upon separa- 
tion), was against. us: TYWe 7) Desbnige awd to tance coc 
poration created a few municipal offices, for the 
gratification..of ambituous, aspirants ss butaceneral ly 
speaking, a review of the lives of such office 
holders will-.show that. those who have least, fare 
best; and those who strive to do most, instead of 
receiving benedictions, are usually loaded with the 
opposite. 


The petitioners were a scatterd population of 
about, 200: -families:,, containg from twelve’ to, 1,400 
persons) ,,echiedLy occupwred sin Ethessculitivationiot 
the land. Those from whom they sought to be 
separated, were mariners, traders, and merchants, 
densely located, with interests in some measure 
clashing with those on the boarders. The busy 
hum of mechanical and manufacturing industry had 
then scarcely begun to be heard in the village of 
Brooksby (Peabody), as the region hereabout was 
then called, where the brooks from the hills 
united with the waters of the ocean. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF DANVERS 


No one seems to know how the name Danvers came to be adopted. 
According to Hanson in his history of the town, and also Judge 
Proctor of Peabody, the name Danvers had occasionally been 
applied to the Middle Precinct years before the separation from 
Salem in 1752. Among the settlers of Peabody prior to the 
separation were several by the name of Osborn, a name connected 
by marriage with the Danvers family in England. Sir Henry 
Danvers, the last of that family, and a man of wealth, died in 
1643. It is highly probable the name of the new town was derived 
fromothisefiami ly ‘according stovagudgewProcton: 


The other version, that of Mr. Felt in his ANNALS OF SALEM, 
is that the name was suggested by Lieutenant Governor Phipps, 
from gratitude to one of his patrons, and refers to a letter 
that so states the fact. But the last Lord Danvers died many 
years before this, and the name afterwards appears only in con- 
nection with other families, leaving everyone quite in the dark 
as to who the patron was. Proctor discounted this last version, 
stating that if the people of the town were then so obedient as 
to adopt a name because a Lieutenant Governor suggested it, it 
was a characteristic that had not remained one of their distin- 
quishing qualifications. He pointed out that the town had been 
less disposed to follow the lead of any master. 
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The name of the Middle Precinct (now Peabody) in the 
new town was the "Second Parish in the district of Danvers," 
which was soon changed to the "South Parish in Danvers," and 
then South Danvers. Upon the separation from Danvers in 1855 
it was known as the Town of South Danvers to 1868. Thus the 
present City of Peabody has had several names since the early 
Seeclements: © Brooksby,, 1630 to’ 1710:) Middle’ Precinct, 1710- 
1752; South Danvers, 1752-1868; and Peabody since 1868. The 
meetinghouse in the square at the time of the formation of 
the new town was known as the "Second Congregational Church 
of Danvers," and later as the South Congregational Church. 


BOUNDARY WITH SALEM 1752 


About a year after the establishing of the new town, the 
boundary between it and Salem was run, corresponding with the 
boundary of the old Middle Precinct in 1710. It was the in- 
tent of the original petitioners on the establishment of the 
Middle Precinct to have the line run from the Big Tree on 
Boston Street, Salem, to Spring Pond in South Peabody. The 
town of Salem greatly opposed giving up that much territory, 
and forced the line along the easterly sides of Lynn and 
Washington Streets. 


The wisdom of the early petitioners appeared later when 
all sorts of difficulties arose from the boundary forced on 
the new precinct. As that area developed, citizens in the 
South Peabody part had several hardships in remaining a part 
of Salem. They had to go all the way to Salem to attend 
services in the beginning; later border liquor incidents 
took place, causing ill feelings between the two towns. This 
condition was not remedied until 1856, when Peabody exchanged 
land with Salem, and had the line in the South Peabody area 
changed back to Spring Pond, as was first proposed in 1710. 


It was during the establishment of the new town in 1752 
that a smallpox epidemic broke out. It was ordered that fences 
be erected across the highways at the town bridge and all other 
entrances to Peabody. It was also ordered that all persons 
from Boston, or people suspected of bringing contagion should 
be excluded from the town by a guard kept at the barriers. 


After the Revolution it was discovered that the act for 
the incorporation of Danvers had been disallowed by the Privy 
Council on August 10, 1759, since it had passed in contradic- 
tion to Royal instructions. For some reason the authorities 
had never received notice of the disallowance. As the act 
was valid until disallowed, the new town of Danvers was annual- 
ly represented in the General Court from 1758 on. The dis- 
covery long after the Revolution made the issue unimportant. 
Obviously the spirit of independence from the Crown had some- 
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thing to do with the suppression of the notice to the authori- 
ties. 


GUNPOWDER STORAGE 


Prior to 1765 gunpowder was stored, of all places, under 
the pulpit of the South Meeting House in Peabody Square. Early 
records reveal that as much as 100 pounds was stored in the 
church. Possibly the reason it was stored there was that it 
was the only building in the village large enough for such 
purposes. It also would have been an excellent hiding place, 
since the Loyalists would never suspect it. In 1765 the town 
voted to remove the gunpowder and build a powder house on Bux- 
ton's Hill or some distant place. The powder house was eventu- 
ally built on the hill above the Prescott cemetery on Tremont 
Street. It was built of brick and shaped like a pepper pot. 


When the Poor family bought the land around the powder 
house in 1810, the town reserved a right of way wide enough 
for a wheelbarrow from the street. The Poors had a cemetery 
at this site, and the old powder house remained to 1850. There 
is no doubt it figured prominently in the Revolutionary War. 


FRICTION BETWEEN PEABODY AND DANVERS 


In the years before the Revolutionary War, Peabody went 
quietly on its way, until friction developed between it and 
Danvers. This occurred in December 1771, when the South Parish 
voted to hold the town meeting in the South Meeting House; the 
next town meeting was held there. The majority of the town 
officers were chosen from Peabody without regard to the agree- 
ment of the two parishes in 1751. It would seem that Peabody 
had a majority of the votes from then on while the two towns 
were united. In 1772 the inhabitants of North Danvers (the 
Danvers of today) were obliged to apply to the General Court 
for relief against the encroachments of Peabody. The Legisla- 
ture considered the agreement as binding upon the parishes, and 
enacted the substance of it as law. 


As Peabody continued to show more growth than Danvers, an 
act was passed by the Legislature in 1813 to repeal part of the 
Act of 1752 in regard to town meetings and the election of town 
officials. This new act provided for the election each year of 
two selectmen and two assessors by the voters of the South Parish, 
one selectman and one assessor from the South Parish section 
called the Neck of Land (later New Mills and now Danversport). 
This section of Danvers today known as Danversport was originally 
part of Peabody or the South Parish, and the inhabitants attended 
the South Congregational Church in Peabody Square. In an 1832 
map of the town by John W. Proctor, this section is shown within 
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ene bounds of the South Parish. The Act of 1813 also 
provided that the voters of North Danvers elect two select- 
men and two assessors of their own. 


It can be seen that even in the early years when Peabody 
and Danvers were united, they had problems in regard to 
government. This act of 1813 shows the extent to which the 
town was divided, with the voters of each section electing 
their own town officials instead of the town voting in 
general for town officials. 





NEWBURYPORT TURNPIKE IN WEST PEABODY now U.S. Route Une. Laid out 
as a toll road in 1804 . It became a State highway in the 1890's. 
Of all the changes taken place in Peabody through the years, nothing 
is more dramatic then the change along this particular highway. 


ate 


THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTE Re thV is 


PEABODY'S PART IN REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


FIRST RESISTANCE TO BRITISH ARMS - BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
LOCAL HEROES - BUNKER HILL - BATTLE OF STILLWATER 


WAR OF 1812 - LEXINGTON MONUMENT 


Peabody was awaken to a thoroughly patriotic feeling 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. It joined 
with Danvers in 1765 at a town meeting that gave instructions 
to their representative to put forward strong reasons against 
the Stamp Act, also not to give his approval to any act of 
the assembly that would submit his constituents to any in- 
ternal taxes other than by the General Court of the Province, 
and not to assent to any extravagant grants. He was also to 
do all in his power to suppress or prevent riotous assemblies. 


Later that same year additional instructions included an 
eloquent affirmation of the rights of the Colonists, anda 
denunciation of the oppressive character of the movement to 
deprive them of the right to manage their own internal affairs. 
The two parishes of Peabody and Danvers further declared that 
taxation and representation must go together, and the follow- 
ing is quoted from the position taken by the two parishes: 


It is not in their power (the Parliament) to 
make the Easterly Banks of America contiguous to 
the Westerly Banks of Great Briton, which banks 
have lain and still ly one Thousand Leagues dis- 
tant, from, BachsOther, sand veullsthey scansdao thite, 
they cannot (as we Humbly Conceive) Provide for 
the Good Government of His Majesty's Subjects 
in these two Distant Regions, without ye Establish- 
ment of a Different Power, Both Legislative and 
Executive, in Each. 


eas 


Then they urged their representative to demand a repeal of 
the Stamp Act. They were willing to be subject to the "Greatest 
and best of Kings," and to assist him always, but they believed 
that men of "Envious and Depraved Minds" had advised him wrongly. 
They believed their grievance was such as "cannot but be resented 
by every True Englishman who has any Spark of Generous Fire Re- 
maining in His Breast." This action by the two parishes of 
Peabody and Danvers was 10 years ago before the Battle of Lexing- 
ton. 


In 1770, the merchants of Boston passed the non-importation 
agreement. The obnoxious tax, though repealed on several 
articles, still existed upon tea. The agreement was to import 
no goods from England that was subject to the tariff, parti- 
cularly tea. 


The citizens of the two parishes on May 28, 1770 voted 
their approval of the action of the Boston merchants and further 
voted: 


"that we will not ourselves (to our knowledge), or by 
enveaperson,, for, or under us; Directly or Indirectly 
Purchase of such Person, any goods whatever, and as far 
as we can effect it, will withdraw our connection from 
every Person who shall Import Goods from Great Britain, 
Contrary to the Agreement of the Merchants Aforesaid. 
Voted that we will not drink any Tea ourselves, and use 
Our best endeavors to prevent our Families and those 
connected with them, from the use thereof, from this 
Detesmuntilsthe Act simposingsayDutysonsthatearticlesbe 
repealed, or a general Importation shall take place. 
Cases of Sickness excepted." 


A committee of twelve was chosen to give a copy of the 
resolution to every family in the town, in order to obtain the 
Signatures of the people. The committee was also to enter the 
names of all who refused to sign the articles, and to publish 
them as enemies of the country. Hanson, in his early history 
of the town, stated that Isaac Wilson seems to have been the only 
one who opposed the popular enthusiasm. 


In 1772, a committee was chosen to take into account the 
civil liberties of the citizens. They drew up a series of reso- 
lutions that were presented at the town meetings and adopted 
unanimously. The resolutions showed the spirit of the times. 


There is much in the records of Peabody during this period 
of which the patriotic citizen has a right to be proud. The 
Rev. Nathan Holt of the South Congregational Church was an ardent 
patriot, and was reported to have said that he would rather live 
on potatoes than submit. He obtained a musket and performed drill 
service regularly in the ranks of Capt. Epes company. 
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On November 21, 1774, the town voted to adhere to all the 
resolves and recommendations of the Provincial Congress, there- 
by repudiating the English government. On January 9, 1775, 
the town voted to arm and equip each man, and to provide for 
frequent discipline. It also provided that each man would be 
paid one shilling for each half day he was in service. 


FIRST RESISTANCE TO BRITISH ARMS 


The first onset by the British was aimed at Danvers when 
Col. Leslie, with his regiment, came from Boston for the pur- 
pose of destroying cannon and military stores believed to be 
deposited there. Without doubt, such deposits were in various 
towns. In those days, patriots had to have their eyes open in 
all directions. The Loyalist were on the watch, ready at all 
times to give information of every movement to the English. 


The action took place on Sunday, February 26, 1775. The 
British, hoping to catch the Americans off guard, made a 
Surprise landing at Marblehead. An alarm was sent throughout 
the area; when it reached Peabody, the Rev. Nathan Holt cut 
short his sermon and joined a company of men from the town led 
by Capt. Samuel Epes. They marched to Salem at the North Bridge 
to repel the expected attack. The sober judgment of Col. Leslie, 
aided by the counsels of the more prudent among the inhabitants, 
avoided an encounter at that time, but the men were given a 
taste of the excitement of gathering in arms at the alarm of 
invasion. It can be seen that the battle for American Inde- 
pendence almost began at the old North Bridge in Salem. 


Governor Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, later remarked 
at exercises held at the Lexington monument in Peabody: "the 
men of thts town were ready to ftght, and this ts quite as good 
as flighting. Would the people of the United States just say 
to the Czar of Russta what the people of this town satd to 
Col. Leslie, I think the Czar of Russta would do as Col. Lestte 
dtd, go back agatn, and thus my own beloved Hungary would be 
Tree, 


BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 


Peabody was in a state of constant preparation and alarm 
following the first resistance to the British. The 19th of 
April 1775 arrived, and news of the advance of the British 
soldiers to Lexington and Concord was brought to Peabody about 
9 o'clock in the morning. The ringing of bells and the beat 
of drums communicated the tidings to the citizens. The ap- 
pointed place of the Minutemen in case of attack was at the 
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corner of Main and Washington Streets, the very spot where the 
Lexington monument was afterward erected. Quickly forming at 
this meeting place were the Minutemen and militia men from 
Peabody and Danvers. 


Gideon Foster, then 26 years of age, had been appointed 
Captain of the Minutemen from Peabody about ten days before. 
These Minutemen were to be in readiness at a moment's warning. 
All to a man assembled at the appointed place. The Rev. Nathan 
Holt gave his parting benediction, and they started for the field 
of death. The entire population of the town turned out from 
all directions, surrounding their brothers, sons, and husbands 
as they marched to the meeting place. 


At 10 o'clock, the men were ready to march. There was no 
faltering or hesitation. Oratory was not needed, and orators 
would have been out of place. The time for action had come. 
When news of the British movement against Lexington and Concord 
reached Peabody, Capt. Gideon Foster sent one of his Lieutenants 
to Col. Timothy Pickering in Salem, and obtained permission to 
start without waiting for the Salem regiment. All the other 
companies assembled in Peabody followed Foster's example and 
went without Pickering's regiment. The two united forces from 
Peabody and Danvers bore the brunt of the engagement; all of 
those killed, wounded, and taken prisoner were from Foster's and 
Hutchinson's companies. 


The minutemen started over the fences and across the fields, 
and arrived at West Cambridge (now Arlington), a distance of 
16 miles, in 4 hours. It was there that they met the retreating 
British. 


The following men from Peabody marched to the Battle of 
Lexington and fought on that memorable day. 


CAPTAIN GIDEON FOSTER'S MINUTEMEN 


Joseph Bell James Osborn 
John Collins Jacob Reed 
Samuel Cook Samuel Reeves 
Benjamin Daland William Rice 
Benjamin Epes John Setchell 
John Epes, Jr. Stephen Small 
Thomas Gardner, Jr. George Southwick, Jr. 
Ebenezer Goldthwaitt James Stone 
James Goldthwait Robert Stone 
Uriah Harwood Isaac Twiss 
Jonathan Howard Joseph Twiss 
Henry Jacobs, Jr. Stephen Twiss 
Abel MacIntyre Dennison Wallis 
John Needham Samuel Webber 


Jonathan Newhall Solomon Wyman 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL EPES' MILITIA MEN 


Thomas Andrews 
Thomas Bond 

Andrew Curtis 

Jone cults 

Thomas Day 
Benjamin Douty 
James Epes 

Joseph Epes 

Asa Felton 

Eben Felton 
Jonathan Felton 
Tim Felton 
Nathaniel Fitts 
William Frost 

John Getchell 

Eben Goldthwaite 
Nathaniel Goldthwaite 
William Goldthwaite 
Joseph Ingles 

John Jacobs 

Amos King 

Habbakuk Lynse 
Daniel Marsh, Jr. 
Bartholomew Molton 
Eben Moulton 
Daniel Moulton 
Joshua Moulton 
David Newhall 
Jonathan Nurse 


CAPTAIN CALEB LOWE'S COMPANY 


EzekleleMarsh peau, eureut. 


John Brown 

Hezek Dunklie 
Thomas Gardner 
Jonathan King 
Zachariah King 
Ezekiel Marsh 
John Marsh 

Abel McIntire 
John Moulton 
Benjamin Moulton 
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Aaron Osborn 
Israel Osborn 
Joseph Osborn, 3rd 
Joseph Osborn, 4th 
Marble Osborn 
Sylvester Osborn 
William Perkins 
Richards Phillips 
Jonathan Proctor 
Abraham Reddington 
Abiloh Reed 

Daniel Reed 

John Reed 

Jona Ridney 

Samuel Small 

John Southwick 
Jonathan Southwick 
William Southwick 
Samuel Stone 
Jonathan Tarball 
William Tarball 
Nathan Upton 
Joseph Whiteman 
Isaac Wilson, 3rd 
Job Wilson 

John Wilson, Jr. 
Jonathan Wilson, 3rd 
Newhall Wilson 
Robert Wilson, 3rd 


John Dodge, Second Lieut. 


Benjamin Needham 
Stephen Needham 
Dr. Joseph Osgood 
Robert Shillaber 
Ebner' Sprague 
Joseph Stacey 
Eyra Trask 
Jonathan Trask 
Thomas Whiterage 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL FLINT'S MILITIA MEN 


Although it was not possible to identify all the men from 
Peabody in this company, as it was made up of West Peabody and 
Danvers men, the following have been identified: 


Sgt. Asa Upton Nathaniel Pope 

Amos Buxton, Jr. Benjamin Russell, 3rd 
Eleazer Goodall Jonathan Russell 
Corp. Jona Sheldon Daniel Russell 
William Goodell Jethro Russell 
Eleazer Pope Stephen Russell 


In the above companies, there were 126 men from Peabody. 
Capt. Foster was placed in charge of the first two companies. 
Other companies were assembled from Danvers and Beverly under 
the commands of Captains Page and Hutchinson, and they joined 


those from Peabody. There were over 300 men in all from Peabody, 


Danvers, and Beverly who started for the Battle of Lexington. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE 


The following description of the battle in which the 
Peabody and Danvers companies took part was given by the 
Hon. Daniel P. King at the dedication of the Lexington monu- 
ment in Peabody. Mr. King at that time was a State Senator, 
and later served as a Congressman in Washington. He was the 
only citizen of Peabody ever to serve in the Congress of the 
United States: 


Our townsmen heard the roar of the artillery and the 
rattle of the musketry, and they rushed to join in the 
deadly combat. A little west of the Meeting House is a 
hill, around which the road wound in such a manner as to 
conceal the British. Many of the men from (Peabody and 
Danvers) went into a walled enclosure, and piled bundles 
of shingles, which were lying there, to strengthend their 
brestwork; rumor had deceived them as to the force of the 
enemy; it was certainly their expectation here to have 
intercepted their retreat. Others selected trees on the 
side of the hill, from which they might assail the enemy. 
But they had little space for preparation; they soon saw 
the British in solid column, descending the hill on their 
right, and at the same moment discoverd a large flank 
guard advancing on their left. The men in the enclosure 


made a gallant resistance, but were overpowerd by numbers- 


it was here that several of our townsmen were slain- some 
sought sheltering in a neighboring house, and three or 
four, after they had surrended themselves prisoners of 
war, were butcherd with savage barbarity. 
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Capt. Foster, with some of his men on the side of the 
hill, finding themselves nearly surrounded made an 
effort to gain the pond=- they passed along its margin, 
and crossed the road directly in front of the Britten 
column. On the north side of the road, they took 
position behind a ditch wall. From this casual redoubt 
they fired upon the enemy as long as any of them were 

in reach of any of their muskets. Some of them fired 
eleven times, with two bullets at each discharge, and 

it cannot be doubted that these winged messages of 

death performed their destined work. The bodies of 

the slain were scatterd along the road, and the British 
were followed till they reached Charlestown neck. 
Mortifying and severe to them were the defeat and losses 
OD tha "days Their killed, wounded and missing amounted 
to about 300. There were 50 Americans killed and 22 
wounded. 


The site where the Peabody and Danvers minutemen were 
killed on April 19, 1775, was the area around the Jason 
Russell House in Arlington. The house today has been moved 
back from its original location on the main highway. The 
following description of the action at the Russell House is 
of interest: 


The men had taken up a post in the rear of the house, 

in a walled enclosure, strengthend with bundles of 
Shingles, while Jason Russell had barricated his gate, 
and made cover from which to attack the British troops- 
Russell was old and lame, and had been urged to follow 
his family out of danger; but he resolved to remain by 
his homestead, saying that "an Englishman's house was 

his castle." The hill to the westward, around whteneene 
road curves, concealed the approaching British; and 

while the little band behind the ambuscade were in 
readiness, the guard flankers suddenly came upon their 
rear. There was a moment of savage fighting; then the 
Survivors were driven toward the road, where by this 

time the main body of the British troops were passing. 
The minutemen took refuge in the house, and the slaughter 
followed. Eight escaped by the cellar, and one pursuing 
redcoat was killed on the cellar stairs. Russell himself 
was shot down in the doorway, and stabbed again by the 
soldiers' bayonets. 


The action at the Russell House in Arlington was des- 
cribed as the most famous fight at close range during the 
eventful day, and the bloodiest encounter associated with 
any house in the Revolution. The men involved composed the 
largest number of combatants, either American or British, to 
give up their lives in any one place and at any one time 
during the course of the day's conflict on April 19, 1775. 
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Seven of the minutemen from Peabody and Danvers were 
among the dead in Arlington. Those from Peabody were Samuel 
Cook, Benjamin Daland, George Southwick, Henry Jacobs, and 
Ebenezer Goldthwaitt. Those from Danvers were Jotham Webb and 
Perley Putnam. Their names were inscribed on the Lexington 
monument 60 years later at its dedication. 


GEORGE SOUTHWICK 


The following is taken from an article by Thomas H. South- 
wick in 1898 concerning the part George Southwick took on the 
memorable day: 


When the minutemen were summoned in Peabody, George South- 
wick was sorely oppressed, as his wife was expecting, and 
he could not bear to leave his home and wife during such 
aecrs tical period’. »He) searched all) over: forsavsubstitute, 
but unable to secure one in time, he returned to his home 
and kissed his wife goodbye and was said to have expressed 
atecirls timeshisibelief thataitewas! foratheslastétime. 

He joined his company in Peabody Square and proceeded to 
the Bell Tavern at the corner of Washington and Main 
Streets. From this point he marched with the minutemen 
towards Lexington, and at Arlington they met the British 
who were retreating towards Boston. 


The British surrounded them and after a Sharp attack, 
Dennison Wallis, George Southwick, and Joseph Bell 
escaped to a house close by and hid until all was quiet. 
When they believed that the danger had passed, they 
started to leave the house, but just as they were going 
down the stairs with George Southwick in the lead, the 
outside door was thrown open and the British soldiers 
burst in. The first soldier swung his sword at George 
Southwick cleaving his head in two. Wallis and Bell 
ran for their lives. Wallis was shot just as he jumped 
a stone wall and dropped as if dead, thus saving his 
life, and he afterwards recoverd and affected his 
escape. He received 13 bullets, and it was a miracle 
that he survived. Bell was carried into Boston and 
imprisoned two months on an English frigate. 


FEAR & ANXIETY AT HOME 


If those who went into battle had encountered fatigue and 
dangers, the situation of their friends and relatives left 
behind in Peabody was scarcely more enviable. A soldier of 
the Revolution who was too young to be enrolled on April 19th, 
and who later had a full share of war experiences, told Mr. King 
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that he would have rather encountered them all, than suffer 
the anxieties, consternation, and terror of that day in 
Peabody. It was reported to the local citizens that there 
had been a severe action, and that many of their townsmen 
were slain. Each mother, sister, and wife felt that the 
object of her affection, had been severed from her forever. 
Fach father and brother feared that the pride of his family 
had suffered a bloody death. 


The uncertainty was soon resolved the next day when 
the returning Minutemen brought home their melancholy 
burden. The citizens went out to meet them; as they came 
into Peabody Square in an ox-cart escorted by the sexton, 
the team stopped and there was great excitement. John Goldth- 
waite, then a small boy, later stated that he climbed up on 
the wheel of the team, and looked in at the bodies, and 
recognized George Southwick since the news had been spread 
that his head was "cleft in twain," and that he never forgot 
the terrible sight. Four of the fallen, Samuel Cook, George 
Southwick, Henry Jacobs, and Ebenezer Goldthwaite, were taken 
to the home of Samuel Cook at 65 Central Street. This house 
is still standing, having been moved to 10 Harris Street 
according to Bessie Raymond Buxton in her "HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTH CHURCH OF PEABODY" published in 1952 in the ESSEX 
INSTITUTE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. They were waked for two 
days at the Cook house. Those from Danvers were taken to the 
home of Capt. Hutchinson at Danversport. 


Burial services were held at the South Congregational 
Church, where the gallery was occupied by armed men. Two 
companies of Minutemen from Salem joined with the comrades 
of the slain to do them military honor, and after the impres- 
sive ceremonies at the church, the soldiers with reverse arms, 
muffled drums, and measured steps led the long procession. 

On the way, they were met by a band of soldiers from Newbury- 
port, Salisbury, and Amesbury who were marching to join the 
army besieging Boston. These soldiers formed in single ranks 
on each side of Main Street, while the mournful procession 
passed between them. Three volleys were fired over the graves, 
and the first Peabody victims of the Revolutionary War were 
consigned to their last respose. 


Those buried at the old South Burial Ground on Main 
Street in the Southwick lot were Southwick, Cook, Daland, 
and Goldthwait. Henry Jacobs was buried in the Jacobs Burial 
Ground off Lowell Street, beyond Proctor's Crossing, near the 
former railroad to West Peabody. It was revealed that early 
in the nineteenth century, the road by the old South Burial 
Ground was widened; and the fence was set in at least the 
width of the sidewalk, so that the bodies of those Minutemen 
were left under the present sidewalk. A tablet commemorating 
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those Minutemen was placed on the gate near the location of 
their graves by the Peabody Historical Society in 1896. 


Although Peabody and Danvers were situated farther from 
Lexington than any of their sister towns represented in the 
battle, they lost more of their men than any towns except 
Lexington. Many are the family traditions of heroic deeds of 
that day, in the fatal inclosure and on the hill side by the 
apple trees, where the men of Peabody and Danvers fought against 
such desperate odds. 


Capt. Foster's company suffered more heavily than did 
Capt. Hutchinson's. When Foster's men threw themselves behind 
the enclosure from which they fired, Hutchinson, whose experience 
in the French & Indian War gave him knowledge, warned them to 
beware of the flank guard; firing on the main body as it passed, 
they rushed out to harass its rear. Then, of course, they found 
themselves between two fires where several fell. It was after 
this action that Job Wilson, on examining his pockets, found 
his coat and a square foot of gingerbread perforated by a bullet. 


Major Sylvester Osborn was 16 years old when the Battle of 
Lexington took place. He was one of the guard detached from 
Capt. Epes company that had charge of two baggage wagons, loaded 
with provisions and ammunition, which encountered eleven 
British soldiers on their way to meet Lord Percy. One man was 
killed and another wounded before the British surrendered. 
The prisoners were later lodged in the Ipswich gaol. Major Osborn 
was still living at the dedication of the Lexington monument 
fees 5. 


COLONEL PICKERING'S REGIMENT 


This regiment from Salem did not march to the scene of 
the battle in time to actively participate. At the Bell Tavern, 
then located at the corner of Washington and Main Streets, the 
Salem regiment halted to arrange their places, and there was 
some further delay. 


The action of Colonel Pickering was afterward fully ex- 
plained by the circumstances, but as remarked by Hanson in his 
history of the town, if Pickering had been able to advance with 
the rapidity shown by the Peabody and Danvers companies, the 
presence of so large a force might have materially changed the 
result, and perhaps even have resulted in the capture of the 
invaders. There is an account of the engagement, which was 
published in the BOSTON NEWSLETTER, referred to by Hanson, which 
states that the attack of the Peabody and Danvers companies 
was one of the occasions of the greatest loss to the British; 
with an increase force, they might have succeeded in intercepting 
the column returning from Lexington. 
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While Colonel Pickering's regiment was halted at the 
Bell Tavern, Elias Haskett Derby, who became one of the 
wealthiest men in Salem, went to see Mrs. Southwick, the 
wife of Edward Southwick. Since the Southwicks were Quakers, 
they could not give assistance to soldiers, but the sympathy 
of Mrs. Southwick so far prevailed over her noncombative 
principles that she said to Mr. Derby, "Friend Derby, thee 
knows that my prtnetples will not allow me to do anything 
to encourage war; but as there ts a long and tedious march 
‘before thee, and thee and those wtth thee may be in need 
of refreshment, thts batch of bread, gust taken from the 
oven, thee may take tf thee please; for tt never can be 
wrong to feed the hungry." And she put into his knapsack 
a cheese also. 


Of all the holidays observed in Peabody throughout the 
year, the 19th of April, known as Patriot's Day, should re- 
ceive special observance. The part that the Minutemen and 
militia of Peabody played on that memorable day should be 
appropriately remembered each year. The Lexington Monument 
was erected in 1835 to commemorate this event, but to do 
justice to those early fighters for freedom, it would be 
well for the city of Peabody annually to observe April 19th 
as its special day. 


BUNKER HILL AND OTHER EVENTS 


On the 17th of June, 1775, Colonel Pickering's regiment 
from Salem, on its way to Bunker Hill, passed through Peabody, 
and halted at the Bell Tavern for refreshment. The bystanders, 
impatient of the delay, remonstrated at the loss of time; Mrs. 
Anna Endicott, the wife of Samuel Endicott, walked up to 
Colonel Pickering, and with the voice of an "Amazon" as 
Hanson described in his history, said, "Why on earth don't you 
march? Don't you hear the guns in Charlestown?" 


At the Battle of Bunker Hill, General Foster and others 
from Peabody were at the bloody ramparts under the command of 
General Putnam. There they stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Warren, Stack, and Prescott, the motto of Patrick Henry on 
their helmets, "Givecusiliberty, origive.us-Death." 4s Titeawae 
during the battle that the flames of Charlestown were observed 
from the summit of Buxton's Hill by many citizens of Peabody. 


On September 1, 1775 Benedict Arnold led a force of 1,100 
men through Peabody on his way to Quebec. The route he traveled 
through Peabody included Lynn, County, Summit, part of Lowell, 
Prospect and Sylvan Streets. Those streets were then known as 
the old Boston Road and the old Ipswich Road. This march under- 
taken by Arnold and his men was across the then unbroken wilder- 
ness of Maine and Canada was regarded as one of the most memor- 
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able in history. It consumed two months time, and was marked 
by intense suffering and unceasing and severe labor. General 
Benedict Arnold returned a hero after Quebec and Saratoga, 
but in just five years he was despised as a traitor to his 
country when he tried to surrender West Point to the British 
antL780. 


In January 1776, Dennison Wallis and Nathan Putnam 
applied to the Legislature to aid them for their losses and 
the expense of their sickness due to the wounds received at 
Lexington; a moderate appropriation was made for that purpose. 
The House in February 1776 voted to Captain Epes a sum of 
money for the individuals who lost guns, etc. on the 19th of 
April. Those who were reimbursed were Jonathan Tarball, Henry 
Jacobs, heirs of Benjamin Daland, Samuel Cook, Thomas Gardner, 
and Nathaniel Goldthwaite. 


Funds were taken up for the Army besieging Boston on 
February 6th and March 6th, 1776. In this drive Peabody 
contributed 13 pounds, 13 shillings, and 6 d. 


At the town meeting of June 18, 1776 it was voted, Hist 
the Honorable Congress, for the safety of the Untted States, 
declared them independent of the Kingdom of Great Brtitatn, - 
we the inhabitants of this town do solemnly pledge our lives 
and fortunes to support them in the measure" - language smell- 
ing strongly of the Declaration of Independence made at Phila 
delphia on the 4th of July 1776. The Declaration of Independence 
incidently was unanimously approved by vote, and ordered to be 
entered in the records of the town. At the same time the town 
voted a resolution for the safety of the United States, and a 
bounty of 13 pounds, 6 shillings, and 8 d. was given to each 
man who would enlist in the service of the colonies. 


BATTLE OF STILLWATER 


The engagements preceeding the surrender of General Burgoyne 
on October 17, 1777 known as the first and second battles of 
Stillwater, occurred on September 19th and October 7th near 
Saratoga Lake, New York. They were important engagements to the 
citizens of Peabody, as many of their fellow townsmen joined with 
other Massachusetts men in the battles. It was at the second 
Battle of Stillwater that Captain Samuel Flint was killed on 
October 7th. He was slain at the head of his company in one of 
the severest actions of the war. 


This battle was one of the most decisive events in the 
Revolution. It so advanced the prestige of the American cause 
in Europe that a treaty of alliance with France was negotiated, 
and with the assistance of the French, the American cause event-— 
ually triumphed. 
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A broadside about this battle was printed at that time by 
Ezekiel Russell, who operated the first printing office in 
Peabody at the old Bell Tavern on the corner of Washington 
and Main Streets. It has been preserved and is in the custody 
of the Peabody Historical Society. Mr. Russell also printed 
another broadside for seamen to serve on board the Ship Ranger 
of Twenty Guns under command of John Paul Jones in 1777. 


During the whole Revolutionary War, 197 men from Peabody 
and Danvers out of a combined population of 1,800 served in 
the Continental Army. At least half that number who served 
were from Peabody. Peabody was zealous in sustaining the 
Revolution by constantly furnishing men and money. In the 
year 1777, the sum of 1,200 pounds was raised for that purpose, 
and in 1778 about 400 pounds, while in the year 1779 more than 
8,000 pounds was advanced. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR HEROES 


GENERAL GIDEON FOSTER - the leader of the Minutemen of 
Peabody at the Battle of Lexington, was born in Peabody on 
February 24, 1749 in a house that stood where the municipal 
parking lot is today, at Peabody Square and Foster Street. 
His father, Gideon Foster, was a native of Boxford, and his 
mother, Lydia Goldthwaite, a native of Peabody. 


Gideon Foster improved the education given by the schools 
of the town. He had an excellent handwriting, was a draughts- 
man and surveyor, and was employed in short periods in keeping 
school. He was also a mechanic, and the machinery of his mills 
was a product of his own planning and construction. 


He marched to the scene of battle at Lexington in command 
of a company of Minutemen from Peabody. He also served in 
Colonel Mansfield's regiment in the seige of Boston. At the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, his company was stationed in Brighton. 
He was ordered by General Ward to escort a load of ammunition 
to Charlestown. There he met the Americans on their retreat 
and supplied them with ammunition. In his old age General 
Foster noted that while they were filling the ammunition from 
the open casks, the enemies' shots were constantly whistling 
by, and he often thought what might have been their condition, 
had one of the hot shots came in contact with their wagons. 


General Foster served throughout the war, and held an 
honorable place as a good soldier and brave officer. In 1792 
he was promoted to the rank of Colonel; in 1796 to Brigadier 
General; in 1801 he was elected Major General by the State 
Legislature. In the War of 1812 he was the commander of a 
company of exempts in case of attack. 
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For more than 70 years, he was one of the most active 
and influential citizens of the town. He held all the im- 
portant public officers. He was elected nine times a 
Representative to the General Court, in 1796, and from 1799 
to 1806. He served as town clerk 1791-1794. In the schools 
of the town he was deeply interested, and in 1794 advocated 
a division into school districts. For the last 30 years of 
his life, it was his ambition to be the first to vote in all 
important elections, and was loyal to the Whig political party. 


Foster developed the water power of Goldthwaite's Brook. 
He acquired the ownership of a large tract of land in the 
Foster Street area, and about 1817 built a dam and conducted 
part of the water through a canal. He had a bark mill at the 
dam, and a grist mill at the end of the canal. He also had a 
chocolate mill. 


General Foster married twice. His first wife was Mercy 
Jacobs and they were the parents of four children, none of 
whom married; the family is now extinct. He married Mary 
Tapley in 1828 and spent the remaining years of his life on 
his little farm on Lynnfield Street in South Peabody. Although 
he was an enterprising and successful manufacturer, he twice 
suffered loss by fire, and October 23, 1823, his mills were 
totally destroyed. He never fully recovered from his loss, 
and in 1828 sold his mill property. 


His private virtues and distinguished service to his country 
endeared him to his townsmen, and his death on November 1, 1845, 
at the age of nearly 97 years, was sincerely mourned. A eulogy 
was delivered by the Hon. Daniel P. King at the Unitarian Church. 


General Foster was buried with military and civic honors 
suited to the brave soldier and outstanding citizen. The 
funeral procession included the Salem Artillery, South Danvers 
Light Infantry, Salem Light Infantry, Lynn Rifle Corps, 
General William Sutton's brigade, Committee of Arrangements, 
Civil Officers, South Danvers Mechanic Institute, Fire Depart- 
ment with "General Foster" Engine Company in dark dress with 
badges, and the citizens of Peabody, Danvers, and neighboring 
towns. 


He was buried in Harmony Grove Cemetery in a lot given 
by General Sutton. Later a suitable headstone was placed at 
the grave by the donation of George Peabody. A portrait of 
General Foster (by Osgood of Salem) hangs in the Peabody Insti- 
tute, the gift of Elijah W. Upton. 
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MAJOR CALEB LOWE was born in 1740, and took an active 
part in the French and Indian War at Ticonderoga, etc., and 
also in the Revolutionary War. He was appointed to the rank 
of Major on the breaking out of the Revolution, which he 
held under George Washington on the Hudson River. He also 
took part in the Battle of Lexington, leading a company of 
Minutemen from Peabody. He was present at the execution of 
Major Andre', the famous English spy. The following letter, 
with the original signature of George Washington was in the 
possession of Major Lowe's grandson, Col. Caleb Lowe: 


SAN: 

You wWikk be pkeased to march early tomorrow morntng 
with akk the mikitia under your command and proceed to 
the Landing at West Point. You wikk send an officer on 
to this place, by whom you wikl receive further orders. 


Colonek Gouvier the beaner of this wikkl apply to you 
for an officer and a smakk party of Men. These you wikl 
fUNNLAh. 


I am s54n with esteem 
Vi. mo. 0b -edtaeeiSieynee 
Go. Washington 


Headquantens Robinson's House, 25 Sept.1780,1-2 after 
PROP CLOG EM: 


Major Lowe at Fishkill 


Major Lowe died on May 13, 1810 at 70 years of age, 
and is buried at the old South Burial Ground on Main Street, 
Peabody. His gravestone reads as follows: Sacred to the 
Memory of Major Caleb Lowe, who departed this life May 18 AD 
1810 Age 70, the sweet remembrance of the just, shall flourtsh 
white theyweleeptinndust. 


CAPTAIN DENNISON WALLIS was born in Ipswich in 1756, 
but in early life came to Peabody, and was one of those who 
marched to meet the British troops. He was then but 19 years 
old, and received several wounds. He afterwards went out in 
a privateer and assisted in the capture of a British transport, 
having on board a part of the celebrated Highland regiment. 


His subsequent life was devoted to business pursuits 
in the leather industry, in which he was successful in ac- 
cumulating a handsome estate. Part of his estate was the 
three-story brick building on Main Street between the Peabody 
Institute and Knights of Columbus building. For several 
years he was a member of the State Legislature, and was 
generally esteemed by his fellow citizens as an enterprising 
and useful member of society. 
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Although without children, Mr. Wallis always felt a lively 
interest in the education of the young, and he left an endowment 
for a school in District #1 where he lived: -He left $2,500 for 
the school, which was named the Wallis in his memory. It was 
his intention to leave $5,000, but only half that was realized 
in the probate of his estate. He did not have the advantage of 
an education, and that is why he felt such an interest in the 
education of children. Following the Civil War, the town of 
Peabody built the present Wallis School. 


Capt. Wallis died in Peabody on August 16, 1825 at 69 years 
of age. He was buried at the old South Burial Ground on Main 
Street. The inscription on his stone reads: Frected to the 
memory of Denntson Wallts who dted on Aug. 16, A.D. 1825, Age 69, 
A Cittzen, Enterprising, tndustrious, benevolent, Honest and 
Perrvoritc. A jriend kind and obliging. A man not without ‘hie 
fratlittes and who ts without them? But tn the matn Honorable 
wise & Virtuous. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL FLINT was born in Peabody on April 9, 1733. 
He was the son of Samuel Flint, a prominent citizen of the town 
who was active in public service. One of the acts of Capt. Flint's 
father was presenting the petition to the General Court for the 
separation of Peabody and Danvers from Salem. 


Capt. Flint's grandfather, Thomas Flint, served in King 
Phillip's War, and was wounded in the expedition against the 
Narragansett Indians in 1675. He was a prominent builder, and 
was hired to build the first meeting house at Salem Village. 


Capt. Flint was in command of one of the companies from 
Peabody that marched to Lexington on April 19, 1775. After the 
battle, it was rumored that he was among the slain, and his 
return to his family and friends was a joyful surprise. 


He was, however, destined to die a soldier's death. On 
the 7th of October, 1777, at Stillwater, he was slain at the 
head of his company in one of the severest actions of the war. 
This time, his death was no false rumor. His friends received 
tokens which could not be mistaken, including his belt, per- 
forated with a bullet and crimsoned with his heart's blood, his 
sword and watch. 


An officer once asked Capt. Flint where he could find him 
on a certain occasion. His reply was "Where the enemy is, there 
you will find me." Capt. Flint was the only commissioned officer 
from Peabody killed during the Revolution. The sword that he 
wore was preserved with great care until the original old Flint 
homestead in West Peabody was destroyed by fire in 1874. It 
was taken from the cellar of the old house after the fire and 
thus saved by D. Webster King. 
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CAPTAIN JOHNSON PROCTOR, the last Peabody survivor of 
the Revolution died on Nov. 11, 1851, at the age of 86. He 
was the son of John Proctor an innholder, and Ruth Rea. He 
was born at the old Proctor tavern farm now the Raponi resi- 
dence in 1765. Following his father's death, his mother 
married Oliver Whiting of Tewskbury in 1770, and they moved 
to that town. Because Mr. Whiting was a Loyalist and sympa- 
thetic to England, Johnson's mother left her husband and 
brought the family back to the tavern farm in Peabody. 


When Johnson was nine and living with his mother at the 
Inn, English troops were camped in the area under the command 
of General Gage. Young Johnson came in contact with them when 
driving cows home from pasture, and an officer riding by 
shouted: "Here, you son of a rebel, hie yourself home or I'll 
have you." 


In 1780, young Proctor enlisted without his mother's 
knowledge in Col. Nathaniel Wade's regiment for three months 
service at West Point. It was while he was stationed at West 
Point that the treason of Gen. Benedict Arnold and capture of 
Major John Andre' occurred. The day before the capture of 
Major Andre', Johnson Proctor was detailed with five others to 
row George Washington across the Hudson; years later he re- 
called the stern, silent face of his commander. 


Like the other Proctor's, Johnson was a big man. He 
was 6 feet 5 inches in height and reached 300 pounds. He 
married Lydia Waters in 1789. Two of their children John W., 
and Abel Proctor were prominent in the history and development 
of Peabody. 


In 1796, Johnson took over control of the Proctor Inn and 
had a tavern sign erected with his name on it. The sign is 
now in possession of the Peabody Historical Society. He re- 
mained active in the military following the Revolutionary War. 
He served in the State Militia, was commissioned an ensign in 
1791, and a captain in 1796. He also served as an officer with 


Gen. Foster in the local military company during the War of 
8d 25 


WAR OF 1812 


The War of 1812 was very unpopular in Peabody as in the 
rest of New England. On the 13th of July, the town passed 
resolutions strongly condemning the war. Several companies 
were, however, raised to resist invasion; those from Peabody 
were commanded by Gen. Foster, with Johnson Proctor and Nathan 
Felton serving as lieutenants, Daniel King, ensign, John Upton, 
orderly sargeant, and as privates many of the well-known and 
substantial citizens of the town. 
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LEXINGTON MONUMENT AND BELL TAVERN. 


This granite monument, 22 ft. high, 7 ft. sq. at its base, completed in 1837, cost 
$1,000. The inscriptions, on tablets of Italian marble, are, on the east: 


Battle of Lexington, April {9th, 1775. Samuel Cook, aged 33 years; Benj. 
Daland, 25; George Southwick, 25; Jotham Webb, 22; Henry Jacobs, 22; Ebenr. 
Goldthwait, 22; Perley Putnam, 2); Citizens of Danvers, fell on that day. 


PRO PATRIA MORI, 
On the west: Erected by Citizens of Danvers, on the 60th Anniversary, 1835. 


The Bell Tavern, the sign a bell, was the scene of the romance of Eliza Wharton, 
[Elizabeth Whitman, 1753-88]. 


MEETING PLACE OF MINUTEMEN WASHINGTON AND MAIN STREETS PEABODY. Above engraved 
view was made for J.W. Barber's Historical Collections of Massachusetts in 1836. 
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There were two alarms when the Peabody company and the 
one from Danvers were called out. One was caused by a boat 
laden with seaweed passing at Hospital Point, where the Artil- 
lery was posted. The boat was mistaken for a British barge, 
and as it returned no answer on being hailed, it was fired 
upon. The second incident was also a false alarm which 
travelled far into New Hampshire. 


DARTMOOR PRISONERS FROM PEABODY 


It was during the War of 1812 that John Price, Benjamin D. HEL 
and Edward Hammond of Peabody were taken prisoners by the British 
and confined in the Dartmoor, England prison. It was at this 
prison on April 6, 1815, that the Dartmoor Massacre occurred 
which resulted in the killing of some American prisoners by a 
company of English soldiers. There were some 6,000 prisoners 
in the prison who had been confined for several months after 
the close of the War of 1812. To quell what they regarded as a 
mutiny, and to prevent an apparent escape, the prison guard 
fired upon the prisoners, killing seven and wounding about sixty. 


Americans regarded this as an act of wanton murder. The 
British government later made liberal provision for the families 
of those who had been killed or had been permanently disabled. 


The three prisoners from Peabody were later released and 
lived to take part in the great flag raising on July 4, 1861 in 
Peabody Square at the start of the Civil War. Upon the opening 
of the Omnibus coach line between Peabody and Lynn in 1862, an 
invitation was extended to Messrs. Price, Hammond and Hill, 
together with Fitch Poole, the editor of the WIZARD newspaper. 


DEDICATION OF LEXINGTON MONUMENT - 1835 


The Sixtieth Anniversary of the Battle of Lexington was 
chosen for the dedication of a monument to those citizens of 
Peabody and Danvers who fell on that memorable day. The monu- 
ment was built of hewn sienite, and the stone was quarried on 
Summit Street, Peabody. The contractor was Samuel Brown, who 
lived in that area of the town. Mr. Brown, who quarried and 
dressed the stones, and set them in position, was called upon 
to renew the work of his youth nearly 50 years later. This 
occurred when a foundation of hewn stone in place of the grass 
turf and iron railing was added to the base of the monument. 
The architect for the monument was Asher Benjamin. 
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To John Upton, grandfather of the librarian of the 
Peabody Institute, belonged the credit of starting the move- 
ment for the Lexington monument. In public and private he 
agitated the subject, and through his efforts funds were 
raised to insure its success. The monument still occupies 
the site at the corner of Washington and Main Streets, on the 
very place where the Minutemen gathered on the morning of the 
battle, and from which they took up their march to Arlington. 
The monument is 22 ft. high, and 7 ft. broad at the base. 

On the easterly side is the following incription: 


BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 


APRLT Loree 


Samuel Cook .........Age 33 
Benjamin Daland......Age 25 
George Southwick.....Age 25 
Jothame Webber. <cls wiser AGe 22 
HENVy RP UaCODS ste eietecistete Oe. 22 
Ebenezer Goldthwait..Age 22 
PerbeyaPutiiam ete «i> +tetebs Age 21 


Citizens of Danvers Fell on that Day 


Dulee Et Decorum Est Pre Patria Mort 
(It ts sweet and honorable to die for one's country) 


On the westerly side is inscribed: "Erected by the Citizens 
of Danvers on the 60th Anniversary 1835." 


Since the 19th of April fell on a Sunday in 1835, Monday 
the 20th was chosen for the laying of the cornerstone. At 
10 o'clock in the morning, a procession of Revolutionary 
patriots and citizens of Peabody, Danvers, and vicinity formed 
in Peabody Square before the South Church under the direction 
of the marshals of the day. The local Light Infantry com- 
manded by Captain William Sutton and the Artillery from Danvers 
under Capt. A. Pratt, with military music, escorted the 
procession. 


The procession proceeded through Main Street to the Old 
South Burial Ground where several of the slain were buried. 
Three volleys of musketry were fired over the graves, and the 
procession marched to the site of the monument, then called 
Eagle Corner. The order of services was announced by 
John W. Proctor, Esq., descendant of the witchcraft, martyr, 
and Rev. Charles C. Sewall of the First Unitarian Church 
offered prayer. The venerable General Foster, with the 
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surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution, proceeded 
to place the cornerstone, beneath which was deposited a box 
containing various memorials prepared for the occasion. 


Following General Foster's address depicting his part on 
that memorable day, the stone was put in place. The artillery 
fired a salute of 24 guns; amid the ringing of church bells, 
and to the stirring strains of "Auld Lang Syne," the procession 
marched to the Old South Church, the very building in which, 
sixty years before, the solemn and impressive funeral services 
of four of the young heroes had been held, with the gallery 
full of soldiers, and the patriotic emotion that realized the 
war for freedom had begun. 


The church was crowded and hundreds were unable to gain 
admittance. At the church, the major address for the occasion 
was delivered by the Hon. Daniel P. King, depicting the role 
of the local Minutemen and Militia at the Battle of Lexington. 
Mr. King concluded his address with these words: 


On the broad bosom of the Country our townsmen Loved 
so well, and for the defence of which they offerd 
thetr lives, we have latd the foundatton of this 
Monument - tt shall rise in tts stmple but chaste 
proportions towards that haven to whitch they have 

gone for thetr reward - while the magnanimous sacrt- 
fice of COOK, DALAND, SOUTHWICK, WEBB, JACOBS, GOLDTH- 
WAIT, and PUTNAM - while one stone remains upon 
another, tt shall be eloquent of thetr patrtottsm and 
of our gratitude. 


At the close of the exercises at the church, the original 
discharge of J.B. Winchester from the Revolutionary Army bearing 
the signature of George Washington was read. 


Nineteen survivors of the Lexington fight and of the Revolu- 
tionary Army occupied the pews in front of the pulpit and added 
greatly to the occasion. Of those the following were natives 
of Peabody and Danvers: Gideon Foster, Sylvester Osborne, 
Johnson Proctor, Levi Preston, Asa Tapley, Roger Nourse, Joseph 
Shaw, John Jocelyn, Ephraim Smith, Jonathan Porter, Joseph Tufts, 
and William Flint. 


Following the services at the church, a procession was 
again formed and escorted by the Light Infantry to the Essex 
Coffee House, where about 200, including the Revolutionary 
Veterans, were served a collation. Patriotic sentiments and 
toasts followed. 


On May 6, 1852, Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, visited 
Peabody and made a brief but eloquent address at the Lexington 
monument. He was received by a committee of the town, and was 
welcomed in an address by John W. Proctor, ESq-, a son of 
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Capt. Johnson Proctor, of Revolutionary fame. Kossuth was 
trying to gain American support for Hungary in its struggle 
with the Czar of Russia. 


CENTENNIAL OF BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 


On the 100th Anniversary of the Battle of Lexington, a 
celebration took place in that town. Among those present 
was General U.S. Grant, then President of the United States. 
About 150 men from Peabody and Danvers took part. 


Before the group left for Lexington, appropriate cereé-= 
monies were conducted at the Lexington monument in Peabody. 
In this group were members of the old Light Infantry that 
use to encamp in Peabody Square, and the Sailors and Soldiers 
Veteran Association of the Civil War veterans. They were 
accompanied by Saunders Band and the Peabody Fife & Drum 
Corps as they marched from the old town hall on Stevens Street 
to the Lexington monument. 


Prayers were offered by the Rev. Charles V. Hanson of 
the Baptist Church. An address was given by the Hon. Alfred 
A. Abbott. The battalion left Peabody for Lexington, marched 
in the lst division of the parade from Lexington to Concord, 
and was reviewed by President Grant. When they arrived in 
Salem the morning of April 21st, they marched to Peabody. 


MONUMENT DAMAGED 


In 1964, the base of the Lexington monument was damaged 
following an accident. A motorist traveling at a high rate 
of speed was believed dead from a heart attack before he 
smashed into the monument. There followed all sorts of 
proposals to move the monument to every part of Peabody, 
including Cedar Grove Cemetery. 


When the trustees of the Peabody Institute turned down 
Mayor Meaney's request to relocate it on part of their land, 
this writer decided to enter the issue. I gave the mayor 
an account of the history behind the monument, which revealed 
that it belonged in the vicinity of Main and Washington 
Streets - the meeting place of the Minutemen and militia. 


The following year no decision was made; it was not 
until the week of the City of Peabody's Golden Jubilee 
Celebration in 1966 that the issue flared up again. Someone 
all of a sudden became concerned that the shaft on the 
monument would topple over during the large jubilee parade, 
this despite the fact that buses and large trucks had moved 
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around the damaged monument for two years, and a large torchlight 
parade had gone by it during the week of the celebration. 


The shaft was removed, A zinc box containing souvenirs 
placed in it back in 1835 fell out, and was turned over to the 
police by the workmen. While all this was going on, no one noti- 
fied the Peabody Historical Society, and with all kinds of rumors 
and accusations being made, this writer was besieged with tele- 
phone calls. A comparison with a list of articles deposited in 
the monument in possession of the Historical Society, revealed 
that some were missing. The whole problem could have been 
averted if someone had notified the Historical Society of the 
plans to move the shaft. The society was aware of the histori- 
cal documents in the monument, while city officials were not. 


Following the incident, Mayor Meaney was agreeable to the 
suggestion to move the monument back 10 feet in order to allow 
motorists a clear view of Main Street when approaching from 
Washington Street. 


In May of 1967, the Peabody Veteran's Council proposed 
moving the monument to the cemetery at the corner of Washington 
Street and Allen's Lane for the safety of citizens. This was 
the last straw as far as this writer was concerned. The contro- 
versy appeared to be starting all over again. My reply Pie paint 
to the Veteran's Council proposal was: 


"As a veteran of World War Two, I was shocked and amazed 
to read the recommendation of the Peabody Veteran's Council 
to bury the earliest monument to patrtottsm in a cemetery." 


"In this day and age when college students and beatniks 

are burning our country's flags, parading wtth stgns against 
their country, and the armed forces, I am beginning to 
wonder tf patrtotism ts dead." 


The Peabody Historical Society sent letters to Mayor Meaney 
and the city council to restore the monument and move it back 
about 25 feet up Washington Street. On July 14, 1967, the city 
council approved of a $5,000 appropriation from the mayor to 
restore the monument, and voted to give the artifacts in the 
monument to the Historical Society. 


The Lexington monument has been restored some 25 feet from 
its former location on Washington Street, and is thus preserved 
for future generations as a memorial to the opening battle of 
America's Independence. 
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MAJOR JACOB B. WINCHESTER - The following biographical 
sketch of Major Jacob B. Winchester (whose discharge signed 
by George Washington was placed in the Lexington monument) 
was taking from the WIZARD newspaper. 


Major Winchester was born in Southborough in 1762. 
His parents were William and Hannah (Parker) Winchester. He 
served as an apprentice to John Fowle, a soap and candle manu- 
facturer in Watertown. 


In 1776, when just 14 years of age, he first served in the 
Revolutionary War under his father, Capt. William Winchester. 
He served throughout the entire war for almost seven years. 


Major Winchester served in the Light Infantry Brigade 
of General Lafayette at the taking of Yorktown. Years later, 
when General Lafayette visited Salem, he took his old comrade- 
in-arms by the hand, and greeted him most cordially. Winchester 
was also at Valley Forge where he suffered with others from 
cold). hunger. and want of clothing. 


He became a resident of Peabody previous to the year 
1788, and commenced business as a manufacturer of soap and 
candles. His concern was located on Main Street at the rear 
of the famed Bell Tavern, now at 107-109 Main Street. 


For a period Jacob B. Winchester served as innholder of 
the old Bell Tavern at Washington and Main Streets. He met 
with success in the soap and candle business. 


He was an honored member of the South Congregational 
Church. His love for the military which the Revolution inspired, 
he always retained. He was an officer in the Salem Regiment 
and popular with his command. Politically, he was a member 
of the Federal party, and served in the State Legislature. 
He retired to a farm in Southborough where he died in 1842. 


REMEMBRANCE OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 


At a town meeting held in Peabody in 1896, it was voted 
"that the town appropriate the sum of fifty dollars towards 
the purchase of markers adopted by and to be placed by the 
local members of "The Sons of the American Revolution," to 
designate the burial places in this town of each Revolu- 
tionary Soldier and Sailor whose grave can be located, as 
is authorized by the State." 


Members of the Sons of the American Revolution, and of 
the Peabody Historical Society, located the resting places of 
some 51 Revolutionary veterans. From 1896 to 1909, the two 
groups decorated the graves on the 19th of April by placing 
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a flag in each marker. In 1909, the local Chapter of the 
Daughter's of the Revolution joined in the observance, and it 


was voted that the graves be decorated on the 30th of May there- 
after. 


It was also in 1896, on April 19th, that the Peabody 
Historical Society erected a tablet at the entrance to the Old 
South Burial Ground on Main Street commemorating the location 
of the Minutemen killed at the Battle of Lexington. The most 
prominent Revolutionary soldiers' grave in Peabody is that of 
Jonathan Wilson 3rd, who is buried on the Mall at the North 
Shore shopping center. 
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CENTENNIAL OF BATTLE OF LEXINGTON at meeting place of Minutemen in Peabody 


that marched to the opening battle of the Revolutionary War. Celebration 
took place at Lexington monument in 1875 . 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER SIX 


FROM VILLAGE TO MANUFACTURING TOWN 
1752-1855 


Great changes took place in Peabody in the period from 
1752 to 1855. It grew from a village of 700 people depending 
on agriculture for support, to a large manufacturing town. 

In 1752, the population of Peabody and Danvers combined was 
approximately 1,400. Through the years, the total rose as 
folilows:. 1800; —"17,643;) 91830;— 47228; > 1850 — sia 


At the time of the separation from Danvers in 1855, 
Peabody had approximately 6,000 inhabitants, and Danvers 
almost 4,000. The total assessed valuation of the two towns 
was $1,870,700 in 1827; by 1855, it had totaled $4,179,600. 
In 1855, Peabody's valuation totaled $2,944,900 or seventy 
percent of the total valuation of the former town of Danvers 
JUSt pLLOY ato thesdivision. 


INDUSTRIES 


LEATHER. In the early part of this period, the tanners in 
Peabody were the Southwicks, Shoves, Poors, Suttons, and 
Dennison Wallis. They were known as famous tanners, curriers, 
wool pullers, and manufacturers of sheep leather. 


There was a brisk trade between the people of Peabody 
and the northern settlements. It was a common sight in winter 
for great sleds from towns and villages in New Hampshire and 
Vermont to appear in Peabody. They were filled with butter 
and eggs, great piles of sheepskins, and dry hides. That 
merchandise was exchanged for West India goods and salt fish, 
earthenware and leather, the products through which Peabody 
became famous throughout the East. 
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The early tanneries were somewhat primitive by modern 
standards, and the beam houses were without warmth or comfort. 
As late as the 1850's, it was the custom for the tan yards to 
be without covering; in winter, it often required a half day's 
work to chop the covering from a pit. In 1835, some 3,500 tan 
vats in town tanned 140,000 sides of leather. 


By the 1840's, among the tanners of Peabody were Philip R. 
and Adna Southwick, who built a well arranged factory. The 
Southwick's had been tanners and potters for generations. The 
two brothers came back to their home town from New York in 
1842 and sunk vats, put up buildings containing an engine and 
boiler, an improved mill for grinding bark, and a lofty chimney, 
the highest in town, which remained for years in the ruins of 
the old plant. 


The Southwick tannery was located in the rear of the old 
family home on Main Street, opposite the Lexington monument. 
Peabody's pioneer leather manufacturer, Deacon Joseph Southwick, 
Started his business at that site in 1739. Edward Southwick, 
the father of the Southwick brothers, was chairman of the board 
of selectmen, a successful businessman, and an active Quaker. 

He carried on the tanning of sole leather at that site, and 
died wealthy. 


His son, Philip R. Southwick, received a fine education, 
adopted the profession of medicine, and was studying in Europe; 
he came home upon the death of his father and took up the 
leather business. He extended the business until its operations 
covered a great part of northern and eastern New England. He 
developed gigantic enterprises, furnished employment to a 
majority of the tanneries in Massachusetts and Maine, conducted 
numerous stores, and manufactured boots and shoes in Haverhill 
and other places. 


In 1849, Philip Southwick became involved in contracts with 
a large importer of hides in Salem; he thus accumulated a sur- 
plus stock of leather, overcrowding all his vast storerooms 
at a period when the market was dull. The importer had pro- 
mised to make advances upon the leather, but failed to do so. 
With all his resources, Mr. Southwick was unable to carry such 
a stock, had to sell at low prices, and his failure followed 
soon afterwards. He subsequently became a hide broker in 
Boston, and died in 1861. 


The introduction of steam boilers and invention of the 
splitting machine revolutionized the leather industry in 1840. 
The steam boilers enabled the local tanners to warm their 
liquors, and thus hasten the process then in use. The splitting 
machine gave them the first opportunity to get a split from 
a hide. 
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About this time, Joseph Jacobs and William H. Little 
built steam mills on Foster Street; they also ground bark 
for most of the other Peabody tanners. 


The process of pickling skins was first introduced in 
England, then to the tanners of Peabody. The process was a 
mixture of salt and sulphuric acid in water, that kept the 
raw skins sweet for an indefinite time. The old process of 
sewing sheepskins into a sack filled with sumac liquor was 
abandoned. Poole & Jacobs were the first to use the new 
process. 


David Peirce set up the first steam machine for rolling 
and glazing skins at the junction of Wallis and Walnut Streets. 
The first goat skin manufacturers, Samuel Pendar, Samuel Tag- 
gart, and Silas Pinder started around 1845. Also at this 
time, a Scotchman named Ranney commenced the manufacture of 
patent leather at his Spring Street plant. 


As the old-time tanners dropped out, they were replaced 
by new blood with more modern ideas. Abel Proctor did a large 
business and was even listed among the wealthy men of 
Massachusetts, but his son Thomas greatly surpassed him when 
he took over the business. 


Henry Poor & Sons held a high position in this period. 
This firm branched out extensively, operating large tan- 
neries, and had a reputation for making good leather. It 
was located on Central Street. 


By 1855, the leather industry had become the chief industry 
of Peabody. There were then 27 tanneries, 24 currying 
establishments, and 13 morocco manufacturers. 


BOOT & SHOE. The boot and shoe industry was started by 
Major Lewis Allen in 1830. He first came to Peabody in 1817 
and started the shoe making business on a small scale at his 
residence. Besides his Peabody business, he and his partners 
had a store in New York from 1827 to 1832, and at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, for ten years. 


In 1830, Major Allen erected part of the present Allen 
block in Peabody Square, the brick building that rounds the 
corner from Main Street. The Allen block in its early days 
was the center for the shoe manufacturing business first 
carried on by Major Allen. He was succeeded by A.P.Phillips 
Co., and the shoe business was conducted for several years 
by members of the Phillips family. 


Major Lewis Allen was born in Weston in 1794, and died 
in 1886. He was a descendant of Ethan Allen, the leader of 
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the Green Mountain boys in the Revolution. He served in the 
local artillery company, and his last tour of duty was escorting 
Lafayette from Marblehead to Salem. 


Mr. Allen was a shoe manufacturer, businessman, and 
farmer. He was one of the first petitioners for a charter for 
the Warren National Bank of Peabody, of which he became a 
director in 1832, and president from 1850 to 1886. He also 
was one of the incorporators of the Warren Five Cents Savings 
Bank, and its vice-president until his death. 


During his long life, he held many positions of trust and 
honor, among them that of State Representative, selectman 
10 years, county commissioner, overseer of the poor, town 
moderator, and trustee of the Peabody Institute. 


The Allen block was extensively enlarged by him in 1871 
when it was extended to Mill Street. It remained in his family 
to 1921 when it was sold by his heirs to a group of local 
businessmen for $93,500. 


Another of the early shoe manufacturers in Peabody was 
Francis Dane, who in 1835 started his career as a young boy of 
15, when he came to Peabody to buy leather for making shoes. 
He met John Osborn, a Peabody tanner, desiring leather in ex- 
change for his shoes. Mr. Osborn agreed and for many months 
the same exchange took place. 


As young Dane was unable to make his shoes in Hamilton, 
he was advised by Osborn to move to Peabody. In the spring 
of 1840, Francis Dane came to Peabody, and commenced his busi- 
ness as a shoe manufacturer. His business qualities soon made 
a decided impression among his acquaintances. He manufactured 
shoes at the former Upton building at Lowell and Foster Streets, 
now a municipal parking lot. 


Francis Dane was active in public affairs, and was one 
of the leaders in the movement for the separation from Danvers 
in 1855. He served as a director of the Warren National Bank 
and as a trustee in the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank. 


In 1857, he began business on Kilby Street, Boston, and 
by 1860 had become a resident of that city. His success in 
Peabody had established his reputation as a successful manu- 
facturer, and his name was well known in Southern and Western 
cities. Upon his death in 1875, several citizens of Peabody 
joined in paying tribute to him. 
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By 1855, the following shoe manufacturers were in 
Peabody: Cressey & Hale, Francis Dane, David Daniels & Co., 
Edward Fuller, Hardy & Osborn, Benjamin Hill, Joseph Morrison, 
A.P. Phillips Co., and White & Fiske. The industry pro- 
duced 747,600 pairs of shoes and employed 1,043 workers. 


POTTERY. In 1731, Jonathan Kettle established the first 
pottery in Peabody on a lot of land at what is now 

31 Andover Street. He was followed by Joseph Osborn about 
the same time. William Osborn, the first of that name in 
Peabody, was also spoken of as a potter, but there is no 
record of his being engaged in that industry. He was a 
Surveyor of the 1638 glass industry. His descendants for 
several years were leading potters. 


There were many Peabody potters among the minutemen 
who marched to Lexington in 1775. Some 34 potters were in 
the local military companies led by Capt. Epes and Capt. 
Foster. During the next 25 years, the pottery business was 
at its peak; by 1798, 20 master potters had potshops in 
Peabody. 


During the War of 1812, Peabody became famous for its 
pottery. There were some 30 potteries located mostly on 
Central and Lowell Streets. The clay along the margin of 
the Waters River was well adapted to the manufacture of 
pottery and earthenware. 


LEADING POTTERY SHOPS 


The original Joseph Osborn shop, at 88 Central Street, 
was founded in 1736. It was later operated by his son, 
Joseph, Jr., and his grandson, John. The kiln was in the 
rear, and a pug mill turned by a horse was operated between 
the workshop and the house. This business was carried on 
by Miles and Henry Osborn until 1853. Thus for over 100 
years, this pottery was operated by the same family. 


The M.B. Paige pottery, originally the Amos Osborn shop 
at 102 Central Street, was established in 1799. It was 
destined to be the last surviving pottery. After Amos 
Osborn's death in 1836, his sons left the family profession; 
this pottery was leased to Joseph Reed, who boughti1t in 
1866. Reed was the grandson of Joseph Whittemore, a potter 
who in 1778 purchased the Jonathan Kettle shop at 31 Andover 
street. 


In 1872, Moses B. Paige came to Peabody from Winthrop, 
Maine, and obtained employment at the Reed pottery. Four 
years later he bought it. This pottery retained Mr. Paige's 
name long after his death. It was destroyed by a spectacular 
fire in the 1950's. 
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During World War Two the Paige Pottery received nation 
wide publicity through the promotional tactics of Jerry Quirk. 
The old pottery was shown on News reel movies across the United 
States. The film showed large painted Signs on its exterior. 
Over the entrance was a large chamber pot with the caption, 
“Your Grandparents used it, and its good enough for You." An- 
other feature showed numerous sewer Pipes; Quirk stated’ in-an 
advertisement that doctors recommended them for living rooms. 
This writer witnessed the movie in Seattle, Washington, while 
in the Navy. Needless to Say, it brought down the house. 


The most famous craftsman at the old Paige pottery was 
John Donovan, who was born in Exeter, New Hampshire in 1851] 
and died in Peabody in 1932. He was a turner for Sixty years, 
having become skilled at the age Of 15. During Donovan's 
period the pottery sold little herb pots with cover and lip, 
almost identical to those made in the early days of potting. 


OSBORN INFLUENCE 


The Osborn family exerted an amazing influence on New 
England pottery, according to Lura W. Watkins in her book, 
EARLY NEW ENGLAND POTTERS AND THEIR WARES. There were thirty- 
two Osborns engaged as potters in Peabody through the years as 
well as others in other parts of New England. From the family 
tree the branches extended to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New York. They carried the old tradi- 
tions and techniques to the frontier. 


Following the War of 1812, demand for the ware lessened as 
foreign pottery could be imported at a cheaper price. By 1855 
only two potteries remained in Peabody. A few pieces of early 
pottery made in town may be seen at the Peabody Historical 
Society and at the Essex Institute in Salen. Very little 
pottery made before 1800 has been preserved. 


In all there have been some ninety-four potters engaged 
in that industry in Peabody; by far the largest number of pot- 
ters in any New England city or town. Besides the Osborns, who 
accounted for 32, there were the Southwicks, who had potteries 
at 151 and 161 Lowell Street. They were noted for their black 
glaze, and some 12 Southwicks were listed as potters. 


The Wilsons also were a prominent family at 141 Andover 
Street. The first of that family in pottery were Robert, Jr., 
and Joseph. They conducted a pottery up to 1809. The Goldth- 
waites operated potteries on Main, Washington, and Lowell Streets. 
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GLUE INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of glue was first undertaken by Elijah 
Upton in 1817. Mr. Upton was one of the early pioneers in 
manufacturing, successful in various branches. He made many 
improvements in methods, and in the glue industry was among 
the first to grind glue for convenience in packing and use. 
The company founded by Mr. Upton went on to form the nucleus 
of the famed American Glue Co. By 1855 this industry was of 
considerable importance in Peabody, when there were three 
glue factories. Tdday two of the old plants have been re- 
placed with new buildings by the Eastman Gelatine Corporation 
owned by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, New York, 
the leading manufacturer of films. 


THE BLEACHERY 


The former Danvers Bleachery was begun in 1847 by Elijah 
Upton, Theophilus W. Walker, and his brother, Nathaniel. The 
large plant at first consisted of a Single stone building, 
which later became the center of many fine buildings as the 
business developed. 


The water for bleaching was obtained from the brook that 
flowed from Cedar Pond in South Peabody. It was tested in 
the laboratories of Harvard University, and pronounced to be 
admirably adapted to bleaching. This same water was later 
recognized by the Eastman Kodak Company as the best for making 
films, and when the Bleachery moved to the South in the Loses, 
Eastman bought its wells and all water rights. 


By 1855 this plant bleached or colored one hundred tons 
of goods, employed sixty men, and had a capital of S$15070008 
After a few years there came a demand for colored goods, and 
a dye house was built in 1864. The Original ownership was 
dissolved by mutual consent, by which the Bleachery became 
the property of the Walkers, and the glue company of Mr. 
Upton. 


The Bleachery expanded as business grew. The Original 
small power house was replaced by a large building in which 
Steam boilers and a Corlis engine were installed. A stitch- 
ing department proved profitable, and expanded in the plant. 


The business was eventually taken over by Grant Walker, 
who managed it for several years. Grant Walker was also 
president of the Pequot Mills of Salem; on account of ill 
health, he sold the Bleachery to the Pequot Mills in 1909. 
The Bleachery was subsequently further expanded, and at one 
time employed over 1,000 people. Today it is the site of 
several industrial concerns. 
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WOOL INDUSTRY 


During the last fifty years of the period from 1752-1 
the preparation of wool for manufacturing was carried on in 
Peabody. Some of the wool came from the skins used in Morocco 
manufacture. William Sutton, the first of that illustrious 
name in Peabody, carried on that business at a brick building 
On Main Street near the Salem line. As early as 1815 a figure 
of a sheep stood over the door. This building is now an apart- 
ment house. The Suttons also operated woolen mills in North 
Andover. 


Ward Poole, Jr., also carried on the same business near 
Main and Pierpoint Streets. Another wooden sheep was over 
the morocco factory of Jacobs and Poole in the same area. 

The business of wool pulling, as it was called, did not reach 
large dimensions until the arrival of Josiah B. Thomas when 
it became one of the towns leading industries. 


CARRIAGE BUSINESS 


THE PIKE & WHIPPLE carriage business was founded in 1830 
by John Pike at the junction of Andover and Sylvan Streets. 
The first building, on the island between the streets, was 
destroyed by fire in 1853. This was replaced by buildings 
located on the site of the present Palm Gardens Night Club 
and adjoining property. This carriage factory was also destined to 
be destroyed by fire in the 1920's. The founder of the company, 
John Pike, was a plough maker and gunsmith. This firm was 
famous for its carriages for almost one hundred years. 


DOLE AND OSGOOD 


Another famous carriage concern was the Dole & Osgood Co. 
on Washington Street. This company was founded by Moses Dole 
who conducted an early blacksmith shop on Washington Street in 
1822. His son, William T. Dole, was born on August 15, 1816, 
in the old house that once stood opposite the carriage factory. 


In 1834 William entered the blacksmith business with his 
father. He later succeeded his father and took in W. E. Osgood 
aS a partner. The present Pioneer Garage on Washington Street 
was part of the Dole & Osgood carriage factory. 


There was not a more active man than William T. Dole. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he had built twenty-five houses, laid out 
Shillaber and Oak Streets, was an active businessman, and gave 
employment to a large number of mechanics. 


He built up an extensive business in wagons and carriages 
with the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) and Australia. He was the 
uncle of Sanford Ballard Dole who served as President of the 
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Republic of Hawaii from 1894 to 1900. President Dole later 
served as Governor when Hawaii became a territory of the 
United States. He was the founder of the Dole pineapple 
concern. 


In 1892 the Dole & Osgood firm were notified by their 
agents that the Queen of the Sandwich Islands had bought a 
six-seated carriage made by them, and was greatly pleased 
with it. The firm felt highly honored in being the makers 
of carriages for her Majesty. 


The brothers of William Dole became well known citizens 
of Boston. M. Thurton Dole was for many years a member of 
the G. F. Hayer & Co., and Charles A. Dole was the head of 
Stickney & Poor, mustard and Spice conern. That concern 
incidentally had its beginning in Peabody on Pleasant Street. 
William T. Dole was almost ninety years of age at the time 
of his death in 1906. The Osgood family continued the busi- 
ness, and converted it into a garage with the advent of the 
automobile. 


Besides the Pike & Whipple and Dole & Osgood concerns, 
Peabody had two other manufacturers of Carriages operated 
by Charles W. Brine and Oliver Poland in 1855. 


EARLY COTTON MILL AND WINONA WOOLEN MILLS 


Around 1808 a cotton mill was built near the outlet 
of the Devils Dishful Pond in West Peabody, the Danvers 
Cotton Factory. This was one of the earliest cotton mills 
established in the United States. Through the years it 
manufactured cotton, then finished cloths, manufactured 
hosiery, and finally woolen goods. Originally known as 
the Danvers Cotton Factory, it was later known as the Daven- 
port & Smith Mill, and then the Winona Woolen Mills. 


In 1813 the cotton mill was described in Dr. Bentley's 
diary as of three stories in height. It was built ona 
rising ground, and the waterworks were in the basement. 

The spinning jennies were in the floor above the basement, 
and the carding and rolling machines were on the top! floor 
A dam was formed with a conduit underground. About two feet 
of water was at the head, and the falls upon the wheel were 
also about two feet. The mill was able to run with about 
fourteen inches depth of water, according to Dr. Bentley. 


The mill was later entirely rebuilt for woolen manu- 
facturing. In 1864 the property was acquired by Messrs. 
Train & Pollock. Mr. Pollock was well qualified, having 
spent some thirteen years with Edward Harris, manufacturer 
of the famous Harris tweeds. 
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The woolen mill by 1868 had been greatly improved. A 
new waterwheel was added, twenty-two feet in diameter with 
an eight and one-half foot bucket. It was considered of ex- 
cellent workmanship. About one-fourth of the power came from 
the water of Suntaug Lake, and the balance was supplied by a 
thirty-five horse-power engine. Ten new looms of the most 
improved pattern were added, and other improvements amounting 
Peedi to, $16,000. 


In 1868 the press expressed its surprise at the superior 
quality of the cloth manufactured at the Winona Mills. The 
mill at that time was consuming 150,000 pounds of wool and 
250 tons of coal per year. It employed about sixty hands, of 
which twenty were women. 


The Brookdale Village of West Peabody at the intersection 
of Lake, Winona, and Pine Streets, became a center of activity 
with the operations of the mill. The mill hands were English, 
Scotch, and Irish. Skilled mechanics came from England to 
teach the workers how to operate the machines. A large board- 
ing house was erected to house some of the families, and re- 
ligious meetings were held in Brookdale Hall. 


In 1874 the mill was damaged by fire, and on August 18, 
1876 it came to an end when it was completely destroyed by 
fire. There are still traces of the old mill in West Peabody 
today, since part of the foundation is still intact. 


CROWNINSHIELD WOOLEN MILL 


In 1814 Richard Crowninshield, a member of the distinguished 
merchant and shipping family of Salem, bought land in the area 
that is now the site of the A. C. Lawrence Leather Company main 
plant in Peabody. 


He embarked on the establishment of a woolen mill at this 
site and had high hopes for its development. The mill was erected 
near the pond that bears his name today; it was of brick and three 
stories in height. A dam was raised between two hills about a 
quarter of a mile above the mill, and it allowed for a fall of 
fourteen feet. Although Proctor's Brook which flowed into the 
pond would be low in summer, Crowninshield figured that by rain 
and other means he would have ample water. 


The machines for the wool factory were transported from 
Connecticut, and among them were carding and spinning machines 
and looms with spring shuttles. A shearing machine with a long 
knife formed from a large crosscut split saw with cylinders, was 
observed by Dr. Bentley of Salem. There were three hundred 
merino sheep, many full and some half-blooded. At the time of 
Dr. Bentley's visit to the mill, there was a great quantity of 
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wool, specimens of broad cloth finished in blue and black, 
and much cloth unfinished. In 1815 Crowninshield told Dr. 
Bentley that if the woolen factory did not succeed, he 
thought he would sell it for a Baptist meetinghouse. 


EARLY IRISH IMMIGRANTS 


Richard Crowninshield was the first to bring Irish 
laborers to Peabody, employed by him at his woolen mill. 
Thus, as early as 1815, the Irish immigration to Peabody 
started; it was greatly expanded through the century when 
the Irish became the largest nationality in the town. 


Dr. Bentley mentioned in his diary in 1817 that there 
were several foreign weavers living in the hot houses who 
were Irish, and one Welshman. He also revealed that the 
conversation of these people was quite novel, and not a 
little perplexing, in which great stories were told and 
great conceit shown. Mrs. Crowninshield was of the same 
race, and could talk Gaelic according to Bentley. 


MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


On November 25, 1817 the Crowninshield Woolen Mill 
was destroyed by fire. It was revealed that Crowninshield 
had built the mill at considerable expense. He had formed 
a water course, provided a powerful wheel, collected the 
best Jennies and machines for fulling, rolling, and shear- 
ing, and had just put his works in motion. He was absent 
at the time of the fire and nothing was saved. The wool 
in the factory had been collected for several months, and 
was then sufficient for the full employment of the workers 
for a long time. The great loss was attributed to an un- 
known accident. 


Evils came in quick succession according to Dr. Bentley, 
as George Crowinshield, Richard's brother, died suddenly the 
day after the fire. He was the owner of the celebrated 
CLEOPATRA Barge, the first real pleasure yacht ever built. 
Following the fire and the death of his brother, Richard 
Crowninshield was urged by his workers to re-establish the 
factory in Peabody with the money he would receive from his 
brother's estate. 


In 1819, through several real estate transactions, 
Richard sold all his property in Peabody and Salem to his 
brother, the Honorable Benjamin W. Crowninshield. Richard 
continued to live in Peabody until his death. The mill was 
still in operation up to 1832, as it is shown on a map of 
the town for that year. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Chocolate was manufactured in the early years of this 
period by General Gideon Foster at his mill pond off Foster 
Street. He developed the water power and showed great skill 
by building dams and canals. In 1823 his mills were destroyed 
by fire, thus ending that enterprise. 


Francis Symonds, the host of the Bell Tavern, was also a 
manufacturer of chocolate. In 1771 he built the first chocolate 
mill powered by water. In the area of Foster's mill were bark 
mills for the tanneries and grist mills. 


A large export trade in soap was conducted by Henry Cook. 
The early soap factory founded in 1650 was continued through 
the years by the Mackintire family, in 1830 was taken over by 
J. C. Burbeck, and remained in his family until 1893, when 
William Gay & Son took over the management of the concern then 
located on Howley Street. 


CROWNINSHIELD MANSION 


When Richard Crowninshield acquired the land for his 
woolen mill, he also made plans for the erection of a mansion 
in the same area. The site now Occupied by the A. C. Lawrence 
main plant, was then a beautiful area. The view of Peabody 
by Batchelder in 1856, taken from Buxton's Hill, gives an idea 
of the original beauty, with old Buxton's Hill as the background, 
its lower slope covered with trees, and at its foot a clear 
brook (Proctors) flowing into a pond lined with willows (now 
Crowninshield). On both sides of the site were uplands and 
meadows, wooded in some places and with green grass. Leading 
from the house was a right of way (now Crowninshield Street) 
bordered with great trees that extended to the main road, now 
Lowell Street. 


In the rear of the house was a walnut grove, while in the 
lowlands in front was a turtle pond, from which was once taken 
a turtle weighing fifty pounds. The present Railroad Avenue 
was then a grass field covered with apple trees, and the freight 
yard area had a large pond. In such a setting Crowninshield 
decided to build his mansion. 


The main house upon completion in 1815 was fifty-three feet 
Square, built of brick, three stories high, with an ornamental 
cornice under the roof. The roof was of slate brought over 
from England. The bricks were laid far better than they are 
today. There was a two-story wooden ell that contained the 
kitchen and servants' room. The front rooms were the only 
ones finished, and these had fireplace and mantel cornices; a 
winding staircase led to the second floor. 
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The late Nathan H. Poor founder of the leather company, 
Stated that in his boyhood days he visited the Crowninshield 
mansion, and admired its rich furnishings and large paintings. 
The back rooms of the house were not finished, as broadcloth 
was woven there. Looms were also set up and the cloth was 
made by a secret process. 


SECRET PASSAGE 


A secret pasSage or tunnel built underground was 6 feet 
5 inches in height and connected the house and mill. The 
thread prepared in the mill was brought through the passage 
to the looms and woven in the house. At the time the mansion 
was built, small boats passed up the North River to "Peabody 
Harbor" and unloaded cargoes on the wharf below the house. 


Early maps of the town, before the railroad came to 
Peabody, showed the then large North River flowing into the 
mill pond near Peabody Square, from that point to another 
pond in the area of the present freight yards, and then via 
Proctors Brook to the present Crowninshield Pond, which was 
larger than it is today. Thus, it can be seen how small boats 
could navigate to the mill and secret passage. It was through 
the tunnel that the Crowninshields moved goods including wines 
and liquors from abroad for storage in the cellar of the man- 
sion. 


Through the years all sorts of rumors, legends, and 
stories were connected with the secret tunnel; murders and 
other evil things were supposed to have happened. Richard 
Crowninshield had hoped to bring the wealth of the Indies 
to his door from the ancient ports via the present stagnent 
North River. A chain of sad events gradually encircled the 
mansion, and the owner never saw the hoped-for Golden Fleece 
landing at his wharf. 


CROWNINSHIELD FAMILY 


This family descended from John Casper Von Richter Von 
Crowninshield, a physician who came here from Germany in 1686. 
He married Elizabeth Allen who lived near Spring Pond in South 
Peabody. At one time the Crowninshields contemplated establish- 
ing a health resort at Spring Pond, which included mineral 
Springs. 


The grandson or the original ancestor, Captain George 
Crowninshield, married Mary Derby, the daughter of Richard 
Derby of Salem, and around 1800 came into possession of the 
Derby farm on Andover Street, Peabody. They were the parents 
of nine children, among them Jacob, a member of the U. S. 
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Congress, Benjamin, Secretary of the Navy, George, in the 
Shipping business, John, a merchant, and Richard, a ship 
master and wool manufacturer in Peabody. At the time of 
Captain Crowninshield's death in 1815 his estate was valued 
at $219,000, a considerable sum for that period. 


Richard Crowninshield who built the woolen mill in 
Peabody, married Ann O'Brien who was born in Ireland in 
1776. It was stated by Dr. Bentley in his diary that she 
waS a most peculiar woman who possessed an’iron will. She 
boasted of her perfect control over her husband, and she 
would also work in the fields with the men. 


Old Dr. Nichols, when passing one day, saw her beating 
her husband over the head with a broom. On seeing the doctor, 
She called out with her ready Irish wit, "Oh Doctor sure I 
have found a corn broom is the best thing to clean a gentle- 
man's coat with." It was obvious that she indeed had some 
control over her husband. 


WHITE MURDER 


Richard Crowninshield's children were not always a joy 
to him, and his son, Dick, was a constant source of trouble. 
Dick was described as tall, handsome, and with flashing black 
eyes. At the age of ten he was expelled from school for at- 
tempting to burn down the school house out of Spite against 
the teacher, Oliver Felton. He then went to New Hampshire 
Academy to prepare for Harvard, but was again expelled for 
deviltry. Later he became a member of a notorious gang whose 
headquarters was in a cave at Coys Pond. At twenty years of 
age, Dick Crowninshield was a gang ringleader and the terror 
of Essex County. He ran a gambling house in Salem, and it 
was here that he and Joseph Knapp planned the murder of Captain 
Joseph White of Salem. 


It was known in Peabody that Crowninshield on several oc- 
casions had hidden in a big tree in front of William Sutton's 
house on Main Street. Mr. Sutton was the president of the 
South Danvers National Bank, and it was Crowninshield's intent 
to find out where Sutton put the keys to the bank, so he could 
empty it of its treasure. 


Dick Crowninshield was also described as being clever and 
a mechanical genius. He developed some intricate Machinery, 
and it was stated that if he had had the right training as a 
child he would have been a great success. 


His part in the murder of Captain White began when he 
agreed to accept $1,000 from Joseph Knapp for the murder of 
White, so that Knapp's wife might inherit the captain's money. 
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Knapp became an accessory to the murder when he left a plank 
by which young Crowninshield might enter the victim's house. 
Crowninshield forced open the door of the sleeping Captain's 
room and killed him with a hickory bludgeon that was weighted 
with lead. He then stabbed him fifteen times with a dagger 
and escaped as noiselessly as he had come. It was revealed 
that he left the murder weapon under the porch of the Howard 
Street Meetinghouse in Salem. 


Several people were suspected of the crime including 
George Crowninshield, brother of Richard, who was the first 
one approached by Knapp. He was, however, acquitted on the 
evidence of a mistress. 


Finally the truth came out and the guilty ones were 
arrested. Joseph Knapp was taken by the authorities in the 
northeast corner of the Crowninshield house. The climax came 
when Richard Crowninshield hanged himself in his cell at Salem 
jail on June 15, 1830, when he was just twenty-six years of 
age. He was buried in a tomb in back of the mansion where 
his mother and others were intered. Their remains were later 
moved to Harmony Grove Cemetery. 


The White murder case attracted great attention. The 
celebrated Daniel Webster was counsel for the government, 
possibly his last case in New England. At this trial he 
made his famous speech which ended "And suicide ts confes- 
Stone? 


Richard Crowninshield, Sr., died in 1844 of typhus fever. 
He left no will, which was a family custom. George Crownin- 
shield, the other son of Richard, lived in a modest way in 
Roxbury, and died in 1888 leaving property valued at $80,000. 


Following the death of Richard Crowninshield, Sr., the 
property remained in his brother Benjamin's hands. In 1852 
part of the Danvers Centennial celebration was held on the 
grounds of this estate. 


In the 1850's the heirs of Benjamin Crowninshield sold 
the estate to Augustus Sanger and George F. Sanger for $8,000, 
and they at first transformed the property into a glue factory. 
At the time of the Civil War, they changed the plant into a 
leather factory. The property was subsequently used by several 
industrial firms for the manufacture of shoes, shirts, leather, 
etc. 


The property was acquired in 1894 by the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company, now the dreams of Richard Crowninshield 
finally came true, as the wealth of the Indies came to the 
very door of the house in the guise of the world's largest 
leather manufacturer. Standing among the large A. C. Lawrence 
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DISTRICT NO. 6 SCHOOL later the Felton School on Sylvan Street, served 
the children of that area from 1841 to the 1930's. It is now the 


Citizens Bank And Trust. 





First public school in Wallis District known as District No.l School. It 
was built €.1730 and was located next to old South Burrying Ground on 
Main Street. Dennispn Wallis left a fund for this school district, and 
present Wallis School is named after him. 
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buildings, the old mansion has been used as a locker room and 
wash house for many years. All the mantels, fireplaces, cor- 
nices, the winding staircase, etc., have been torn out, and 
cement floors were installed. The slate on the roof, brought 
from England, and the exterior design are all that is left of 
the original mansion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


During this period the schools of Peabody were greatly 
expanded. In 1766 it was voted to build a schoolhouse on the 
land belonging to the South Church on Lowell Street. This was 
the school that George Peabody attended. 


Following the Revolution the condition of the schools re- 
ceived renewed attention. Complaint was made against what is 
now Peabody and Danvers for neglecting to sustain a proper 
number of schools, and action followed. 


In 1793 and 1794 the town was divided into school districts, 
which were changed in 1802, by which date general supervision of 
the schools was by the town. In 1809 the regular district sy- 
stem was established, and the annual school report was inaugu- 
rated in 1814. The school census started in 1820. The first 
printed school reports were in 1839. 


Following the abandonment of the district system, many 
of the former district schools were converted into dwellings. 
The only remaining school of that period that was used in the 
modern system was District No. 6 school on Sylvan Street. It 
was of brick construction, and served the children of that area 
from 1841 to the 1930's. 


District No. 6 school was later named the Felton. The 
first school in that district was a proprietor's school, es- 
tablished in 1795, which continued to 1800 when it became a 
district school. It was located near the corner of Andover 
and Sylvan Streets, now the site of the Giant Valu (Primrose) 
shopping center. 


FIRST PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1849 the population of Peabody and Danvers combined 
was a little over 6,000. Early that year Judge John W. Proctor, 
a prominent citizen of Peabody, threatened to have the town 
indicted for not supporting a high school. The school committee 
was then instructed by a vote of the town meeting to consider 
the establishment of two high schools for what is now Peabody 
and Danvers. 
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At a subsequent town meeting held in South Danvers on 
April 1, 1850, the town voted to establish two high schools. 
The high school in Peabody was named after George Peabody, 
and the one in Danvers after Judge Samuel Holten. 


The first Peabody High School opened on June 7, 1850, 
in a small, one-story building, in the rear of the Unwwarees 
Church on Park Street, which had been used as a chapel or 
vestry. This later became a dwelling and was moved to 
Washington Street opposite the land now owned by the Eastman 
Gelatine Corp. 


There was originally only one outside door in the 
building. Inside were a couple of closets near the teacher's 
platform for storing physical and chemical apparatus. All 
lessons were heard in sight and hearing of all the pupils, 
and the school had a seating capacity of forty-three scholars. 
In the first year only twenty-five pupils attended. 


The first teacher and principal was Eugene B. Hinckley, 
a native of Brunswick, Maine, who had just graduated from 
Bowdoin College. He was described by Thomas Carroll as a 
man of distinguished appearance, dignified and athletic. It 
seems incredible today, but he had to teach all the various 
branches of study every day, with no assistance. 


Each day was made up of two sessions, nine to twelve in 
the,morning, and 1:30 to’ 4:30 in’ the afternoon. — Even vie 
experiments in chemistry and physics were performed in the 
presence of the whole school, and the younger pupils learned 
from hearing the older scholars recite on their advanced 
subjects. The pupils also had to attend school on Saturday 
mornings, when the whole school had a reading lesson. 


During the winter of 1854 the high schools of Peabody 
and Danvers met together for the first time at the South 
Church in Peabody. The occasion was the announcement of 
the gift of George Peabody to the two schools, by which 
the most worthy students would receive medals at graduation. 
The George Peabody medals are still awarded to the honor 
students of both schools to this day. 


As the population increased the high schools became 
crowded, and a movement for two new high schools was started 
at the town meeting of March 6, 1854. On March 20th the 
town voted to build new high schools, and on April 10th an 
additional appropriation was made to enlarge the proposed 
buildings for town purposes. 


Before the two buildings were completed Peabody and 
Danvers went their separate ways in 1855. The second Peabody 
High School was incorporated into the first town hall located 
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on Stevens Street, now occupied by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The first town hall and high school on Stevens Street 
eost’sli,803. 


Mr. Hinckley resigned his position as master of the high 
school, to the great regret of the people, just before the 
school was ready for occupancy. His five years of teaching 
were confined to the little building where Peabody High first 
started. 


The first principal of the second Peabody High School 
was J. W. Colcord. This school took over the whole building 
when the new town hall was built in 1882. Some years later 
the building was enlarged. It served as the high school until 
49.03% 


Among the teachers in Peabody during this period were 
some whose names became widely known. In 1836 Charles Northend, 
the well known writer on educational matters, began to teach at 
the old District No. 1 school near the old South Burying Ground 
On Main Street. He taught here about twenty years and served 
as the first superintendent of the schools for both Peabody and 
Danvers. 


One of the early masters in the old district school built 
in 1766 next to the South Church in Peabody Square, was Master 
Benjamin Gile. His virtues as well as eccentricities were well 
known to the people of the town. He was described by one of 
his pupils in later years as a quaint, eccentric, corpulent 
Old gentleman. He wore a broad rimmed hat, on which time had 
made wrinkles, as well as on his face. He also wore a dark- 
colored broad-skirted coat, somewhat seedy, and that part of 
his dress now called pants, came only to his knees, and were 
Ornamented with a huge buckle. His shoes were of coarse cow- 
hide, and sometimes he wore boots of the same material. 


Master Benjamin Gile died April 16, 1834 at seventy years 
of age. The following line is inscribed on his gravestone at 
Monumental Cemetery: "I Taught Little Chtldren to Read." 


The development of the highly organized public schools 
from the old district schools was gradual. By 1855 Peabody 
had eight district schools and a high school. 


SLAVERY 


In 1752, upon the separation from Salem, there were in 
Peabody and Danvers some twenty-five slaves. They were held 
in that capacity until the adoption of the Massachusetts 
Constitution in 1789. Most of those then freed remained 
in the service of their former owners. The last survivor of 
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the slaves died in the Peabody Infirmary in 1863. He was 
Sibyl Swinerton, once a slave to John Swinerton. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century a strong 
anti-slavery movement arose in Peabody. In 1819 the 
citizens of the town sent a communication to the Honorable 
Nathaniel Silsbee, in which their attitude opposing slavery 
was presented. Among the signers of that letter were Edward 
Southwick, William Sutton, Andrew Nichols, and John W. Proctor. 


Judge John W. Proctor in 1847 drafted a resolution 
pertaining to the Mexican War that was adopted by the town; 
it declared "that the town would not in any manner countenance 
anything that shall have a tendency to extend the most dis- 
graceful feature our institutions-domestic slavery." Anti- 
Slavery meetings were held in Peabody, and many of its citizens 
were prominent in the early days of the abolition movement. 


THE OLD-TIME TAVERNS 


Before the railroads arrived to change the means of 
transportation, the taverns of each town were the important 
centers of interest. They were the business headquarters 
of the traveling businessmen, and were the news centers of 
the community. It was at the local taverns that the news 
and events of the day were picked up from the passing stage- 
coach, or were told by the traveler from distant places. The 
news was all eagerly discussed by the politicians of Peabody, 
who had to exercise their views and give their interpretations. 
The taverns were also the location for the celebration of 
public events, and organizational meetings of patriotic 
citizens. 


BELL TAVERN 


One of the most famous of the old New England taverns 
was the old Bell Tavern which stood for many years at the 
corner of Washington and Main Streets, where the A. S. Betten- 
court Furniture Company is today. This tavern was built in 
1757 by Francis Symonds, who for the next twenty years was 
its host. He sold the property to Robert Shillaber in 1777. 
It was later owned and operated by Richard Kimball, and in 
1809 Samuel Parker acquired the tavern. 


In the SALEM GAZETTE of 1809 Parker announced that 
entertainment could be had at reasonable terms, and orders 
cheerfully received, carefully attended to, punctually and 
expeditiously executed. After almost a century of service 
to the town, the old Bell Tavern was taken down in 1840. 


Bt 


Francis Symonds displayed a wooden bell as a sign, and 
he informed the people of his good cheer by the following 
cps y Rae 


"Franets Symonds makes and sells 

The best of chocolate; also shells- 

I tbh stolk you tn wtfcyoushave need 

And feed you well, and bid you speed." 


It was at the Bell Tavern that the first printing office 
in Peabody was located, and the Elizabeth Whitman mystery took 
place. Here was the appointed rallying place of the Minute- 
men of the Revolution; from here they marched to the Battle 
of Lexington. The regiment commanded by Colonel Timothy 
Pickering also halted here for refreshment on the way to 
Bunker Hill. 


The best article on the old Bell Tavern was written 
by Fitch Poole at the time it was being torn down in 1840. 
The following excerpt is taken from it: 


The loyal neighbors here collected to mourn 
the demise of the good Queen Anne, and rejoice 
in the accession of the first George. His de- 
parture and the rise of his son, George the 
second, were here celebrated in the same bowl 
of punch. George the third was also welcomed 
with a zeal that was only equalled by that 
with which they drank confusion to his min- 
isters. The odious Stamp Act and all Parliament 
taxes on the Colonies were patriotically de- 
nounced. Tea wasS proscribed and its sale 
forbidden under penalty of a ride ona rail 
andsthe brandmof itorryism.s0nexconviction onky 
took place, and the unlucky wight obtained a 
reprieve from his sentence by furnishing the 
villages with a bucket of punch. “His neighbors 
kindly gave him a share of the beverage, oblig- 
ing him to repeat over his cup three times the 
following elegant couplet: 


ijrtsaacsWitson;.a toryolL bey 
I Isaac Wilson, I sells Tea. 


Fitch Poole's article also revealed that the men had great 
difficulty in preventing their women from partaking of the for- 
bidden tea. The ladies found means of preparing their favorite 
nectar at various parties. At the Bell Tavern a certain enor- 
mous "Coffee" was seen whenever the good dames held their meet- 
ings. At one such meeting the women were marvelling at the 
superiority of the tea, which was the best they had ever drunk. 
Its extraordinary richness almost made them intoxicated as 
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tongues were loosened and hilarity prevailed. As the tea 
ran out water was added, and after the ladies had satisfied 
their needs, they emptied the contents into the hearth. To 
their horror, a huge, overgrown toad, speckled and bloated, 
lay sprawling before them on the hearth. This produced a 
Simultaneous scream from twenty female voices, accompanied 
by the heaving of as many stomachs. The old toad explained 
the peculiar richness of the beverage, and as a result tea 
was in less demand than before. 


In the South Room of the tavern on election days and 
other occasions of merrymaking, the dance was led by the 
fiddle. Before temperance became a virtue, the old liquor 
bowl flowed freely, and even the town politicians consulted 
here over “stimulating refreshment," which would be good 
campaign material today. 


In the years before the Revolution on the occasion of 
the spring election, which was held the last Wednesday in 
May, a jubilee of the black people, known as "Nigger 'lection," 
was held at the Bell Tavern. They came from all the neighbor- 
ing towns and even from Boston, marching into Peabody with a 
band of military music. The celebration entailed great fes- 
tivities, and they were allowed considerable freedom in sports 
and entertainment. This festival was continued by the young 
people of the town long after the blacks had become few and 
far between. 


An engraved view of the old Bell Tavern was made for 
J. W. Barber's HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS in 
1836. The Peabody Historical Society has a painting of the 
tavern and neighboring buildings on Washington Street, pos- 
sibly done in 1825. It shows the large flagstaff surmounted 
with an eagle that was erected in 1824 in memory of the seven 
citizens slain at the Battle of Lexington. This section of 
Peabody was known as "Eagle Corner" for many years. The 
present Lexington monument was erected in 1835. 


SOUTHWICK TAVERN 


Located near the corner of Lowell and Endicott Streets 
was the Southwick Tavern, built in the early 1700's by Ebenezer 
Southwick, a descendent of Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, 
early Quaker martyrs of Peabody. The old tavern now a dwell- 
ing, is still standing on Endicott Street next to the railroad. 
In its day it was a well known baiting place during the era of 
turnpike and post roads. A description of this tavern in the 
1820's was written by Jacob Perley as follows: 
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In the hotel kept by Mr. Southwick liquor 
flowed freely, and in those days little was 
said on the subject of temperance. Connected 
with the tavern was a bowling alley- then a 
nine-pin alley, and was the only one in town. 
A shooting match was always carried on at the 
tavern in a field close by every Thanksgiving 
day. © Fowls, turkeys; and chickens dead or 
alive, were the objects to be shot at. Boys 
would flock to the area to see the sport, and 
a Mr. William Smith, the saddler and chaise 
maker, and his brother George were the best 
gunners of that event. They were not allowed to 
shoot very often, as the fowl would be sold too 
cheap. On Thanksgiving eve the bowling alley 
was active, and both money and drink were rolled 
for. Even the boys of that period sat around a 
table gambling with pennies. 


The old Southwick Tavern later became a private dwelling, 
and remained in that family for many generations. 


SYMONDS - HOYT TAVERN 


Before Foster Street was rebuilt and accepted as a town 
road in 1828, the old Symonds Tavern, a three-story building, 
stood at the entrance to Peabody Square. In the 1820's the 
tavern-hotel was run by a Mr. Hoyt; the rum here sold would 
have been sufficient to float a 74-gun ship, according to 
Jacob Perley in an old article published by the Peabody Press. 
In front of the hotel and tavern stood a tall signpost, tower- 
ing towards the sky, on which was hung a square sign, which as 
it swung in the air, said to the passerby, "THE BALM OF LIFE." 


When Foster Street was constructed, the old tavern was 
moved a few rods southward on that street and was later des- 
troyed by fire in the conflagration of 1843. At the time of 
the fire the former tavern was owned by Colonel Caleb Lowe. 


During the height of its career an addition was put on 
the southern end of the tavern, in which a large hall was in- 
cluded. The local Light Infantry, commanded by Captain William 
Sutton, held meetings and suppers there. Sometimes on the 4th 
of July they would have a dinner at this tavern; the flag was 
waved out the window when some toast was given, and a cannon on 
a nearby hill would be touched off as part of the event. The 
early volunteer firemen also had banquets and suppers at this 
tavern. 
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ESSEX COFFEE HOUSE 


In 1832 the Essex Coffee House was built at the corner 
Of Lowell and Foster Streets, now the site of the municipal 
parking lot. It was described as a beautiful brick building, 
owned by Benjamin Goodridge. It was a favorite resort and 
the scene of many public events. This tavern was completely 
furnished in good style and had a large stable attached. One 
of the affairs held here was the collation served to some two 
hundred people at the dedication of the Lexington Monument in 
1835. The Essex Coffee House was destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of Peabody Square in 1843. 


DUSTIN HOTEL AND SUN TAVERN 


The Dustin Hotel, sometimes called the Sun Tavern from 
the sign of a blazing sun which hung on a post before its 
door, was built in 1825 by Jonathan Dustin in Peabody Square 
where it still is a landmark, at Number 12. Mr. Dustin oper- 
ated a tavern and hotel there, and owned most of the nearby 
property. 


The hotel and tavern was later leased to Samuel Ham, 
then to a Mr. Mackintire, and to Daniel Preston; in 1852 it 
was leased to Charles Simonds. It was known as the Simonds 
Hotel for many years. 


Behind the building on Mill Street was a large stable. 
In 1857 Washington Simonds, brother of Charles, took over 
the hotel, livery, and boarding stable. He had the reputa- 
tion of hitching out the best livery rig in this part of 
Massachusetts. In the middle of the last century much team- 
ing, especially of loose hay, went through Peabody, and the 
hotel served as a regular resort for such guests. It was 
also at the Simonds Hotel that the famous dinners celebrat- 
ing the birth of George Peabody were served. 


Following Mr. Simonds death in 1880, William H. Baldwin 
took a lease on the property for five years, but before the 
lease expired, the entire property was sold to Josiah B. 
Thomas by the heirs of the original owner, Jonathan Dustin. 
Thomas, a prominent businessman and manufacturer, who later 
bequeathed the town money to help found the hospital that 
bears his name, brought the days of the old hotel and tavern 
to a close after some sixty years; he changed it into a busi- 
ness structure known as the Thomas Block. 


The property was damaged by fire in 1962 when it was owned 
by the Decoules brothers, members of the Peabody Square Realty 
Trust. Following the fire, they renovated the old brick tavern 
building into a colonial style office building. The third floor 
of the original building had to be removed, but it might be said 
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that its appearance today is more pleasing than ever. 


OTHER TAVERNS 


The Saunders Tavern, on Main Street near Washington 
Street, was kept by Oliver Saunders as early as 1812. This 
building was still owned by members of that family up to the 
1880's. Near Proctor's Crossing was the famed old Proctor 
Tavern with Johnson Proctor, the innkeeper. This had been 
used as a tavern site since 1648. Johnson Proctor took over 
the inn in 1796. 


In West Peabody travelers could stop at Jasper Needham's 
tavern, on Lowell Street near the Newburyport Turnpike, which 
was torn down in 1966. On upper Lowell Street just before the 
Lynnfield line was the Upton Tavern, now a private residence. 
Both the Needham and Upton taverns are mentioned in the early 
land grants in this volume. 


As time went on, the decaying commerce of Salem made 
trading in the interior rare; the new railroad era left the 
Old taverns of Peabody empty and deserted, useful only for 
local affairs. 


The famed Bell Tavern was taken down in 1840, and a build- 
ing containing stores was built on that site by the Daniels 
family. This was removed about 1867 to Walnut Street, and is 
believed to be the Page & Goodwin printing building today. An 
Ornamental grass plot on this site of the tavern was for many 
years part of the Daniels estate on Washington Street. The 
old south room of the tavern became part of a dwelling when it 
was taken down. The present Bettencourt Furniture Company 
building on the site of the old Bell Tavern, was built in 1897 
by J. B. Thomas for his grandson. 


ELIZABETH WHITMAN MYSTERY 


It was at the old Bell Tavern that the heroine of the novel, 
ELIZA WHARTON, OR THE COQUETTE, spent her last days and gathered 
about the tragic ending of her unfortunate life a veil of mystery 
and romance. 


The mystery began when she arrived at the Bell Tavern in May 
of 1788, and the landlord, Captain William Goodhue, gave her the 
southeast room. She explained that her husband, Thomas Walker, 
would arrive in a few days from Connecticut. On the 10th of 
July she gave birth to a dead child and died on the 25th. Her 
husband never appeared, and many of the local citizens believed 
he had deserted her. 
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She was buried beside her baby at the old South Burying 
Ground on Main Street. The newspaper stated that she was 
"decently interred," and the entire town, and many from 
neighboring towns attended the final rites over the body 
of the strange lady of the Bell Tavern. 


At the time of her death nobody knew her real identity, 
and curiosity became intense in the then little town. The 
fact that her husband never came to her excited pity, and 
she also elicited the respect due a superior woman in trouble. 


A notice appeared in the SALEM MERCURY on July 29, 1788, 
depicting the circumstances of the mystery, in an effort to 
find the identity of this woman. The notice was reprinted in 
the MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL and was copied widely. It soon 
reached the eyes of Mrs. Henry Hill of Boston, who had awaited 
Since May the arrival of Miss Elizabeth Whitman of Hartford, 
Connecticut. An inspection of the personal belongings left 
at the Bell Tavern proved that the visitor who never reached 
Boston was indeed Elizabeth Whitman. 


Miss Whitman came from a prominent family in Connecticut, 
and it was revealed that her family connections included such 
prominent people as Aaron Burr who later became Vice-President 
of the United States, and Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton 
gin. Her father was a clergyman, and she was born in 1751. 
Hanson in his history of the town describes Miss Whitman as 
follows: 


She was possessed of an ardent poetical 
temperament, an inordinate love of praise 
and was gifted with the natural endowments 
of beauty, and perfect grace, while she was 
accomplished with those refinements which 
education can bestow. She was lovely beyond 
words. But her natural amiabilities were 
warped and perverted by reading great numbers 
of romances, to the exclusion of almost all 
other reading. 


She formed her ideas of Man, by the exagger- 
ated standards she saw in books to which she 
resorted, and thus, when she looked around her, 
she saw no one who realized her ideal. Superior, 
aS she unquestionably was to those of her sex 
who surrounded her, she was eagerly sought after 
by those whose affections she won, but like the 
candles blaze which draws the moth, she consumed 
those who approached. In a word, she waS a con- 
firmed coquette. 


Among a multitude of offers, eligible and de- 
Sirable, she found none that seemed to answer her 
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high expectations and thus, she wore her youth 
away, until disappointed and past her bloom, 
she gave way to criminal indulgence, and the 
consequence becoming visible, she eloped from 
her friends, and terminated her career. 


Her criminal indulgence consisted in forming 
one of those improper connections to which ro- 
mantic minds are so prone. She became intimate 
with a lawyer who was formerly her lover, and 
whose heart belonged to another; and in defiance 
of the laws of God and Man, the usages of Society 
and the dictates of a sound judgment, she sacri- 
ficed her virtue and her reputation. Her paramour 
equally guilty with herself afterwards became 
Honorable Judge Pierpont Edwards, (her cousin) 
if we may believe Tradition. 


Hanson based his belief that Judge Edwards was her lover 
on the novel, THE COQUETTE, based on the Elizabeth Whitman 
story, by Mrs. Hannah Foster. This is shown to be untrue by 
Charles K. Bolton in his novel of ELIZABETH WHITMAN published 
in 1912 by the Peabody Historical Society. 


The real mystery of the affair is the identity of her 
lover. Before Miss Whitman died she called Mrs. Very, a 
neighbor, to her bedside, and asked for a warming pan of glow- 
ing coals. When the coals were held near her, she laid upon 
them the letters which for good or bad held the secret of her 
life, and of her lover according to Bolton. 


It was stated that she wrote E. Walker in chalk on the 
door of the tavern, and one day while she was looking out the 
window, a man passing, stopped to read the name, and when he 
went away without calling, she was heard to say, "I am undone!" 


As her critical hour drew near, she enlisted the sympathy 
of a neighboring lady who consented for her to live with her 
family, where she gave birth to a still-born child, and died 
herself within two weeks of a fever. 


The following letter was found among her effects after her 
decease, and was published in the MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL of 
September 20, 1788. 


Must I die alone? Shalk I never see you more? 
I know that you wikk come, but you wikk come too 
£ALete ul Ntsetsn wlefeateumy £asati ability: >) Tears 
fakk 50, I know not how to write. - Why did you 
Leave me in 50 much distress? But I wikl not 
neproach you: AkL that was dear I Left for you; 
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but do not negrnet it. - May God forgive in both 
what was amiss: - When I go from hence, I wikl 
Leave you s0me way to find me: - 44 I dhe, wihkl 
you come and drop a tear over my grave. 


A moving poem by Elizabeth Whitman, entitled 
DISAPPOINTMENT, was also published in the CENTIWNEL. A stone 
was soon erected qver her grave at the old South Burial 
Ground. It was a slab of red sandstone that was cut near 
Hartford, Connecticut, and placed in Peabody by a Connecticut 
stone mason. The following inscription credited to Joel Bar- 
low, a poet of that period and a friend of the Whitman family, 
was made on the stone: 


"Thts humble stone 
In memory of 


ELIZABETH WHITMAN 


Is tnsertbed by her weeping frtends to whom she 
Endeared herself by uneommon tenderness and affectton 
Endowed wtth supertor acquirements she was 

Sttll more dtstingutshed by humility and benevolence. 
Let candour throw a vetl over her fratltties 

For Great was her chartty to others. She sustatned 
The ltast painful scene, far from every frtend 

An example of calm restgnatton. 

Her departure was on the 25th day of 

July, A.D. 1788 tn the 37th year of her age 

And the tears of strangers watered her grave." 


Almost ten years after her death, the first edition of 
the COQUETTE or the HISTORY OF ELIZA WHARTON: a Novel founded 
on fact by a lady of Massachusetts was published. The Zady 
of Massachusetts was Mrs. Hannah Foster, a relative of Miss 
Whitman. Several editions of the COQUETTE have been published 
Since 1797. It was revealed by Bolton that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
may have found his heroine for the SCARLET LETTER in Elizabeth 
Whitman. 


Her grave in time became a lovers' trysting place, for 
they held her to have been faithful unto the end. From all 
over the world travelers came to stand by her grave, and 
chipped away the stone for souveniers. Only the last line 
is now legible, and today, with only "the tears of strangers" 
left, she needs no other monument, according to Bolton. 


EARLY APOTHECARY SHOPS 


Perhaps the earliest apothecary shop in Peabody was owned 
by a Mrs. Blaney in part of the old Deacon Seccombe house at 
149 Main Street. Mrs. Blaney owned this shop up to 1815; 
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according to the Peabody Press in 1867 this apothecary was 
the only one in town at one time. The old house was built 
around 1737, according to the newspaper. Joseph Seccombe, 
a deacon of the South Church, moved into the house in 1765. 
It has been owned by the Linehan family for several years, 
and is still standing on lower Main Street. 


Another early apothecary was conducted by Sylvester 
Proctor. This was a combination apothecary and grocery 
store on Main Street at the site of the former First National 
Building. The original Proctor building is now a residence 
at 31 Elm Street. The Proctor store was where George Peabody 
worked as a youth from 1806 to 1810. Sylvester Proctor also 
served as a selectman of the town for five years. 


Dr. Joseph Shed conducted still another apothecary at 
126 Main Street in 1816, in the old dwelling he purchased 
from General Foster. This house was built in 1664 and de- 
stroyed by fire in 1963. Dr. Shed taught the four Meacom 
brothers, his grandsons, the drug business. 


Besides practicing medicine, Dr. Shed was also town clerk 
from 1835 to 1853. He was a moderator of town meetings and a 
selectman for five years. He was prominent in the Masons, and 
in 1816 the Jordan Lodge of Masons rented part of his building 
for their hall. Dr. Shed was also a justice of the Peace, and 
drew most of the deeds of Peabody in that period. On his death 
in 1853 he was mourned by the citizens of Peabody and Danvers 
whom he had served for many years as town clerk. 


The Dr. Shed apothecary was taken over by Augustus Towne. 
Then it was owned by George Meacom, Dr. Frost, William T. Lee, 
and by the Meacoms again until 1917, when it was sold to Stanley 
Gallagher, who ran it about eight years. The last owner was 
Frederick Lawrence. 


Thomas A. SweetsSer conducted an apothecary at the former 
Elks building on Main Street from 1848 until his death in the 
late 60's. Mr. Sweetser, who also owned the building, resided 
on the upper floors. His estate operated the business until 1888. 


In 1888 George S. Curtis took over the former Sweetser 
apothecary, and remained at that location until 1903, when he 
moved to the then new O'Shea building. Mr. Curtis went on to 
become president of the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank, served 
on the school committee, was a trustee of the J. B. Thomas hospital 
and Peabody Institute, and was a highly respected businessman and 
citizen. This writer's father, Charles A. Wells, managed the 
Curtis drug store for fifteen years before starting his own busi- 
ness in Danvers. 


The old Sweetser apothecary, following Mr. Curtis' removal, 
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was taken over by Arthur Millea who also owned the building. 

It was at the Millea Pharmacy that my father became a Registered 
Pharmacist in 1912. The Millea family later sold the building 
to the Peabody Lodge of Elks, and went out of the drug business 
in, theres en 


Following World War Two, Thomas A. Brady purchased the 
store. He later became president of the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and operated the pharmacy until his death 
inger9io on 


The old landmark, the original Sweetser building erected 
in 1848, was razed in 1970. It, as well as its neighbor, the 
former First National building, was almost prematurely raised 
by dynamite, but the wires and fuse were not large enough to 
set off the numerous sticks of dynamite placed in both build- 
ings in 1970, in what was Peabody's greatest scare. 


D. P. Grosvenor was another early druggist of Peabody. 
He worked for ten years in the old Sylvester Proctor apothe- 
cary, then started his own business in the Proctor store in 
1860. Ten years later he moved into a new building on that 
Site. He was a native of Paxton, Massachusetts. It was at 
this store that Peabody's first Western Union Telegraph office 
was established in 1862; Mr. Grosvenor was the local manager. 
The telegraph office remained there until 1907. 


The drug business had had many changes since the days of 
the old apothecary shops. For several generations the town 
was served on the average by just three apothecaries, but 
Since the 1890's, the number of drug stores has greatly in- 
creased. Only a few years ago there were twenty drug stores 
in Peabody; today that total has been cut to fourteen, the 
lowest for many years despite the large increase in population. 


RAILROAD BATTLES AND CONTROVERSIES 


For many years Peabody struggled hard for railroad service. 
It had to contend with the monied-aristocracy of the state. The 
Fastern railroad tried to force all travel from Salem to East 
Boston and to take a ferry across the harbor to reach the city. 


In 1845 several prominent citizens of Peabody and Salem 
petitioned the legislature for a charter to form a railroad 
to run from Salem through Peabody, Lynnfield, Saugus, connecting 
with the Boston & Maine railroad in Malden, and thus making a 
second line between Salem and Boston. The Eastern railroad was 
up in arms, and stated that a parallel and competing railroad 
between Salem, Peabody, and Boston would mean the death of their 
road. In 1846 Rufus Choate, who started his great law career in 
Peabody, appeared for the petitoners of the new route; Elias 
Hasket Derby represented the Eastern railroad. The project fell 
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through when the legislature gave the petitioners a "leave to 
withdraw." 


In 1846 the Essex Railroad was established between Salem, 
Peabody, Danvers, and on to Lawrence. The Eastern railroad 
fathered this project partly to protect itself, also to tap 
the Boston & Maine territory at Lawrence. In 1846 the Essex 
Railroad was completed through Peabody, and by the following 
year in Danvers. It was recorded that 3,000 persons went over 
the route between Peabody and Danvers on July 4, 1848. 


SOUTH READING RAILROAD 


In 1848 the State Legislature chartered the South Reading 
Railroad through Peabody and South Peabody as a competing line 
with the Eastern Railroad; this was a terrible thorn in Eastern's 
side for some time. The new railroad opened in 1850 from Peabody 
to South Reading where it connected with the Boston & Maine rail- 
road, thus providing service to Boston. Mr. David Pingree was 
president and D. N. Pickering superintendent of the new railroad. 
Its trains also ran from Peabody to Salem on the track of the 
Salem and Lowell railroad. The equipment consisted of elegant 
new 16-wheel passenger cars and powerful locomotives. The trains 
were in charge of "polite and obliging conductors", according to 
an early advertisement. As the fares of this new railroad were 
Slightly lower than the Eastern's, it did not take long for the 
public to avail themselves of the new road. 


During its first year of operation through. Peabody via 
South Reading and on to Boston, the new railroad carried 44,120 
full fare passengers, and 21,120 package ticket passengers; there 
were 8,132 holders of season tickets for a combined total of 
73,372 passengers. Is it any wonder that it was a great thorn 
to the Eastern Railroad. 


This was the railroad that John W. Proctor referred to in 
his major address at the Centennial Celebration of 1852 in which 
he pointed out that if the people of South Danvers had been wise 
enough to keep this railroad within their own control, as they 
should have done, it would have greatly benefitted them. He also 
Stated that it would have annoyed the Eastern road as well. But 
instead they were outwitted, and the boon escaped their gasp. 


In 1851 the directors of the Eastern Railroad managed by 
underhand means and by paying an exorbitant price of $110 a share 
to control the interests in the South Reading railroad. It was 
not legal for the Eastern to own the stock in its existing cor- 
porate capacity; to overcome this, the holdings were placed in 
the names of the various directors. At the next regular meeting 
of the South Reading Railroad the independent management was 
thrown out, and directors and officials of the Eastern Railroad 
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were installed in their places. 


The minority stockholders and the residents of Peabody 
and other towns were soon "up in arms," and petitioned the 
legislature not to legalize the purchase of this railroad 
by the Eastern. After a bitter controversy the Eastern 
accomplished its aim by running only four passenger trains 
daily, which satisfied the legislature, but not the citizens 
of the towns on the road. 


DANVERS RAILROAD VIA WEST PEABODY 


In 1852 the people of Peabody, Danvers, and Georgetown 
retaliated against the Eastern railroad when the legislature 
gave permission for the Danvers Railroad Company and the 
Georgetown Railroad Company to consolidate; the line became 
known as the Georgetown railroad. This railroad ran from 
Newburyport through Georgetown, Topsfield, Danvers, and West 
Peabody to connect with the Boston & Maine road at South Read- 
ing. This made a competing railroad to the Eastern between 
Newburyport, and by connections in Peabody was able to take 
in Salem and Boston. 


When this railroad was finished and open to travel in 
1854, it was leased to the Boston & Maine railroad in spite 
of the strenuous opposition by the Eastern. Travel on the 
Eastern's South Reading branch through Peabody was seriously 
cut into by this new railroad. As a result, a price war 
broke out between the two railroads. 


SALEM AND LOWELL RAILROAD 


This railroad brought about by the Honorable Stephen 
Phillips, was opened on August 1, 1850, when the first train 
Started from Salem. When it reached the Howley Street, Peabody 
Station, the flue in the engine gave way, and another engine 
had to be procured from Salem. The Salem and Lowell Railroad 
ran through the entire length of Peabody with stations and flag 
stops at Central and Railroad Avenues, off Pine Street and 
Phelps Mills in West Peabody near Crystal Lake. 


The Boston & Maine eventually took over this railroad; the 
section from Proctor's Crossing to Route One was taken in re- 
cent years by the City of Peabody by eminent domain once the 
railroad announced it was abandoning this line. The main trunk 
line sewer for West Peabody will be installed over the former 
route of the railroad. 


The various railroads in Peabody were constructed between 
1846 and 1853, and eventually were all owned by the Boston & 
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Maine. The railroads at their peak were able to offer excellent 
accommodations in Peabody for the large crowds that attended 

the Centennial Celebration of 1852, the George Peabody Reception 
of 1856, and the funeral of George Peabody in 1870. As Peabody 
rose to become the leather city of the world, it also was the 
largest railroad freight user north of Boston. 


THE POOR AND ALMHOUSE 


The citizens of Peabody had always shown a liberal spirit 
towards the poor. The first poor farm leased by the town was 
located at the corner of Central and Elm Streets as early as 
1775. The keeper of the farm was John Bushby, who with his son, 
Asa, in 1775 planted the large elm tree that stood for many 
years at that location. 


Most of the early inmates were servants grown to old to 
work, and some of them were negroes. The poor farm was leased 
from the Gardner family up to 1799. At that time Weld Gardner 
sold the farm to Thomas Lee, and in 1803 Mr. Lee sold the pro- 
perty to the overseers of the poor of the town. 


The town in 1809 bought the Samuel Nurse farm on Lynnfield 
Street, South Peabody, which then contained about 116 acres of 
land with frame buildings. It then sold the first poor farm on 
Central Street. This later became the site of the George W. 
Pepper residence and candy factory. 


In 1844 the town erected the large brick almshouse on the 
farm in South Peabody that is still standing there today, now 
used as an office building. It cost the town $13,000 and with 
200 acres of land, the value of the property at that time was 
$24,000. During a great blizzard in 1857 two of the inmates 
suffocated to death in a tragic fire. 


The Female Benevolent Society was formed in Peabody in 
1814, when there was unusual distress among the poor during 
the war with England. The complete collapse of business and 
the high price of clothing were reasons for forming this 
society. The society expanded through the years and has been 
a great service to Peabody ever since. 


The poor farm and almhouse was still in use up to recent 
years when it was developed into the present Peabody Industrial 
Park. 


AQUEDUCT WATER 


Peabody was one of the earliest communities in Massachusetts 
to enjoy the privileges of water conveyed by aqueduct. On 
March 9, 1797 the Salem and South Danvers (Peabody) Aqueduct 
Co. was incorporated with a capital of $10,000. It originally 
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Supplied water from a group of natural springs near Spring 
Pond in South Peabody. 


The first primitive reservoir consisted of a large hogs- 
head sunk in the ground, from which wooden logs of 3-inch 
bore conducted the water from Peabody to Salem. When the 
Eastman Gelatine Corporation constructed a new dam at Sydney's 
Pond a few years ago, the men found one of the old wooden 
water mains. William Gray, a famous merchant of Salem, was 
the first president of the company. 


The operations of the company were extended as the demand 
for water increased, and in 1834 an iron pipe was laid. A 
stone reservoir was built in 1850 with a capacity of 652,000 
gallons of water. 


The water supply proved inadequate to the needs of Salem, 
and in 1869 it obtained its supply from Wenham Lake. In 1873 
Peabody purchased the aqueduct, pond, and all the company's 
equipment; since that date it has had its own municipal water 


supply. 


MILITARY COMPANIES 


All through the history of Peabody a great deal of in- 
terest was taken in military matters. When the War of 1812 
started there were three companies of militia in Peabody and 
Danvers. They were known as the Artillery, the Militia 
Company of Infantry, and a company of Exempts, made up of 
volunteers exempted from regular military duty. This Exempt 
company was commanded by the veteran General Gideon Foster. 


The Artillery was under the command of Captain Jesse 
Putnam who was assisted by First Lieutenant David Foster and 
Second Lieutenant Benjamin Goodridge, who later operated the 
Essex Coffee House in Peabody Square. Lewis Allen, after- 
wards a prominent citizen of Peabody who built the Allen 
block, was one of the youngest in this company. 


The uniform worn by the Artillery was elaborate. The 
hat consisted of a chapeau debras cap with a long white 
plume tipped with red. The red coat was long-skirted with 
white trimmings, the waistcoat white, breeches buff and 
buckled at the knees, and long boots. Each soldier wore a 
sword in a belt with shoulder strap, and each had his hair 
powdered. The cut of the coat was the same as that worn by 
the officers in the Revolution. 


The Militia Company of Infantry was commanded by Captain 
Daniel Preston and Robert S. Daniels was a Lieutenant. The 
meeting place in time of alarm was the "green", which was then 
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OAK HILL ESTATE OF JACOB C. ROGERS now site of Northshore Shopping Center. 
Built in 1800 by Capt. Nathaniel West, it contained many famous carvings of 
Samuel McIntire. It was occupied by St.Joseph Juniorate from 1922 - 1955. 


This building was torn down in 1856, and three of its rooms are at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
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really a green in front of the old South Church in Peabody 
Square. 


Following the War of 1812 a new military company was 
formed, the Danvers Light Infantry, of which there were 
Originally forty-eight members chiefly from South Danvers. 
This was organized in 1818, and the first officers were 
Captain Robert S. Daniels, Lieutenant Abner Sanger, and 
Ensign Allen Gould. 


The uniform of the light infantry consisted of blue 
"swallowtail" coat with gold buttons, a white or buff waist- 
coat and pantaloons, a high stiff cap adorned with gold trimming 
with a tall plume. At one time helmets were worn. The old 
armory for the company stood for many years at the end of 
Cabbage Lane now Holten Street. 


An illustration of the encampment of the Light Infantry 
in 1828, on the green in front of the old South Church, was 
painted by Gideon Foster, the son of General Foster. For many 
years this painting was owned by General William Sutton, and 
later was presented by his son, General Eben Sutton, to the 
town. It is now located at the Peabody Institute. The light 
infantry was commanded by Captain William Sutton at the time 
of the painting in 1828. 


The light infantry continued as an active organization 
until about 1850. On September 10, 1862, past and present 
members were called upon to do escort duty to a company of 
volunteers for the Civil War. On a very brief notice, over 
a hundred of the past members gathered together, including 
Sixteen of the original forty-eight. Captain Robert S. 
Daniels, the first commander, led the parade, and General 
William Sutton acted as a lieutenant, and other well-known 
citizens were chosen to fill the various officers. This 
parade was the last appearance of the old Light Infantry 
from Peabody. 


OAK HILL ESTATE - NOW NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER 


As mentioned under the land grants, this was part of the 
early land grant to Colonel Thomas Reed in 1636. It was ac- 
quired by Daniel Epes, the famous school teacher of Salem, in 
1701, and then by Elias Haskett Derby in 1776. 


When Elias Haskett Derby died in 1799, he left an estate 
that exceeded a million dollars, the largest fortune listed in 
the United States in that century. The large farm in Peabody 
was divided; the area now owned by the Northshore Shopping 
Center and the Northshore Garden Apartments went to his daughter, 
Elizabeth, who was married to Captain Nathaniel West. 
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Upon the site of the present shopping center, the Wests, 
about 1800, built the beautiful Oak Hill mansion. It was 
described as one of the most magnificent homes of that period, 
at the time of its construction one of the most notable ever 
erected, and was designed by a celebrated English architect. 
Originally it was much larger than the views of it show. A 
few years after the death of Mrs. West, two sections were cut 
off and moved to 34 Chestnut Street, Salem, where they were 
incorporated into the house still standing there today. 


All through the Oak Hill mansion were examples of the 
famous carvings of Samuel McIntire. The first description 
of the estate is recorded by the Reverend William Bentley, 
who visited the Wests in October of 1801: 


Through the great pasture we passed to the 
house erected by Mr. West, and executed in 
the taste and under the direction of his wife, 
the eldest daughter of the late. BE. H. Derby. 
Its front eastward commands a most extensive 
prospect. The house in front is of two stories 
with four equal rooms. The apartments are 
finished in as good order as any I have seen. 
The furniture was rich but never violated the 
chastity Of correct taste. The family of «Esau 
Collins joined us to enjoy the rich beauties 
which multiplied around us. The pictures were 


excellent. The paper and linen hangings were 
Superb. The movable furniture, rich, uniform 
but simple. The Mirrors were large and gave 


full view of every one who passed, and were 
intended for the house in Town, but were ex- 
changed as those for this Seat were too large. 
The markee Bed was preferred to the full bed 

font tsyeanmp ici ty. It was surmounted by a 
golden eagle. The work of the room was finished 
by the needle of Mrs. West. The sbackepartwos 
the house combines every convenience belonging 
to the farm house of the elegant Country seat. 
We could not enumerate the beauties we saw. 


DIVORCE OF THE WESTS 


Just two years after his visit to the West's Dr. Bentley 
stated in his diary that Elizabeth Derby West, after a long 
quarrel had left her husband, and had taken up lodgings in 
Salem; sadly she had become the "make game of the public 
spleen." 


In 1806 when the case was to be brought to trial, Dr. 
Bentley stated that Mrs. West had fallen in love with her 
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husband wonderfully, and had now as wonderfully eloped, and 
sued for divorce. 


Mrs. West was described as having the rigid temper of 
her father (E. H. Derby) and the vanity of her mother, who 
was a Crowninshield, and contrary to the will of her father 
and friends had persisted in marrying West. She was aided 
in the trial by her brother, General E. H. Derby, who had a 
private quarrel with West to avenge. At the trial Bentley 
stated that Mrs. West displayed all the sweepings of the 
Brothels of Boston, and all the vile wretches of Salem, Marble- 
head, Cape Ann, etc. in order to prove the incontinency of 
Captain West. 


The divorce was granted and Mrs. West was given the farm 
and real estate in Peabody plus $3,000 a year. Dr. Bentley 
revealed that Mrs. West was capable of the utmost malignity, 
and her brother, General E. H. Derby had aided a malicious 
prosecution. Captain West's behavior was more honorable, and 
he remained in public favor. 


In 1814 Elizabeth Derby West died at her farm in Peabody 
at the age of 52. Since her divorce she had told her tale 
all over New England, and according to the Reverend Bentley 
lived in many public places, had been the sport of the thought- 
less, without any fault but her lack of discretion. She was a 
woman of understanding, guiltless of all the low vices but 
those of defamation. 


She had spent her last years at her estate in Peabody 
which she had decorated and furnished. Her estate was 100,000 
pounds, a considerable sum for that period, and was distributed 
among her children. Her plate was elegant and vast according 
to Bentley. 


Mrs. West was buried in a manner different from the 
customs of that period, and similar to the way she had lived. 
The body was brought from Peabody in the local hearse, and 
was followed by seven coaches and two chaises. Only the re- 
latives and minister attended the funeral, and she was buried 
at the Derby family tomb in Salem. Before her death she had 
refused to be buried with her ancestors, and several tales 
surrounded her for refusing the family tomb. At the last 
moment she gave her approval. 


Captain Nathaniel West, her husband, was born in Salem 
in 1756 and died in 1851. His career was in commerce and he 
pursued it with success until he amassed a large fortune. He 
was described as being of fine figure and of majectic mien 
and gait. Following Mrs. West death, Oak Hill became the 
property of her children, and later of her former husband, 
Captain West. It remained in the West family until 1850. 
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ROGERS FAMILY 


The Rogers family acquired the property from the West's 
in 1850, and the first of that illustrious family to occupy 
the estate was Richard S. Rogers, who married Elizabeth 
Pickman in 1847. He was listed with the "Rich Men" of 
Massachusetts. The last of that family "to occupy Oak HEE 
were Mr. & Mrs. Jacob C. Rogers. It was during the Rogers 
ownership of this estate, that the name Oak Hill was given 
to. it. Large sums of money were expended on the grounds 
and property, and this estate was described in HISTORIC 
HOMES OF NEW ENGLAND by Mary Northend during the Rogers 
ownership. 


The name "Oak Hill" derived from a great oak tree, not- 
able for its symmetry and height, located to the left of the 
tree-lined avenue that led to the house. The house was in 
the center of well laid out grounds, far back from the road, 
at the front a wide stretch of lawn interspersed with trees. 
The main avenue that started from the stone gate on Andover 
Street was lined on both sides by magnificent trees, many 
of which were planted at the time the house was built in 1800. 


There were also scattered throughout the estate catalpa 
trees, weeping mulberry, and other species. The greatest 
feature of the grounds was a large lotus pond that contained 
many varieties of the Egyptian lotus; at times over one hun- 
dred of those blossoms opened at once. At the rear of the 
house was a lily pond that included the Cape Cod lily, the 
blue, pink, and white. 


The entire grounds covered an area of 200 acres, laid 
out at the front and sides in lawns resembling those of 
England. The rear consisted of a background of flowers, 
and beyond were extensive grain fields and vegetable gardens. 


The furniture in the beautiful house contained rare 
pieces of Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Chippendale. Practically 
all of those pieces of furniture were heirlooms that descended 
from generation to generation in the Rogers family. 


There were many famous paintings throughout the house. 
One over the fireplace, "Saturday Evening", was by Michel 
Felice Corne, an artist who came to this area in one of 
Derby's ships. This painting is a copy of William Redmore 
Bigg's, exhibited at the Royal Academy in London in 1792. 
Another of Corne's paintings called "Sunday Morning" was 
over the mantel in the parlor. Both can be seen today at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, as well as three of the 
McIntyre rooms from the Oak Hill mansion. 


Of the Rogers family that resided at Oak Hill, perhaps 
the most noted was Jacob C. Rogers. He was the son of Richard 
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and Sarah (Crowninshield) Rogers born in 1828. When a young 
man he had a business connection with J. B. Glover & Co., of 
Boston, brokers in East India merchandise. He remained with 
the firm until the early 1870's. 


Mr. Rogers married Elizabeth P. Peabody, the daughter of 
Colonel Francis Peakody. In the 1870's he became a partner 
of Junius Spencer Morgan & Co. The company was the successor 
of George Peabody & Co. In 1854 George Peabody took in as a 
partner Junius Morgan. 


Jacob C. Rogers remained in London as a partner of Morgan 
until 1879, when he retired and returned to the United States. 
Re-locating in Boston, he was the agent and attorney for the 
J. S. Morgan Co. of London, and also for what later became J. 
Pierpoint Morgan & Co. of New York. He was associated with the 
Morgans up to the time of his death. Thus the city of Peabody 
had a relationship with the House of Morgan through its illus- 
trious son, George Peabody who founded it, and through Jacob 
Rogers. 


Old timers recall the days when J. Pierpoint Morgan would 
arrive on a special train in Peabody, and then was driven to 
the Oak Hill estate of Jacob Rogers. Many people were employed 
each season on the huge farm that was a part of this estate. 


In 1921, upon the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers in her 
93rd year, the Rogers ownership of this property came to a 
Epose. The following is part of a tribute paid to her in the 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


With quiet dignity characteristic of her, 
Mrs. Rogers has passed from this world mourned 
PyeaenosteOre alia sorts: andmconattionssoromen,. 
her friends, who loved and admired her. Mrs. 
Rogers was one of the last of a vanishing age. 
Not in our time and perhaps in no future time, 
will there be any Grand Dame who, with the 
tradition of heredity and of a period before 
the march of democracy, will live with elegance 
and exquisite refinement, yet with a certain 
Simplicity and far reaching hospitality. 


The Oak Hill estate was sold to the Xavier Brothers College 
then located in Virginia, and the St. Joseph Juniorate was 
established at the Rogers estate on November 28, 1922. Prior 
to the sale of the property to the Juniorate, part of the 
interior finish, designed by McIntire, was sold to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. In the spring of 1955, Allied Stores of 
New York acquired the property, and subsequently has erected 
the North Shore Shopping Center. 
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The Oak Hill mansion was torn down in August 1956; for 
several weeks previous, the work of McIntire such as the 
staircase, mantels, large arches and doors, was removed. 

Some of these pieces were given by Allied Stores to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. They became 
part of a special wing dedicated to early American architec- 
ture. Others were incorporated in the Jordan Marsh store in 
Peabody. These included four exterior columns and a McIntire 
door and frame. 


MYSTERY OF THE OLD CHURCH BELL 


In 1813 the South Congregational Society of Peabody was 
much vexed by some person who "Sacriligiously and repeatedly 
robbed this house of God of the tongue of its bell," anda 
reward of twenty dollars was offered for his apprehension. 


The bell was small for a church tower, and the youth of 
that period were very much dissatisfied with it. Repeated 
efforts to persuade their elders to replace the old bell 
failed, so they laid a plan to deprive it of its tongue. The 
elders were wroth at the sacriledge. 


Another tongue was put in, but before the next Sunday 
arrived, that too was stolen! The final result was just what 
the youngsters wished and anticipated, when a new bell much 
larger was provided in 1814 at a cost of $675. 


Great mystery hung over the episode, but after a while 
it became well known that the youth of the parish were the 
offenders. 


THE DEVILS DISHFUL 


"Devils Dishful" is the name of that area of West Peabody 
by the Dishful Pond on Lake and Winona Streets. There have 
been several versions of the origin of that name. Hanson in 
his history of the town gave this version. 


A husking party was assembled in the area, 
and while the people were working in the barn 
in preparation for the party, some young rogues 
who were uninvited dug a passage through the 
wall of the house. This led them to the oven, 
and they abstracted with its savory contents. 
They conveyed the contents to an old ruined 
building in that area, where they intended to 
rej}Cice “an their all .gotteniiains- 


While they were celebrating, an old negro 
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who formerly dwelt in the dilapidated mansion 
had just returned and sought a night's lodging 
imetche cel lay.. Hearing the noise of the young 
rogues he ascended through a trap door, and 
seeing the food began to eat. His presence, 
of course, alarmed the young revellers, and 
they left the house in haste. They immediately 
encountered the people from the husking party 
to whom they related their adventure, but 
omitted the account of their theft. Those in 
the husking party then revealed the mysterious 
story of the stolen pudding and beans. 


Strengthened by numbers, all then went to 
the old building, where they saw the strange 
being at his meal, and to their overworked 
imagination he had horns, hoofs, and a brimstone 
breath. Fear soon drove them to their homes, 
and when they returned the next day, only a 
adfshtul of pumpkin’ pie was ‘left-on the ‘table iby 
the greedy Devil. 


Thus the name was born for that section of Peabody. 
Hanson's history was published in 1848; thus the name was 
established prior to that year. The Dishful Pond later 
became famous for its Egyptian Lotus plants that bloomed in 
August, and was a great tourist attraction. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN 1831 


The first post office in Peabody was established on 
November 30, 1831, during the administration of President 
Andrew Jackson. It followed a petition of a committee of the 
town to set up a post office between "the Old Meeting House 
(South Church) and Pooles Bridge." Peabody's first post 
office was located in the then new Allen block in Peabody 
Square. 


Before the post office was established, mail for Peabody 
was brought in by a mounted carrier from Salem, somewhat like 
the pony express. The first post office served Peabody and 
Danvers until 1844, when one was established at Danversport. 


Dr. Joseph Osgood was Peabody's first postmaster from 
1831 to 1845. He was succeeded by Sylvanus Dodge in 1845, 
who handled the mails until 1852, when Caleb Lowe was appointed. 
Lowe held that office only until 1853, when Dodge was again 
reappointed after a change in administration. 


Mr. Dodge served as postmaster to 1855, when he joined his 
illustrious son, Major General Greenville M. Dodge, who gave 
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valuable service to the Union during the Civil War. Green- 
ville was later to be known as the man who built the Union 
Pacific railroad. The Dodge family first came to Peabody 
Ly hood. 


Albert R. Fiske became the next postmaster and served 
until 1861, when Daniel Woodbury was appointed. It was 
during the administration of Mr. Woodbury that the post 
office was the scene of several robberies. So much excite- 
emnt and suspicion were aroused that the assistant in the 
office, the son of Mr. Woodbury, was arrested and imprisoned. 


Upon the arrest of Mr. Woodbury's son, the chief assistant 
of the Salem Office was placed in charge of the Peabody office 
while matters underwent an investigation. Postmaster Wood- 
bury resigned and was succeeded by Fitch Poole in June of 
TS O2'. 


For five or six weeks under Mr. Poole there were no 
irregularities, than more valuable letters were lost, and 
the new officials found themselves exposed to the same vexa- 
tions and charges that had confronted the Woodbury's. 


The mystery was finally solved when Daniel F. Cate was 
observed robbing the Bailey and Sanders shoe factory where 
Klemm's bakery is today. Cate escaped from his captors, 
but the loot he acquired was recovered that included many 
post office items stolen. Daniel Woodbury and his son were 
exonorated, and the father succeeded Fitch Poole as post- 
master in 1863, and served until 1866. 


Captain Windsor M. Ward, the first Civil War veteran to 
be appointed, became the next postmaster when President Grant 
named him in 1866. It was during Captain Ward's first term 
that the post office was moved from the Allen block to the 
Upton block at Lowell and Foster Streets, where it remained 
until 1886 when it moved to the Thomas block at 12 Peabody 
Square. 


George Randall appointed by President Arthur succeeded 
Captain Ward. On his removal, Captain Ward was again appointed 
and held that position until 1887. He served as postmaster 
for almost twenty years. 


Thomas H. Jackman followed, appointed by President Cleve- 
land in 1887, reappointed by President Harrison, and served 
up to 1900. Postmaster Jackman, who had a distinguished 
service in the Civil War, came to Peabody in 1870. He con- 
ducted a sheepskin business up to 1879 when he was disabled 
in a railroad accident. During his administration the post 
office was elevated in class, receipts increased, and carrier 
service for free delivery came in 1890. The post office moved 
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again to the Allen block in 1890 and had larger quarters. 


Captain W. F. Wiley was appointed by President McKinley 
in 1900, reappointed by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 
and 1908, and retired in 1913. He was succeeded by Dennis J. 
Dullea in 1913, who was the first postmaster of Peabody since 
the Civil War who was not a veteran of that war. 


The post office was moved to the new O'Shea building at 
Main and Foster Streets in 1906. Dennis Dullea served as 
postmaster until 1922 and was followed by William F. Searl, 
1922 to 1931. The post office was once again moved in the 
1930's to the old Hotel Foster building on Foster Street that 
was enlarged for that purpose by Thomas O'Shea. 


Walter F. Williams succeeded Mr. Searl as postmaster from 
1931 to 1936, and was followed by former Mayor J. Leo Sullivan, 
who was to hold that position longer than any of his predeces- 
sors. The present Peabody post office was built during the 
administration of Mr. Sullivan in 1940. The present postmaster 
of Peabody is John J. Quinlan. 


BANKS 


The first bank in Peabody was the Danvers Bank, later known 
as the South Danvers Bank, incorporated as a state bank in 1825 
with a capital of $150,000. The first president was William 
SutOn, or. 


This bank served both Peabody and Danvers until the 
Village Bank of Danvers was chartered in 1836. The first 
location of the South Danvers National Bank was in the Sylvester 
Osborn house on Main Street, nearly opposite Washington Street. 
It later moved to the brick building at the corner of Main and 
Holten Streets now used as a dwelling. It became a National 
bank in 1865. 


In 1892 the bank erected a brick building on Main Street 
at the site of the present Warren Five Cents Savings Bank. 
The building and fixtures were listed at $45,105 in its state- 
ment. 


On September 19, 1900 the old South Danvers National Bank 
suspended business after seventy-five years in Peabody. The 
bank failure was a blow to the citizens of Peabody, and was 
followed by the arrest of its cashier. In 1906 the bank build- 
ing was sold to the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank. 
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WARREN NATIONAL BANK 


The second bank to be established in Peabody was the 
Warren National Bank, now known as the Merchants-Warren 
National Bank, incorporated in 1832. It was organized as 
a state bank, named after General Joseph Warren, the Revolu- 
tionary War hero who was killed at Bunker Hill. This bank 
was incorporated with a capital of $250,000, and was located 
in the Allen block in Peabody Square. The first president 
was Jonathan Shove, a prominent Peabody tanner. 


In 1854 the bank acquired the site of its present build- 
ing in Peabody Square for the sum of $4,000. A record of the 
directors revealed that $8,000 was to be spent on the build- 
ing. During the construction, on May 3, 1855, James W. Jacobs, 
17 years old, was killed by a derrick while playing about the 
building. 


The Warren Bank was originally located on the second 
floor of the building and had as its neighbor the Warren Five 
Cents Savings Bank. The first floor of the building was oc- 
cupied by stores for several years. In 1864 the bank became 
a National Bank, and moved to the first floor in LS 
1890 the Savings Bank joined the Warren Bank on the first 
floor. 


In 1906 the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank acquired the 
South Danvers National Bank building, and the National Bank 
took over the entire first floor of the building. In w9d7 
the bank was remodelled at ten times the original cost of 
the butiding an=1355- 


In the early 1850's it was voted that all bills issued 
by the bank contain a vignette of George Peabody; on Christmas 
1854, half sheets of bills of various denominations, each 
bearing his picture, were presented to Mr. Peabody with the 
compliments of the directors. This issue of money later was 
counterfeited; a bill of the counterfeit make occasionally 
showed up at the bank. 


The second floor of the building was occupied at one 
time by Charles A. Burdett, a Peabody boy who founded the 
Burdett Business College. The Jordan Lodge of Masons occupied 
the third floor of the building for over one hundred years, 
and the first location of the Peabody Historical Society was 
in this building. 


Today the old Warren Bank has merged with the Merchants 
Bank of Salem, and both are associated with the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. The old bank building has had a face 
lifting that cost $75,000 a few years ago. 


The following have served as Presidents of the Warren 
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National Bank through the years: Jonathan Shove 1832-1838; 
Kendall Osborn 1838-1842; Elijah W. Upton 1842-1850; Lewis 
Allen 1850-1886; Caleb Osborn 1886-1894; Nathaniel Symonds 
1894-1906; Harry F. Walker 1906-1909; Lyman P. Osborn 1909- 
1933; and Harry Trask from 1933 to the merger with the 
Merchants Bank of Salem. 


WARREN FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK 


The third bank established in Peabody was the Warren 
Five Cents Savings Bank, incorporated in 1854. This bank 
started business in the banking rooms of the old Warren 
Bank. At that time both banks operated in the same room 
with the clerks waiting on customers of either bank. 


In 1855 both banks moved to the second floor of the 
present Merchants-Warren Bank building. The first president 
was Dr. George Osborn. In 1890 the bank moved to the first 
floor, and a telephone was installed and used by both banks. 
Later the law required both banks to use separate quarters. 


In 1907 the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank moved to its 
present location when it acquired the South Danvers National 
Bank building. This was a three-story structure; the base- 
ment occupied by Randall's barbershop. The bank occupied the 
first floor. The Odd Fellows had their offices and banquet 
hall on the second floor, and the lodge rooms on the third 
ELoor. 


The Savings Bank remodelled the building extensively 
in 1936. The upper floors were taken off, the banking rooms 
moved to the street level, and the facilities were enlarged. 
Remodelling of the building cost $75,000, the vault door and 
furnishings another $15,000. 


In 1964 this Bank was enlarged to more than double its 
size when it acquired the Whidden buildings, and made an 
addition at that site on Main Street. 


The Warren Five Cents Savings Bank today ranks with the 
larger ones of that type in Massachusetts. The presidents 
through the years have been: Dr. George Osborn 1854-1874; 
Stephen Blaney 1874-1875; Rufus Brown 1875-1904; Arthur F. 
Poole 1904-1927; Abbott B. Galloupe 1927-1936; George S. 
Curtis 1936-1945; Harry G. Griffen 1945-1958; Paul M. Mac- 
Gregor’ ‘1958-1970; and’ John*® J.) Kline in“1970. 


PEABODY COOPERATIVE BANK 


The last bank established while Peabody was a town, was 
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the Peabody Cooperative Bank. In April 1888 a meeting of 
citizens was held at the Peabody Institute addressed by 
Lieutenant Governor John Q. A. Brackett, later to become 
Governor of Massachusetts. Governor Brackett was one of 
the foremost advocates of the new form of cooperative 
Savings and loaning. 


As a result of that meeting the Peabody Cooperative Bank 
was formed on May 12, 1888, with fifteen directors. The 
first President was George F. Sanger; P. H. O'Conor, Vice- 
President, and the Secretary and Treasurer was Henry F. 
Walker. 


The bank was first located in O. B. Chadwick's insurance 
office, rent free. As the business increased a suite of rooms 
in the Thomas block at 12 Peabody Square was hired. Later the 
bank moved to the street floor in the building when an addition 
was made to it. 


In 1952 the present colonial brick building was erected on 
Main Street. The bank assets grew from $13,160 in 1888 to 
over $7,000,000 in 1952. More recent history about this bank 
will be found elsewhere in this volume. 


The Presidents were George F. Sanger 1888-1896; Patrick 
H. O'Conor 1896-1938 (42 years) Daniel C. Manning 1938-1953; 
and William J. D. Ratcliff since 1953. 


CHIEF MAUNGWANDAUS ARRIVED IN 1850 


An Ojibeway Indian Chief named Maungwandaus and a few of 
his followers settled in Peabody in 1850. They originally 
belonged to that tribe of Indians who settled in Michigan 
and Wisconsin and the Great Lakes. The Chief and his squaw 
with his sons, Peewash and Judekey, and others of his tribe, 
had travelled in the United States and Europe where they gave 
entertainment and sold Indian goods and medicines. 


When the Chief returned from Europe, his squaw died and 
his tribe had broken up, so that but a few of them came to 
Peabody. They boarded with Thomas Trask at the corner of 
Main and Wallis Streets, where they preferred to sleep on 
the floor. 


The land in the rear of the present Peabody Institute 
was at that time a canal, and the mill pond near Peabody 
Square was still in existence. Upon this water the Indians 
had several canoes. Chief Maungwandaus was raised in Jordan 
Lodge of Masons in 1850. After leaving Peabody it was stated 
that the Chief and his tribe were heating for New York State. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The Centennial Celebration of the original old town of 
Danvers, that included Peabody and Danvers, was held in Peabody 
on June 16, 1852. The festivities marked one hundred years of 
separate municipal existence from Salem. 


From an early hour vehicles of all descriptions poured 
into Peabody from the neighboring towns, crowded with men, 
women, and children, while each train brought in many more. 
By the time the large parade began, the streets were lined 
with a moving multitude of happy people, and the windows of 
the local dwellings were filled with beaming eyes and smiling 
faces, according to a book published by the town. 


The route of the parade was adorned with flags of all 
nations, streamers, triumphal arches bearing inscriptions, 
and evergreens and flowers. The Lexington Monument on 
Washington Street was handsomely decorated, as were numerous 
houses. 


The parade was a mile and a half long, and in its various 
divisions was a portraiture of the manners and customs of the 
ancestors of the town's inhabitants. It also showed the pro- 
gress made by the town in the one hundred year period. 


The parade included the Salem Mechanic Light Infantry 
with the Salem Brass band. The fire department followed, 
engines and companies of men from Peabody and Danvers - 
nearly four hundred men in gay uniforms, two bands, and seven 
hand fire engines. 


The civic procession consisted of invited guests, clergy, 
committee of arrangements, orator and poet, and town authori- 
ties. All rode in open barouches. Among the group were 
Governor Boutwell, Amasa Walker, the Secretary of State, 

C. W. Upham, Mayor of Salem, Judge White of Salem, and several 
other prominent people of the area. 


The antique floats came next, and among them was a huge 
block of granite on a platform which workmen were hammering 
into a millstone. Peabody granite had been used for this 
purpose for many years. A pottery shop with the apparatus 
of 1752 in full operation was also a feature. 


The schools representation was a most beautiful feature 
of the parade; some 1,500 pupils from the schools of Peabody 
and Danvers participated. After the public schools came a 
gay chariot, called LADY ESSEX containing fifty young misses, 
the pupils of the private schools of Miss Sarah Pierce and 
Miss Mary Chase, both located in Peabody. 
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THE DINNER 


Following the exercises at the South Church, the line 
of ticket holders to the Dinner was formed and proceeded to 
a large canvas pavilion, on the Crowninshield estate near 
BuxtonessHslis 


The procession that entered the pavilion under the 
escort of the military and firemen, occupied the tables 
which had been spread for 1,200 persons. Nearby was the 
other large tent containing some 1,500 school children. 
After the dinner, several prominent speakers addressed the 
gathering. 


It was at the Centennial Dinner that the first gifts 
of George Peabody were offered in a letter acknowledging his 
invitation to the celebration. The letter read by Judge 
John W. Proctor contained a sentiment by Mr. Peabody, which 
was to became the motto of endowments made by him for the 
benefit of education: EDUCATION - A DEBT DUE FROM THE PRESENT 
TO FUTURE GENERATIONS. This was for the establishment of the 
present Peabody Institute in Peabody. 


OUTSTANDING CITIZENS 1752-1855 
HONORABLE DANIEL P. KING - UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN 


He was born in Peabody on January 8, 1801 the son of 
Daniel and Phoebe (Upton) King, who came from families long 
settled in the town. King attended local schools, then a 
school at Saco, Maine, and Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1823. 


He took up the study of law, but he had no taste for 
that profession. The agricultural life held the greatest 
attraction for him. In 1824:the married Sarah iP. Flint ane 
they resided at the Flint farm in West Peabody. The gambrel 
roof house they lived in is still standing, now used as a 
kindergarten. 


Daniel P. King was elected a State Representative in 
1835. He led the fight for establishing the Board of 
Education in Massachusetts, and for several normal schools. 
He was instrumental in establishing a college for agriculture 
at Harvard. 


In 1837 he was elected a State Senator from Essex County. 
He served in the Senate for four years, and as President of 
that body for two years. In 1842 he was again elected a 
Representative, and also elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. King's known opposition to slavery attracted 
votes that could not be obtained by other Whig candidates. 
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Having served seven years in the State Legislature, he 
went on to Congress as a Representative in 1843. He took a 
strong part in the exciting debates of that period. He pre- 
sented the resolves of the Massachusetts Legislature opposing 
the annexation of Texas. He also was involved in the great 
debates over slaves and free negroes in the District of 
Columbia. 


In 1844 a Southern member of Congress interrupted Mr. 
King as he was presenting resolves of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature relating to slavery, and asked him whether the petitions 
had been signed and prepared by a runaway slave from Virginia. 
Mr. King replied, that he presumed the petition was stgned by 
freemen only, for tn Massachusetts they had no staves, but 
every man created in the tmage of hts Maker. At this point 
the angry slavery supporters attempted to suppress him; but 
raising his voice to its full power he was heard above the up- 
roar stating owes allegiance to Him alone. 


The impression of personal power was so great, that even 
though he was declared out of order by the Speaker, he was 
able to finish his speech. Never again was an attempt made 
to silence him. From that day on he was a marked leader. 


King served on important committees in Congress and was 
successful in urging reforms, obtaining support for education 
and public improvements. The Mexican War met with his strenuous 
Opposition; he declared that he wished his epitaph might say of 
him, - a lover of peace, of Liberty, of his Country - he voted 
agatnst the Mextcan War. He also was a sincere friend of the 
soldier, and in 1850 made an earnest effort on behalf of the 
Wecerans of the War of 1812. 


King was held in such high esteem that he was kept on as 
Chairman of the Committee of Accounts by both political parties. 
He also served as Chairman on numerous other committees. 


His death on July 25, 1850 brought a shock deeply felt 
throughout the country. In Congress, and in the press sincere 
tributes were paid to his memory. Mr. King's political life 
had been at its prime when he left Washington never to return. 
It was the belief of many that if he had lived, he would have 
been within a short time Governor of Massachusetts. 


DR. ANDREW NICHOLS 


The highly respected and beloved physician of Peabody, Dr. 
Andrew Nichols, was born in Danvers in 1785, the son of Andrew 
and Eunice Nichols. The first of his ancestors to settle in 
this country was William Nichols who received grants of land in 
Brooksby (Peabody) and settled on them in 1638. 
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Dr. Nichols was the old country doctor we hear about, who 
traveled countless miles in treating his patients in all kinds 
of weather. He began his practice of medicine in Peabody in 
1808. He soon attained a leading position as a physician, and 
his energetic disposition and public spirit brought him to 
prominence in town affairs. 


He was chosen the first master of Jordan Lodge of Masons 
in 1808. He was a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and gave the first lecture on botany ever delivered in 1818. 

He served as president of the South Essex Medical Society, 
first president of the Essex County Natural Historical Society 
in 1836, and the latter became the Essex Institute of Salem, 
Dr. Nichols served as its president until 1845. One of the 
founders of the Essex Agriculture Society, he delivered the 
address at its first cattle show in 1820. 


Dr. Nichols served as town moderator, was one of the 
founders of the First Unitarian Church in Peabody, and an 
active temperance man. An intimate friend of George Peabody 
Since his boyhood, it was Sylvester Proctor's drug store that 
the doctor removed a wen from young Peabody's forehead. He 
remained friendly and corresponded with George Peabody 
through the years. 


Many poems and hymns were written by Dr. Nichols; among 
them the long centennial poem of the old town of Danvers. 
Dr. Nichols died in Peabody in 1853, and was buried in Monu- 
mental Cemetery on Wallis Street; his monument bore the 
inscription: Erected by the frtends of Humantty to Humantty's 
Frtend. 


JOHN W. PROCTOR 


For more than half a century John W. Proctor was one of 
the best known and most marked men in Peabody. For nearly two 
generations he was a prominent and efficient actor in all of 
the towns social, moral, and political enterprises, and was 
identified with its progress and history. He was born in 
Peabody at the old Proctor House in 1791, the son of Captain 
Johnson (who served in the Revolution), and Lydia (Waters) 
Proctor. He was a lineal descendant of John Proctor, the 
witchcraft martyr. 


In his youth he was acquainted with George Peabody, and 
attended the school next to the South Church. He went on to 
study law, and was a graduate of Harvard College. He started 
his law practice around 1819, was a magistrate of the county 
for a long period, and had large experience as a trial justice. 


Before he began his legal practice, he was engaged in 
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teaching and surveying. He was greatly interested in agricul- 
ture, acquiring a taste for it upon his father's farm at 
Proctor's Crossing, now the Raponi residence and the Centre- 
field housing development. He served as treasurer of the 
Essex Agricultural Society, and was one of its founders. He 
also served as its president for a considerable term. 


Proctor served as a member of the school committee for 
Oven aoquarter-offa’ century. osolt-was through his’ threateto 
sue the old town of Danvers that high schools for both Peabody 
and Danvers were established in 1850. 


He served for many years as town moderator, and took a 
particularly active part in all town affairs. He religiously 
believed in the oldfashioned town meeting. He started the 
project for the centennial celebration in 1852, and through 
his efforts brought about its great success. 


Up to a certain period of his life he had been prosperous 
in business and accumulated a handsome estate. Then reverses 
came, but they did not dishearten him. Then came bereavements, 
and at last total blindness when he retired to the privacy of 
his home on Washington Street. 


When he died in 1874, it was stated in the PEABODY PRESS 
that he resembled in many ways the John Proctor of 1692 who 
so boldly denounced the magistrates and ministers. John W. 
Proctor had the same herculean frame, the same force and 
energy, and the same boldness in spirit and language as his 
ancestor. From first to last he stood for good order and 
morality, for temperance, education, and religion. 


RUFUS CHOATE 


Next to Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate was regarded as the 
greatest of New England lawyers. He was born in Essex in 1799, 
and started his famous legal career in Peabody. While a 
resident of Peabody he was elected a State Representative 
in 1825-1826, and a State Senator in 1827. 


He was married in Peabody, and two of his children were 
born in the town. His first office was in an old saltbox 
house on the site of the former Elks building on Main Street. 
He never failed to regard with special favor the people of 
Peabody, and they watched with admiration and pride his 
brilliant career. It was from them that he received his 
first public honors. 


It waS mainly through the exertions of his friends in 
Peabody that he obtained his nomination and subsequent election 
to the United States Congress in 1830. He was opposed for the 
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nomination by the Honorable Benjamin Crowninshield of Salem, 
and the contest for the nomination was short but successful. 
His election was attained through the exertions of the 
Honorable Jonathan Shove, the Honorable R. S. Daniels, and 
Benjamin Goodridge Esqure, all of Peabody, who personally 
canvassed every town in the district. 


Mr. Choate showed his appreciation to his Peabody 
friends when he delivered the Dedicatory Address at the 
opening of the Peabody Institute. This address was regarded 
as one of his masterpieces. 


Rufus Choate served as a Congressman to 1834 when he 
resigned his seat after being elected to a second term. 
He had moved to Boston and resumed his legal practice. He 
went on to become a leading trial lawyer of the State. When 
Daniel Webster resigned his seat in the U. S. Senate in 
1841 to enter the President's Cabinet, all eyes turned 
towards Rufus Choate, and he was elected to that office, 
where he served until 1845. 


Choate was offered all kinds of honors and appointments 
by public officials, but his large law practice caused him to 
decline them. In 1853 he was appointed Attorney General of 
Massachusetts and had other honors. When he died in 1859, 
his death in no place made a deeper impression than among 
the people of Peabody. 





MAIN STREET PEABODY IN 1870's - B.F. Stevens Jeweler and ticket 
office for horse cars and omnibus. Allen Block to left and 
Whiddens Hardware at right founded in 1874. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SEPARATION FROM DANVERS 


TOWN OF SOUTH DANVERS INCORPORATED 1855 


STATISTICS OF TOWN - PEABODY'S PART IN THE CIVIL WAR 


The separation of Peabody from Danvers was no sudden 
movement. From the first the two towns had difficulties by 
reason of the distance between them, and the natural barriers 
that separated them, namely, the Waters River and the long 
range of hills. They soon found themselves with different 
interests and associations. South Danvers, now Peabody, re- 
presented the manufacturing and business interests of the old 
town, and had the larger population. North Danvers, which is 
the Danvers of today, was then principally a farming community. 
Neither the North nor South parishes could get together on a 
common town center. Town meetings had been held one year in 
Peabody, and the next in Danvers. Each town made "hay" for 
itself when the time came for the meeting. When it was held 
in Peabody, the local people "packed the meeting" and secured 
any vote or appropriation desired. The same was true of Danvers, 
and if one section received more than the other, there was no 
peace until the other obtained the same. 


Agitation for separation went back as far as 1772, which 
led to remedial legislation at that time. The reason why 
Peabody and Danvers stayed together to 1855 was the threat of 
Salem's trying to annex one or the other. It took the combined 
efforts of both towns to bring off the separation from Salem. 
They were not only opposed by Salem, but the King of England 
as well. Indeed efforts were still being made to annex Peabody 
to Salem through the 1890's. There were people in both Peabody 
and Danvers who favored annexation to Salem. 


A letter describing events in the period when Peabody and 
Danvers were united, stated "North Danvers was rich in oratorical 
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talents, while South Danvers (Peabody) was exceedingly deficient 
in that material. They had money and votes but no orators." It 
might be said that plenty of orators have been developed since 
that time. 


In 1772, when the first seed of dissatisfaction occurred, 
Mr. Ebenezer Goodale and others prayed that the inhabitants 
should decide either to go on with separate meetings in each 
parish, or to erect a town house near the center of the town. 
They could not agree: then; ror\in 1828, (0r in 1834 when the 
question rose again. 


In 1854 the town meeting voted to erect two high school 
buildings, each suitable to hold the town meetings. The building 
in Peabody was erected on Stevens Street and soon served as the 
first town hall. The building in Danvers is now a part of the 
present town hall. Thus, by the time of the separation, the old 
Town of Danvers was so divided that it had two town halls, two 
high schools, separate banks, and separate business centers. 


With this background, a feeling of dissatisfaction in 
Peabody burst forth in a petition for a division of the town 
in 1855. The petition was headed by Benjamin Goodridge, and 
included such citizens as Francis Dane, the Uptons, Phillipes, 
Littles, Daniels, Suttons, some of the Osbornes and Poors, 
Wheeler, Abbott, and others numbering between 600 and 700 
voters. On February 16, 1855, a warrant was issued by Lewis 
Allen, Leonard Poole, and Nathan H. Poor, warning the voters 
to meet in Union Hall in Peabody "to see what action the Town 
will take on the order of Notice from the State Legislature on 
the petition of Benjamin Goodridge and others, relative to a 
division of the Town." Lewis Allen was chosen Moderator. 
Alfred A. Abbott then presented the following resolution for 
the separation of the town: 


Resolved, That the time has arrived when the 
true TinteréstsmMof all, portionsporegtnerslowngor 
Danvers, and the convenience and well being of 
its citizens imperatively demand a division of 
its extended territory and numerous population 
into two separate and independent municipalities 
that an equitable and convenient division would 
be made by a dividing line drawn from the mouth 
of the Waters River on the East, thence westerly 
through the center o£ -said, River, to) Pine Street; 
and thence straight in a northwesterly course, to 
the bend of. the’ Ipswich River, the point’ of vinter- 
section of the stream running from Phelps Mill; 
all remaining on one side of said line to constitute 
a town by itself, and all remaining on the other 
side of said line to constitute another and separate 
town; and that our Representatives in the Legislature 
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be hereby requested, and a committee of Ten to 
be appointed by this meeting be and they are 
hereby instructed to use all fair and honourable 
means in aid of the prayer of the petition of 
Benjamin Goodridge and others, and to secure by 
an Act of the State Legislature the division of 
the Town substantially in accordance with the 
plan above indicated. 


Several votes were taken in which no agreement could be 
Lomas sibanally, ate/:05 P.Mc,<the-moderator-declared the 
result: 235 in favor of separation, and 141 opposed. Those 
nominated as a committee as called for by the resolution were: 
Dr. George Osborne, R.S. Daniels, Winthrop Andrews, Henry 
Poor, Moses Black, Jr., Eben Sutton, Philemon Putnam, Joseph 
S. Needham, Amos Merrill, and Francis Dane. 


It was reported that voters from South Danvers (Peabody) 
kept delaying the meeting until the hour of the final vote, 
as it was getting dark, and many of the farmers from North 
Danvers had to leave to take care of their cows and chores. 
So some went and the vote went in favor of those who wanted 
to divide the town. It was also noted that there were voters 
from South Danvers who were opposed to a division of the old 
town. Their leader was Joseph Poor, a prominent tanner and 
former selectman. It was a bold stand for Mr. Poor to take, 
and required moral courage. That his fellow citizens bore 
him no lasting ill will is shown by the fact that he was 
elected one of the new town auditors and a member of the 
board of health at the first legal town meeting of the Town 
of South Danvers on June 7, 1855. He later was elected a 
selectman. 


North Danvers tried to retaliate when on March 8, 1855 
a special meeting was held in the North Parish to vote by 
ballot on the question: "Is it expedient to have the Town 
divided agreeable to the petition of Benjamin Goodridge and 
others." At this meeting the advocates for division in South 
Danvers, relying on the vote already secured, wisely let the 
day go by default, when they refused to vote and the vote 
cast represented only the North Danvers vote. The people of 
North Danvers appointed six men to oppose the division. 
Israel W. Andrews was their champion against the division 
and succeeded in obtaining an adverse vote in one of the 
earlier stages of the bill. 


The petition for separation was given to a legislative 
committee in Boston. The committee after a hearing which 
was long and elaborate, for and against, and after visiting 
the town, came to a unanimous report in favor of the petition 
of the citizens of South Danvers. The report was made to the 
State Senate, and it passed with but two or three dissenting 
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votes. On reaching the House of Representatives a long and 
hard struggle ensued, arising from the opposition that was 

instituted in the lobbies and on the floor of the house by 

the citizens of North Danvers. 


TOWN OF SOUTH DANVERS INCORPORATED 1855 


The State Legislature after much deliberation finally 
passed the act to Incorporate the Town of South Danvers on 
May 18, 1855. Following the passage of the act, a jubilant 
community celebrated with demonstrations of fireworks and 
bonfires. 


The act established a division line but provided that 
if a majority of the voters should by vote express within 
thirty days their desire to have the line changed, the Governor 
would appoint three commissioners to consider and finally de- 
termine the same. The present boundary between Peabody and 
Danvers was determined by the Commissioners. 


The present line, instead of following the channel of 
the Waters River to the Salem line, which was the original 
intent of the petitioners, leaves the river and turns southerly 
so as to include about fifty acres south of the bridge in what 
is now Danvers. 


The people in these fifty acres of disputed land were in 
favor of joining South Danvers; yet the commissioners evidently 
did not go along with their wishes. Later Matthew Hooper, who 
resided in what is now the New England Home for Deaf Mutes, 
and his neighbors petitioned the State Legislature to be set 
off from Danvers to South Danvers, but Danvers was unwilling 
to let them go, and nothing came of their petition. By this 
action Peabody was prevented from having access to the Danvers 
River; while this area may not seem important today, it could 
have been developed as a beach and recreational area for the 
citizens of Peabody. 


The boundaries of the town of South Danvers nearly cor- 
responded with those of the old Middle Precinct laid out in 
1710 when Peabody was known as Brooksby. The old northerly 
line separating Peabody and Danvers was changed, adding a 
strip of territory to Peabody in the northwestern part of the 
city. The former boundary ran on parts of Lowell Street in 
West Peabody. 


Shortly afterward, by an Act of the State Legislature on 
April 30, 1856, the ancient boundary between South Peabody 
and Salem was changed. The boundaries of Peabody for the 
most part have since been undisturbed. Previous to the change 
in boundary with Salem, the line ran through a house on Main 
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Street, through a bed room and across a bed, so that the 
heads of the occupants were in Salem, and their feet in 
Peabody. Such may well be the case today in other areas. 


COMMITTEE TO ADJUST TOWN PROPERTY, DEBTS, ETC. 


Following the establishment of South Danvers, committees 
were chosen from both towns for the division of the old towns 
property, debts, etc. By the act incorporating South Danvers, 
each town was entitled to its proportion of the Corporate 
property of the old town exclusive of the two town halls, the 
Surplus Revenue Fund, and the Massachusetts School Fund. The 
sum of $39,184.50 was the inventory of the old town property. 


The proportion given to South Danvers was 65 & 412/1000 
percent or $25,631.36, as that was its percentage of the 
town's valuation in 1854. If it had been based on the valua- 
tion at the time of the separation in 1855, it would have 
been 70 percent. 


The committee had to adjust State and County taxes, ex- 
penses of bridges, the town paupers, and the final balance 
of all accounts showed that Peabody owed Danvers $33,931.86, 
which was paid. 


It is interesting to note that out of the total property 
of the old town of Danvers, Peabody was assigned $34,887 and 
Danvers received $4,297.50. Each town received the new town 
hall erected in each at the time of the separation. The town 
halls and schools were not included in the total property 
listed. Thus the town property of Peabody totaled $46,690.48, 
including town hall but exclusive of the schools. 


BITTER FEELING 


The division of the old town produced much bitter feeling. 
Peabody represented the larger part of the old town both in 
population and in valuation, and was in fact the principal 
part of the old town of Danvers. It took the present town of 
Danvers some fifty years to regain the population it lost by 
the separation. The facts, though, showed that a division of 
the old town was necessary. 


The new town of South Danvers began its corporate exist- 
ence in 1855 with an official population of 5,348 which was 
later estimated at about 6,000, and with a territory of 17 
Square miles. It had thriving manufacturing interests firmly 
established. 
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STATISTICS OF TOWN OF SOUTH DANVERS (PEABODY) - 1855 


Populatton = 6,000 Area = 17 square miles 
TOWN Debt = 047, D0cerh Tax Rate = $9.00 
Wo. of Polts Taxed = 1,209 Taxes Collected = $28,317 


Assessed Valuation = $2,944,900 


The Assessed Valuation of the old town of Danvers in 1855 
including Peabody and Danvers totaled $4,179,600. The Assessed 
Valuation of South Danvers (Peabody) in 1856 was as follows: 


Real Estate r= $15544,600 Personal Estate. =«$151379200 
Non-resident property = $263,100 
Total = $2,944,900 

Thus Peabody accounted for 70% of the total valuatton of 
the ortginal town of Danvers at the time of the separatton. 


TOWN BUDGET OF 1856 


The town budget in 1856 was made up as follows: 


Highways and Bridges = $3,320 State and County Taxeav=ue6,101 
Town Officers = $1,421 Snow Removal = $1,148 

Reception to George Peabody = $2,200 

Poor Devt. —mo 105407 Schools = $8,367 
FirresDept..=68767, Miscellaneous = $2,927 


for a combined total of $36,998. 


The cost of running the various town departments in 1856, 
compared to the $18,000,000, plus budget of 1971, is certainly 
guite a contrast. The 1971 budget clearly tells the story of 
the growth of the city and of city services. 


SCHOOLS 


At the time of the separation Peabody had eight district 
schools plus intermediate, primary, and alphabet schools and 
a high school. There were 1,347 pupils in the district and 
smaller schools, and 45 pupils in the high school, making a 
total of 1,392 pupils. There were thirty teachers on the town 
payroll. 


POOR DEPARTMENT 


The town appropriated $10,757 for the infirmary farm in 
South Peabody. The farm through the sale of its products, etc. 
paid into the town treasury $6,200; the net cost for the poor 
of the town was $3,964, which was quite a contrast from the 
relief programs of today. The valuation of the farm was $28,978. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 1855 


There were twenty-seven tanneries in Peabody in 1855. 
They produced 131,000 hides, valued at $660,000; they em- 
ployed 122 people. In addition the town had twenty-four 
currying shops with 153 employed, products were valued at 
$805,000. Thirteen morocco and lining skin shops produced 
80,000 skins and employed 117 with a valuation of $258,000. 
There was also one patent leather factory. The total valua- 
tion of the leather industry products was $1,743,000. 


The boot and shoe industry produced 747,600 pairs of 
shoes and employed 1,043. The valuation of the products was 
$597,259 and there were twelve manufacturers. 


In the textile filed the Bleachery colored one hundred 
tons of goods and employed sixty men, with a capital of 
$150,000. There was also the Davenport & Smith cotton mill 
in West Peabody, and five wool manufacturers. 


The town had three glue factories that produced glue 
valued at $120,000 and employed twenty-one men. Besides the 
above industries, there were two potteries with products 
valued at $2,300; two bakeries producing $35,000 yearly; two 
soap factories with products worth $18,000; a last factory, 
products valued at $16,000; a box factory, and working quar- 
ries of valuable stone. There were also four carriage builders. 
The total valuation of products manufactured in Peabody in 1855 
was estimated at $2,554,059 and the towns industries employed 
an estimated 1,516. 


AGRICULTURE 


By 1855 the agriculture industries of the town were of 
importance. The dairy and farm products were estimated at 
about $128,000 of which the onion crop constituted the largest 
value, being estimated at $77,000. There were 4,214 cultivated 
apple trees in Peabody at that time. The valuation of the 
numerous animals in the town was $66,615. 


MANUFACTURING CONCERNS OF PEABODY 1856 


BOOTS AND SHOES WOOL 

Cressey & Hale W. M. Jacobs 

Franets Dane Stephen Blaney 

Davtd Dantels General Willtam Sutton 
Edward Fuller Benjamtn Goodridge 
Hardy & Osborn Joseph W. Tufts 


Benjamin B. Htll 
Joseph Morrtson 


Zoo 


BOOTS AND SHOES (continued) 


AVE Peer NLL? pean Uo. 


Whtte & Fisk 
Fitch Poole 

J. Hs Poote 

E. K. Pemberton 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS 


Charles W. Brine 


Weettam=Te Dore 
Oltver Poland 
Ptke & Whtpple 


SOAP AND CANDLE MFG. 


John C. Burbeck 
Paul Hildreth 
POTTERIES 
Rtehard Osborn 
J. W. Reed 
CIONE *CUTEBES 


Wiltltam Shaw 


LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Brooks & Messer 
Willtam Draper 
Stephen Fernald 
Isaac Hardy 

E. H. Houghton 
Obadtah Ktmball 
Wtlltam Lord 
Isaae Monroe 

D. W. Osborn 
Ttmothy O'Shea 
S. D. Pender 

J. Perley 
Pinder & Brown 
Lemuel Poole 
Joseph Poor 
Roberts & Moore 


TEXTILES 


Danvers Bleachery 
Davenport & Smtth 


BAKERS 


John Hathaway 
Leonard Pratt 
Stimpson & Floyd 


GLUE 


Essex Glue Co. 


A. 


H. Sanger 


LAST MFG. 


Brown & Stanley 


STONE CUTTERS 


Samuel Brown 
Henry Newhall 
Davtd Putnam 
Dantel Galencta 
Hersey Larrabee 


Clark & Co. 

LOW SMB UVLLOEE 
George A. Gardner 
Nathantel Harrts 
Joseph Jacobs 
WLLL ame. -GUttte 
Mahoney & Relthan 
Nelson & Merrill 
Franklin Osborn 
F. K. Pemberton 
Abel H. Proctor 
Wtlltam Pterce 
Elbridge Rust 
Joshua H. Poote 
Andrew Porter 
Samuel Roberts 


Caleb Currter 
Luther Fernald 
Joshua Giddings 
Joseph Hodgkins 

W. M. Jacobs & Son 
rol Tore 

G. H. Merritt 

Oo Wises O8D oman 
Miles Osborn & Co. 
Jostah A. Pender 
S. Symonds 

David Pterce 
Hiram Plummer 
Henry Poor & Son 
Jeremtah Putnam 
Joseph Searles 


Lod 


Richard Smith James N. Southwick S. A. Southwick 
John V. Stevens R. S. Symonds Horace Ttbbetts 
Andrew Torr Turrell & Cook Upton & Ntcholts 
Wheeler & Adams Warren Wtlson Dana Woodbury 


Dantel Woodbury 


DESCRIPTION OF PEABODY IN 1855 


The new town of South Danvers, as seen from the statistics 
and the manufacturing firms listed, was already launched on its 
great industrial career at the time of the separation. The 
majority of its population lived close to the center of the 
town and on the main roads leading into the center. 


From a study of maps in 1852 and 1856 one can see that a 
great many changes have been made since that period. In South 
Peabody there was only Lynn, Lynnfield, and County Streets. 
Only 101 dwellings were located in that part of the present 
city in 1855. That section was then called "Rockville". 

Lynn Street still retained its early name of the "Old Boston 
Road," and County Street was still known as the "Old Ipswich 
Road." 


Close to Peabody Square was still the Mill Pond which the 
early settlers had found, but it was not nearly as large as 
before. The area around Peabody Square did not have as many 
Side streets as today. Only two full-length streets existed 
between Walnut and Tremont. 


The area of the present A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. main 
plant was then the site of the Crowningshield mansion and pond. 
There were no railraod freight yards. Another small pond in 
the Railroad Avenue area, and one off Endicott Street were in 
existence then. 


Practically all the population north of Peabody Square 
was located on Central Street and Wilson Square. Margin Street 
had only three houses; what is now the Gardner Park area had 
just Gardner's farm and was known as Gardner's Woods. The 
vast area from Buxton's Hill to beyond the Northshore Shopping 
Center, and between Andover and Lowell Streets had scarcely any 
population. 


West Peabody was sparsely settled. Near the Dishful area 
it was known as Brookdale, and at the intersection of Route One 
and Lowell Street was known as Locustdale. Page's Hill was 
called Clarks Hill, and Emerson Park was known as Fox Hill. 


The entire area of the town had only sixty-eight streets 
which were nothing more than dirt roads, and the town in Spite 
of its active manufactures was described as a pretty place in 
1855. It bore the typical appearance of an old Massachusetts 
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town. The shade trees had had years enough to develop their 
beautiful proportions and spread their arms across the wide 
roadways. Its best homes had been built before the day of 
staring white clapboards and prim green blinds. The houses 
in Peabody had their front doors close to the street, with 
hollyhocks, phlox, and princes-feather under the parlor 
Windows. Main Street was a street of beautiful stately 

trees and residences. The old homes were of a sufficient 
number and prominent enough to give Peabody an antique aspect, 
in spite of the factories. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICERS IN 1855 


The first town meeting and election of town officers for 
the town of South Danvers was held on June 7, 1855. Elected 
to the Board of Selectmen were Lewis Allen, Nathan H. Poor, 
and Daniel Taylor. The school committee consisted of Charles 
H. Wheeler, Benjamin C. Perkins, the Reverend James G. Murray, 
Joseph Osgood, Alfred McKenzie, Richard S. Smith and Joshua 
Buxton. 


A total of sixty-three men were elected to various town 
officers that included selectmen, school committee, overseers 
of the poor, surveyors of highways, field drivers, board of 
health, firewards, constables, measurers of wood and bark, 
auditors of accounts, lumber surveyors, and the town offices 
of treasurer, clerk, collector of taxes, liquor agent, and 
sealer of weights and measures. 


FEDERAL CENSUS OF 1860 


By 1860 the population of Peabody had increased to 6,549 
and the valuation totaled $3,613,408, in spite of the depres- 
sion before that year. 


The first federal census of the Town of South Danvers re- 
vealed that out of a population of 6,549, a*total of 827> were 
foreign born, 5,722 native born. There were only two negroes 
in the town. Among the foreign born were the following: Irish 
698, English 66, Canadians 30, Scotch 26, Germans 5, and Portu- 
guese 2. 


It can be seen from the above figures that the Irish were 
the largest group of early immigrants to Peabody. They were 
enjoying greater economic opportunities by this time, not only 
in Peabody but throughout Essex County. By 1860 there were 
Irish textile operatives, tanners, and curriers. This was a 
far cry from the situation at the time of the census of 1850 
when the Irish were in the lowest economic group and the native 
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Yankees filled all the skilled jobs in the factories. The 
first Irish immigrants to Peabody arrived in 1815 and were 
employed by Richard Crowninshield in his woolen mill. 


EARLY IRISH IMMIGRANTS 


To understand the bigotry that faced the early Irish 
immigrants to America, as well as the reason why they had 
to leave their country, it is necessary to review a little 
of their history. One of the best articles this writer has 
read on that subject was written by William B. Sullivan, a 
former president of the Danvers Historical Society. 


From his research we learn that in the early 17th cen- 
tury Ireland was a thriving country with schools and univer- 
Sities so good that parents throughout Europe sent their sons 
to Ireland to be educated. The country was prosperous. Dur- 
ing this prosperity, Ireland came to the aid of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony when the early Puritan colonists were starv- 
2G « 


Because Ireland refused to follow Henry the Eighth when 
he took the inhabitants of England out of the Roman Church 
during the Reformation, its prosperous days were soon ended. 
Cromwell was sent to Ireland in 1650 to blot out the Catholic 
Church, and he took from the Irish their homes, property, 
churches, and schools. He drove them to all the corners of 
the earth. Some of them came to America eventually and fought 
the English in the Revolutionary War. From 1650 to the time 
it finally received its independence from England, Ireland was 
ruled by foreign landlords who stripped the country of its sub- 
stance, and made slaves of the people. 


It was the Irish famine of 1847 that caused the great mi- 
gration of Irish to America in the late 1840's and 50's. Dur- 
ing the famine the people of Massachusetts hired a ship to send 
food to starving Ireland. The early Irish immigrants were so 
poor that they could not pay a head tax of $5.00 each to enter 
the United States. Thus, they had to land at St. John's, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and walked from there to Newburyport, and 
then over the Newburyport Turnpike to Boston. Most of them 
came with no education, since native schools were not permitted 
in Ireland at that time. 


The Irish hoped to find here what the English government 
took away. They had to combat prejudice on the part of some 
Yankees who resented their coming, yet from the beginning they 
had no prejudice against anyone. Their bitterness was against 
the English government and all it stood for. 


They had to fight their own way up, and the newspapers 
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and publications were strongly against them. Cartoons attacked 
them as well as their religion. Help wanted ads stated, "Wo 
Irish Need Apply", and all of this went on just a little over 
one hundred years ago. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 1860 AND 1865 


The value of manufactured products in Peabody by 1860 
totaled $2,843,000 of which $1,610,000 was in leather, and 
$626,000 in shoes. The average yearly pay of a leather worker 
in 1860 was $375 a year, and a shoeworker $224. 


By 1865 the valuation of products totaled $4,198,791, the 
capital invested was over a million, and the number employed was 
1,281. At that time Peabody had a woolen mill in West Peabody 
that produced 122,000 pounds of wool, and employed seventy. 
There were four glue factories, one bleachery, one last factory, 
148 milk farms, twenty-six tanneries, and twenty-four curriers 
shops. 


The leather industry by 1865 employed 542, had a capital 
of $761,000 -and a valuation of products “of $3,028 ;00Q 2 aare 
produced a total of 327,656 sides of leather, and 498,000 skins 
of morocco bindings. The boot and shoe industry employed 466, 
produced 312,258 pairs of shoes, and 325 pairs of boots, all at 
a value of $400,544. 


Peabody also had a large provision business at this time 
in which 2,500,000 pounds of dressed beef was valued at $348,200, 
and dressed pork, mutton, and veal were valued at $82,575. The 
town bakers made bread valued at $45,000, the milk farms sold 
115,406 gallons valued at $23,329, flannel manufacturing was 
valued at $50,000, heels and stiffenings at $28,000 and shoe 
boxes at $12,000. Peabody was a well diversified industrial 
community in that period. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


The Presidential campaign of 1860 in Peabody was very 
colorful. This was one of the most crucial elections in the 
history of the United States; it was only a few months after 
that election that the Civil War broke out. 


Near the close of the campaign the supporters of Abraham 
Lincoln in Peabody, known as the Wide-Awakes, put on a large 
and colorful demonstration. A torch light parade made up of 
the various Essex County Republican organizations was assembled 
on the evening of November 2 in Peabody Square. Between 1,500 
to 1,600 participated in the parade in which eighteen clubs 
were represented: 
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Chief Marshall General William Sutton of 
Peabody and his aides. 

South Danvers (Peabody) Wide Awakes, 202 
men. 

Lowell Glee Club, in a large wagon drawn 
by four horses. 

Danvers Wide Awakes, 70 men. 

Salem Brass Band and Salem Lincoln Guard, 
142 men. 

Lowell Wide Awakes, 180 men. 

Beverly Wide Awakes, 130 men. 

Topsfield Wide Awakes, 56 men. 

Malden Lincoln Light Guard, 51 men. 

West Lynn Lincoln Cadets, 55 men with a 
transparency on wheels. 

Salem Wide Awakes, 148 men, and the Ger- 
mania Band. 

East Saugus Wide Awakes, 60 men. 

Lynn Giant Killers, 36 men. 

Ipswich Wide Awakes, 50 men. 

South Danvers (Peabody) Rail Splitters, 
54 boys. 

Salem Juvenile Rail Splitters, 48 boys. 


The Marblehead Wide Awakes were derailed on the way and 
thus were unable to attend the political demonstration. A 
feature of the parade was a monster ball from Lowell ten feet 
high upon which were inscribed the States of the Union. 


The whole of Peabody, according to the local WIZARD, was 
one glow of light from illuminated windows, Chinese lanterns, 
bonfires, Bengolia lights, rockets, Roman candles, and other 
fireworks. Added to that was the brilliancy shed over by 
some 1,600 lanterns and torches to get some idea of the gener- 
al effect of the great display. 


The central point of the attraction was Peabody Square, 
where the effect at the time of the arrival of the various 
delegations was most spectacular, according to the press. 
The whole square was glowing with light as if from burning 
buildings. All around, from basement to attic, houses and 
stores presented shining fronts of intense light. Gas jets 
threw out their flames from the fronts of the Republican 
headquarters and from Symonds Hotel (now 12 Peabody Square). 
The hotel cast a bright red light which shed its brilliance 
and color over the scene. 


The delegations, marching in with lighted torches and 
martial music from various points, formed for the parade. 
When all had arrived, the parade was led by General William 
Sutton, the Chief Marshall of Peabody, with his aides and 
deputies. It was stated that when the parade wound its way 
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through Central, Elm, and Wallis Streets its course could be 
traced by the flight of Roman candles, the glow of fires and 
glimpses of the torches. 


Franklin and Chestnut Streets were also ablaze with light. 
When the long parade filled Main Street in a double line, as 
the column countermarched, the view from the Salem boundary 
line was most magnificent. Holten and Washington Streets had 
decorations, illuminations, and fires. It seemed as if the 
whole population had united behind the demonstration which 
brought credit to the town as well as the political party that 
Originated it. 


It was stated that the town, ever successful in its at- 
tempts to make a display worthy of any occasion when its in- 
habitants felt a deep interest, went into this affair with a 
hearty unanimity which showed that town pride was not wanting. 


Following the parade some 1,200 of the Wide Awakes attended 
a banquet in Mr. Upton's new glue factory on Washington Street. 
As the procession marched in to the sound of music, the large 
building swayed back and forth. Once the music stopped, the 
Swaying ceased and all breathed more freely. 


MINUTE MEN'S PARADE 


On the evening of November 5, 1860 just a few days after 
the Wide Awake campaign, the local Minute Men turned out with 
full ranks under the command of Captain Robert S. Daniels, Jr. 
They also supported Lincoln, and were led by the Salem Brass 
Band playing the music of the Union. 


Along the route of the parade a goodly number of illumin- 
ations and fireworks were noted. Mr. Symonds, who ran the 
hotel in Peabody Square, put on a grand display of fireworks 
for the occasion, and was joined by numerous citizens. 


Following the parade the local Minute Men with invited 
guests sat down to a sumptuous banquet. The Minute Men's 
parade ended the Presidential campaign in Peabody. In the 
election that followed the town cast 592 votes for Abraham 
Lincoln, 81 for Stephen Douglas, the Northern Democrat, 142 
for Bell, and only 21 for Breckinridge, the Southern Democrat. 


\ 


PEABODY'S PART IN THE CIVIL WAR 


That old-time spirit of patriotism which inspired the 
Minute Men of Lexington and the defenders of Bunker Hill 
flamed again with ardent enthusiasm in Peabody at the fall 
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of Fort Sumter to the Confederates. 


Forty-two citizens of the town started on the first call 
for men by President Lincoln. Of that number, nine were mem- 
bers of the Salem Zouaves who left on April 18, 1861 to join 
the Eighth Regiment; ten men in the Mechanic Light Infantry 
and twenty-one in the City Guards, including four commissioned 
officers, joined the Fifth Regiment. Besides the above, one 
Peabody man enlisted in the New York Fire Zouaves, and one in 
the First Iowas Regiment. The town was also represented by 
about twenty members of the Salem Cadets and Light Artillery 
who held themselves in readiness to start at a moments warn- 
ing. 


FIRST PUBLIC MEETING ON THE WAR 


On April 18, 1861 a crowded meeting was held at the town 
hall on Stevens Street to discuss the events that so profound- 
ly stirred the town, to raise money to fit out the volunteers, 
and to provide for the families of those who left home on 
short notice for the defense of their country. It was record- 
ed in the press that the 18th of April would long be remembered 
in the history of the town for the outburst of patriotism shown 
at the town meeting. 


The sum of $3,000 was subscribed at that meeting, and a 
committee was appointed to form a military company in Peabody. 
A report was also made recommending the enrollment of two 
companies, one for immediate service, and the other as a home 
guard. 


RECRUITING EFFORTS 


On April 2lst, recruiting efforts were underway. Over 
one hundred citizens marched in a procession to the town hall, 
with Larrabee's Band furnishing the music. They carried a 
banner, on which was inscribed, "Our Country Right or Wrong," 
the reverse: "Liberty and Unton, Wow and Forever!" At the 
town hall a large crowd was addressed: by Sidney C. Bancroft, 
H. O. Wiley, B. C. Perkins, and a Mr. Mason on the formation 
of military companies. Some sixty men were enrolled at that 
meeting. 


Peabody took on a 4th-of-July appearance at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Flags met the eye at every turn. All the 
fire houses had bunting flying. The stars and stripes floated 
from the top of the Lexington Monument, from the signal pole 
of the Essex Railroad, and Francis Dane flung out his mammouth 
flag from his factory at the corner of Lowell and Foster Streets. 
On this flag was inscribed, "The Unton, the Constttutton, and 
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the Enforcement of the Laws." Another large flag was suspended 
across Foster Street. Jeff Davis, President of the Confederacy, 
was hung in effigy in Peabody Square with the following inscrip- 
tion: "JEFF DAVIS: A WARNING TO TRAITORS." Ex-Governor Wise 
of Virginia was given the same treatment. 


LADIES SOLDIERS AID SOCIETY FORMED 


On April 24, 1861 a call was issued to the patriotic 
ladies of the town to meet at the vestry of the South Church 
in order to take measures for making garments for the soldiers. 
Donations of money, flannel, yarn, old linen, and cloth were 
solicited. This action brought about the formation of the 
Ladies Soldiers Aid Society which cooperated with the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission and other agencies during the war. 


The Peabody organization dispensed over $3,400 in money 
and made large contributions of clothing, blankets, and other 
Supplies. The society also conducted a table at the great fair 
of the Sanitary Commission at Boston in 1863. After nearly four 
and one-half years of enthusiastic and vigorous effort, the 
society disbanded on October 11, 1865. 


IRISH VOLUNTEERS 


Upon the outbreak of the Civil War an appeal was made to 
the Irish citizens of Peabody to volunteer their services for 
the cause. One article in the local press stated that hereto- 
fore it had been the custom to address the Irish as adopted 
fellow citizens, but now, by so bravely volunteering their 
services for the cause of American Liberty, they most nobly 
deserved to be called CITIZENS. 


At the first town meeting of the Civil War, Mr. Thomas E. 
Proctor, a prominent leather manufacturer, alluded in flatter- 
ing terms to the valuable military service of the Irish at the 
Battle of Waterloo, in the American Revolution, and in other 
battles where their military prowess had challenged the admira- 
tion of the world. 


It was revealed in the local WIZARD on May 22, 1861 that a 
local military company under Captain S. C. Bancroft had procured 
some forty muskets and were drilling. Most of them must have 
been Irish, since it was suggested that they be called the 
"Emerald Guard." They received an invitation from a Captain of 
a Boston company to join his group, but they refused, since they 
wished to represent their home town. Lieutenant O'Flaherty 
spoke in behalf of South Danvers, claiming for himself and the 
company the privilege of fighting the battles of their adopted 
country as South Danvers men. They later became known as the 
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Foster Guards. 


FOSTER GUARDS 


At a town meeting held on May 21, 1861 the town voted 
$2,000 for the aid of soldiers families. A committee was 
appointed to obtain subscriptions to compensate the members 
of Captain Bancroft's company for time spent in drilling. 


The town committee recommended the formation of a local 
company and the Foster Guards, which included the Irish vol- 
unteers mentioned previously, and named after General Gideon 
Foster of Revolutionary fame, was formed under Captain Ban- 
croft. The enthusiasm spread among all the local citizens. 
Drill clubs were Organized for instruction in Military tac- 
tics. The Foster Guards were given uniforms and equipment 
and went into camp at Tapley's Brook, South Peabody, on 
June 29. Their camp was known as Camp King in honor of 
Daniel P. King, the only U. S. Congressman from Peabody. 


The Foster Guards went into the State Regimental Camp 
at Lynnfield on July 18th, becoming Company B of the Massa- 
chusetts 17th Regiment. The Regiment left Lynnfield for 


Washington on August 30, and on to the battlefield. 


FOURTH OF JULY 1861 


Berthe observation of thet4th-ofsuuly,@18615 avflag 
was raised on a new flagstaff in Peabody Square near the 
South Church. The flagstaff was 128 feet high and was paid 
for by public subscription. At the raising, Benjamin Good- 
ridge, a former officer of the Artillery Company, was assist- 
ed by the surviving veterans of the War of 1812: John Price, 
B. D. Hill, and Edward Hammond, who were once held at Dart- 
moor Prison, England, during that war. 


The Honorable A. A. Abbott, as President of the Day, 
delivered an eloquent address. School children sang a 
patriotic song with the music by a band; a glee club also 
took part in the exercises. The ceremonies were witnesses 
by a multitude of citizens, and the Foster Guards and fire 
companies were present to add color to the observance. 


ESSEX CADETS 


There were many from Peabody among the volunteers who 
joined the Essex Cadets. On July 22, 1861, the cadets 
marched from their camp to Peabody Square where they were 
entertained by a collation in front of the South Church. A 
Sword waS presented to Lieutenant F. W. Taggard. The company 
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was mustered into service the same day, forming part of the 
Massachusetts 14th Regiment. It went to the front on August 7. 
During the first six months of the War, more than 300 men from 
Peabody enlisted. 


The first Peabody man killed in action was Daniel Murray. 
He lost his life in the famous naval engagement between the 
Southern Ironclad MERRIMACK, and the U.S.S. CUMBERLAND. Murray 
was a naval officer on board the CUMBERLAND at the time. Wounded, 
he went down with his ship on March 7, 1862 at the age of 36. 


BOUNTIES FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Following the disastrous Battle of Bull Run, it became evi- 
dent that the Union was in for a long war, and President Lincoln 
issued his call for 300,000 men. Enthusiastic war meetings 
were held atethe town hall<oneJuly sllth and July. 25thy geAeea 
special town meeting on July 21, 1862 it was voted to give a 
bounty of $150 to each man to help promote enlistments for the 
town's quota. This was the start of the bounty system to pro- 
mote enlistments for the remainder of the war. This was quite 
a contrast to the veterans of later wars who had the alterna- 
tive of enlisting or being drafted. 


CAPTAIN DANIELS' COMPANY 


On August 4, 1862, President Lincoln issued another call 
for 300,000 men to serve nine months, once again war meetings 
were held. It was proposed that the town raise a local company 
to serve for nine months. Captain Robert S. Daniels started 
it off when he announced his readiness to enlist. Other prom- 
inent citizens followed his example amidst the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 


On August 25, a special town meeting was called, anda 
bounty of $100 was authorized to be paid each volunteer who 
would enlist in Captain Daniels' Company. 


There were 101 men from Peabody in this company, and the 
town took the deepest interest in them. Among them were two 
school teachers, and it was revealed by April 1863 that there 
were thirty-four school teachers from Peabody in the service. 


DEPARTURE OF CAPTAIN DANIELS' COMPANY 


On September 10, 1862 the citizens of Peabody escorted 
this company with a grand parade from Peabody to Salem. The 
company was on its way to camp at Wenham, where it was enrolled 
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as Company C of the new Massachusetts Fifth Regiment. 


The parade made an imposing appearance and greatly ex- 
cited the interest of the citizens of both Peabody and 
Salem. The chief marshall was A.A. Abbott, assisted by ten 
aides, and a Band. Then followed the old members of the 
Light Infantry organized in 1818, to the number of 115 men. 
They were commanded by the Honorable R.S. Daniels, the first 
commander of that company and the father of the Captain of 
the Civil War Volunteers. General William Sutton acted as 
first lieutenant, William Cutler as second lieutenant, and 
the color bearer was Amos Trask. 


Then followed the veterans of the War of Poi2 ye Ont 
Price, B.D. Hill, and Edward Hammond, also two invalid past 
commanders, Captain Abner Sanger and Lieutenant Ralph 
Emerson. The Volunteer and Eagle fire engine companies ap- 
peared in their brilliant uniforms of blue and scarlet. 
They were followed by citizens in formidable array and 
Peabody High School students. 


Following the escort were the 10lst Volunteers of 
Captain Daniels' Company who were described as a fine-looking 
body of men. The parade ended at the Eastern Railroad Depot 
in Salem, where the volunteers boarded the train for Wenham. 


The local WIZARD had the following editorial: 
SOUTH DANVERS 


Well may we congratulate ourselves that our good 
town has so nobly done her duty, and more than was 
required of her, in answer to the calls of the 
President. While other towns and cities are strug- 
gling and beating up for recruits, ours are arin te, 
and more than all, furnished and organized. South 
Danvers has thus sustained her revolutionary re- 
nown. It is a heavy stake for her population, but 
she has resolved to bear the burdens which the war 
imposes upon her. What is life good for, if not to 
be laid down in the way of duty and patriotism? It 
is a great trial to send forth our sons, brothers 
and husbands, but it must and will be borne with 
fortitude by them and ourselves. To lose our friends 
in battle is a great calamity, but not so great as 
not to have a country to battle for. Let us not be 
disheartened, but feel proud of our COW four cOUntry, 
and our glorious flag. 


The battle of Antietam was strongly felt in Peabody when 
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two of its sons, Captain Samuel Brown and Joseph S. Ingalls, 
were killed in action and three more of its soldiers wounded. 


CLOSING YEARS OF THE WAR 


President Lincoln issued another call for men on October 
17, 1863 for 300,000 men. On that same day the Union League 
was formed in Peabody to help promote enlistments. Once again 
a great war meeting was held on October 28 in the Peabody In- 
stitute, attended by over 1,000 citizens. Other war meetings 
were held on December 1, 28, and on January 4, 1864. At the 
conclusion of the last meeting, fifty-four men had responded. 


A new call by President Lincoln for 200,000 men was issued 
on February 1, 1864. Once more, renewed efforts were made for 
enlistments, and Peabody again filled its quota. The citizens 
of Peabody, in spite of the large number of men already sent 
and the continued drain on the resources of the small town, 
met every call for men with a manly and determined spirit. On 
July 16, 1864, Company C of the Fifth Regiment, commanded by 
Captain George F. Barnes with thirty-eight men, left Peabody 
for 100 days service in the war. 


When the call was made for 500,000 more men on July 18, 
1864, Peabody responded with the enlistment of 138 men, 49 over 
the town's quota. During the entire Civil War the town fur- 
nished more than its quota. Peabody men served in Iowa, New 
York, Maine, Saunders' Sharpshooters, Wentworth's Sharpshooters, 
various batteries, and in the navy, as well as in Massachusetts 
regiments. 


VICTORY CELEBRATION 


The joy of the citizens of Peabody at the end of the Civil 
War was manifested in a variety of ways — by the ringing of 
bells, by shoutings, by martial music, by congratulations, il- 
luminations, and bonfires, according to the local press. Re- 
joicing began at the arrival of news of the fall of Petersburg 
and Richmond, culminated with the surrender of Lee's great 
army of Northern Virginia. The announcement was made on the 
morning Gf) April-10,.-1865) aboutsfour. o'clock inthe mornings 
by the ringing of bells. The streets were soon filled with 
people, who shook hands vigorously and exchanged congratulations. 


Later in the day, crowds assembled in Peabody Square, guns 
and firecrackers exploded, flags waved, the steam factory whist- 
les screamed, and bells jangled more merrily than ever. Grave 
people were jubilant and committed all kinds of extravagances 
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under the excitement of the general joy. Ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and total strangers became intimate friends. 


Carriages of all kinds were driven through the streets 
bearing the American flag. In one carriage stood upright a 
jolly Negro, once a slave, waving the flag under which he 
had become free. This novel sight drew shouts from the wait- 
ing multitude. School children were given the day off and 
took part in the enthusiasm. People ran in all directions, 
apparently without object, and shook hands with one another 
as if they had long been separated. 


In the afternoon of this great day the fire companies 
came out with their bright uniforms and their machines 
decorated with flags. They paraded the streets with music, 
regardless of the rain which began to fall. 


In the evening a great gathering celebrated at the 
Peabody Institute. There was a band of musicians and a glee 
club on the platform. Speeches were made by the leading men 
of the town, and when the names of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Farragut, and Abraham Lincoln were mentioned, great shouts 
and uproarious applauding burst forth. 


Such was the end of the long Civil War in Peabody. All 
came to an abrupt end when news of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln arrived just five days later on April 15. The 
town went into deep mourning. 


The total number of Peabody men who served in the war 
was 877, 390 of whom were three-year men; the rest served 
from 100 days to one year. The total bounty paid by the 
town to promote enlistments was $33,755, while the total 
given by public subscription was $19,280, making a grand 
eat OL > 53, 035% 


Seventy-one men from Peabody made the supreme sacrifice 
for their country in the war. Their ages ranged from fifteen 
to fifty-one, and when it is realized that Peabody was then 
a small town of 6,549 inhabitants, it can be seen that the 
loss was strongly felt. The names of the men who made the 
supreme sacrifice are inscribed on marble tablets at the 
entrance to City Hall, headed by the inscription: 


In commemoration of the patrtotte services of the 
etttzens of thts town who dted in defense of the 
great ltberttes of thetr country tin the great 
rebellton. 
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GENERAL GREENVILLE M. DODGE 


One of the most famous Civil War heroes from this area 
was General Greenville M. Dodge, who spent his early life in 
Danvers and Peabody. The first Grand Army of the Republic 
veterans' post in Peabody was named after General Dodge. 


His father, Sylvanus Dodge, was the second postmaster 
of Peabody. The general was. born in.Danvers on April. 12, 
1831. He later was to become the hero of both Peabody and 
Danvers, and grew to young manhood in both towns. Shortly 
after his birth his family moved to Rowley. 


In 1837, when he was six years old, his family moved to 
Peabody, and lived in the upper part of the Doctor Shedd 
building at 126 Main Street, recently destroyed by fire. 

Later they moved to Lowell Street, and in 1840 moved to Danvers. 


In 1845, his father was appointed postmaster of Peabody, 
and the family moved near the Peabody Institute. Young Dodge 
attended the school near Pooles Hollow on lower Main Street. 
The following year he attended the school at Lowell and 
School streets. 


The Dodge family also lived at Bailey Little's house at 
34 Main Street. While they were at the Little house, Mr. 
Little died of cholera. Young Dodge's parents were out of 
town at the time, and no one would attend the case for fear 
of the disease. Mrs. Little was aided by Dodge in attending 
to the needs of the victim. 


By doing various odd jobs, Dodge earned enough money to 
attend Durham Academy in New Hampshire, and prepared himself 
to enter Norwich University in 1848. He graduated from Norwich 
in 1851 as a military and civil engineer. Shortly afterwards, 
he left to start his career in the West. His family left 
Peabody, in «1855.60 404 naiham. 


The career of General Dodge would occupy a large volume in 
itself. He was a Civil War hero who rose to the rank of Major- 
General, Congressman from Iowa, financier, railroad builder, 
and a national hero to the citizens of Peabody and Danvers. 


Generals Grant and Sherman both had high regard for Dodge, 
who was considered able to handle any emergency. He was also 
considered as the man who built the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
the movie about this railroad showed his role. At one time it 
was reported that he was worth sixteen million dollars, but 
lost a good part of that when he got mixed up with some New 
York promoters. 
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General Dodge's career following the Civil War was in 
opening up the great West. He kept in touch through the 
years with his friends in Peabody and Danvers, and took an 
interest in the historical societies of both communities. 


RECEPTION TO GENERAL DODGE 


On October 20, 1864, the citizens of Peabody gave a 
reception and parade in honor of Dodge. He arrived in Peabody 
on the evening of October 19, where he was the guest of his 
relative, A.P. Phillips. 


A parade made up of returned soldiers of the war, fire- 
men, and citizens, accompanied by the Salem Brass Band formed 
in front of the Peabody Institute. It proceeded to the 
Phillips' residence on Franklin Street where it received the 
distinguished guest. The parade then marched through Chest- 
nut, Lowell, Main, Washington, Aborn, and Holten streets, and 
back to Main Street to the Peabody Institute where the recep- 
tion took place. 


The citizens of the town did wonders in making prepara- 
tions, since they had had very little time in which to pre- 
pare. The firemen were especially active, bringing out old 
torch lights to enliven the occasion. 


On the route of the parade Peabody was gaily decorated. 
Individuals dressed up their residences and stores in fes- 
toons of bunting. Almost every house was illuminated, and 
some presented a full blaze of light. Simond's Hotel in 
Peabody Square looked particularly brilliant, as did the post 
office, Francis Dane's shoe factory, and the buildings of the 
various leagues and clubs. 


The parade was everywhere lustily cheered and was accom- 
panied by a full blaze of fireworks. The air, at times, 
seemed filled with shooting balls of fire and showers of bril- 
liant stars falling from exploded rockets. 


General Dodge rode in a barouche in company with the 
committee of arrangements, and his brother Nathan Dodge. Upon 
the arrival at the Peabody Institute, the crowd was so dense 
that it required the utmost exertion of the marshals, assisted 
by the firemen, to keep a space open to admit the general and 
those who came with him. 


The interior of the Institute hall was tastefully decor- 
ated with flags. About the hall was emblazoned the names of 
Generals Dodge, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Admiral Farragut, 
as well as the names of some of the battles in which General 
Dodge had distinguished himself. 
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The crowd on Main Street was very great, and the anxiety 
of many to get into the Institute resulted in lost and torn 
clothing on the part of those who finally gained entrance. 


As General Dodge appeared on the rostrum he was greeted 
by a storm of applause. Following a speech of welcome by 
B.C. Perkins, General Dodge replied: 


I appreectate fully the mottves that bring so 

many of you here tontght. I know that your hearts 
are tn the great cause, and that they go out wtth 
unbounded gratitude to the true and noble soldiers, 
who even today are battling so manfully to preserve 
the -ltfe of tourtcountry. WHad TI thevabt lity itsmoutd 
gtve me pleasure to respond properly to my frtend's 
eloquent and your generous welcome; but on behalf 

of these soldiers and myself, I heartily thank you. 


The general then spoke on the various Union armies. He 
praised Grant who had taken over the Army of the Potomac, 
Sheridan and his forces, and Sherman whose troops had taken 
Atlanta. 


The local WIZARD in an editorial following the reception, 
bore the heading GEORGE PEABODY AND GENERAL DODGE. Both men 
had been brought up in the same school district of the town 
where they had received the first rudiments of their education. 
A spirit of enterprise caused both to leave the town at about 
the same age, both were bankers, and after years of active and 
enterprising pursuits, both returned to the town and were re- 
ceived by their fellow citizens with ovations of gratitude and 
joy. Both had won glorious victories — one in war and the 
other in peace, for peace hath her victories. 


The WIZARD suggested that a portrait of General Dodge 
should accompany that of George Peabody at the Institute, as 
both had conferred honor and fame on the town of their youth. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL BROWN 


One of the heroes who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
Civil War was Captain Samuel Brown. He was born in Peabody in 
1836, the son of Samuel and Fanny (Marsh) Brown. His father 
was the builder of the Lexington monument in Peabody. 


Following his graduation from Bowdoin College he went to 
Connecticut where he taught in Edward Hall's private school 
for boys. The following year he taught in Beverly, and when 
the Civil War excitement spread over the country, he entered 
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the army. 


Captain Brown, in the spring of 1862, went to Enfield, 
Connecticut and became a recruiting officer. He succeeded 
in raising a company and was chosen its captain. He was 
commissioned as captain of Company D, 16th Connecticut 
Volunteers in August 1862. His regiment was in Virginia on 
September 4 and hurried into the battle of Antietam. 


On September 17, Captain Brown fell while leading a 
charge. The following descriptions from letters sent to 
members of his family describe the action in which he was 
killed: 


Our. Drother was killed onthe right of the 
enemy about 40 ft. from me, and was on the extreme 
left when we went over Antietam Creek. We went 
amitOna;corn field where. the rebels had-a crossfire 


on us — that was where Captain Brown fell: he was 
Pea LAP LercY OT te The last words he spoke were 
Charge bayonets and Come on boys. He had his sword 


fren oenand, waving 1teto get the men ito hurry sup; 
there is where he fell. He was loved by all the 
men and I was sorry to lose him. 


Your brother was wounded by a mine ball and he 
Perl winmediately afiter-it struck shims» ~He-did._not 
Lave any timemafter wrt. The last I saw of him was 
an the corn’ field just before he was killed. 


Captain Brown was buried in Monumental Cemetery. The 
Samuel Brown School in South Peabody was named after him 
when it was erected in 1911. 


MAJOR WINSOR M. WARD 


Major Ward participated in twenty battles during the 
Civil War; indeed, it could be said that there were few 
battles he missed. He was born in Peabody in 1833, the son 
of Alfred A. and Hannah S. (Osborn) Ward. He attended 
academies in Henniker, and New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 


He became interested in the military when he enlisted 
as a private in the Salem Mechanic Light Infantry in 1853, 
and served for five years. He enlisted on September 19, 1861 
in the Second Company of Sharp Shooters 22nd Regiment, Mass- 
achusetts Volunteer Militia for a period of three years. He 
rose from a corporal to a first lieutenant in the next two 
years during the Civil War. 
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Major Ward was wounded at the battle of Gettysburg on 
July 3, 1863; had three inches taken from the bone of his 
right arm above the elbow; lay on the field eighteen days; 
and was then sent to a hospital at York, Pennsylvania. There, 
another operation was performed on his arm, and in December 
he returned to his regiment with his arm in a sling, unhealed, 
and went on duty. 


The military record of Major Ward reveals that he engaged 
in thirteen battles up to the time he was wounded at Gettysburg. 
Upon his return to duty he engaged in seven more battles in 
General Grant's campaign until the enemy crossed the James 
River in front of Richmond, when sickness overtook him. He was 
discharged for wounds unhealed in September 1864. 


Upon his return to Boston he was sent to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where another operation was performed, and 
two inches more taken from his arm. Upon his return home, 
gangrene in his arm set in, which left him at death's door. 

His indomitable will helped him again, and he recovered, with 
the flesh nearly gone from what was once his right arm. 


In 1866 he was appointed postmaster of Peabody. He held 
that position for twenty years, being re-appointed by Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, and Arthur. 


The hero of Gettysburg was honored in 1869 by his election 
as first lieutenant in Company K, 8th Regiment, M.V.M.; he be- 
came captain in 1871, and in 1888 was elected major of that 
regiment. He retired in 1896. In the Grand Army of the Re- 
public he helped organize Union Post 50 of Peabody, and became 
commander of the Peabody post in 1881. At the dedication of 
the Civil War monument in Peabody Square, Major Ward led the 
First Division in a large parade. 


Besides his position as postmaster, he served the town 
of Peabody on its water board. He died in 1908 and was buried 
with military honors at Cedar Grove Cemetery. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE W. TAYLOR 


Another of Peabody's Civil War heroes was Captain George 
W. Taylor of West Peabody. He was the son of Eben M. and Mary 
A. Taylor and was born in 1832. He attended local schools and 
the academy at Oxford, New Hampshire. 


He enlisted on September 23, 1861 as a private in the 4th 
Massachusetts Light Battery, and was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant a month later, first lieutenant a year later, and cap- 
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tain in 1865. 


Captain Taylor participated in the Capitulation of Forts 
Jackson and Philip on the Mississippi; and was in seven 
battles in the Louisiana area. He was under fire during the 
Siege of Port Hudson, and was at the Siege of Mobile and took 
part in the engagements there. 


Captain Taylor was mentioned in General Order 62, Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, for meritorious conduct in the Battle of 
Baton Rouge, and was publicly complimented by General Benjamin 
F. Butler at the Review of the Army, September 1862, at Carrol- 
ton, Louisiana. 


He served Peabody as a selectman, street Surveyor in West 
Peabody, and as a member of the Board of Health. For many 
years he farmed in West Peabody. He died on December 2 eel Os 


CAPTAIN JOHN F. WINCHESTER - U. S. NAVY 


The highest ranking Peabody Naval Officer in the Civil 
War, was Captain John F. Winchester. He was born in 1819, 
the son of Bancroft and Sarah Low (Frost) Winchester. He 
was appointed Acting Ship Master on August 9, 1861. He 
served on the steamer MONTICELLO in the North Atlantic 
Squadron. 


In 1863, he was given command of the side wheel steamer 
SUMTER. This ship took a position in the blockading squadron 
off the Confederate coast. Later in 1863 he was detached from 
the SUMTER which was undergoing repairs. He later sailed from 
New York on board the CIRCESSION for New Orleans, where he was 
assigned command under Commodore Farragut. He served in the 
Navy until September 30, 1865 when he was honorably discharged 
with the rank of acting ship master. 


Following his service, he and his associate Operated a 
plantation on St. Catherine's Island off the coast of Georgia. 
Over two hundred laborers worked on the plantation. 


His friends in Peabody were shocked to learn of his sudden 
death on October 21, 1867 in his 48th year. It was stated in 
the local press that Captain Winchester was a man of great 
amiableness of disposition, kind hearted and gentlemanly, and 
was much esteemed as a private citizen. 


DEDICATION OF THE CIVIL WAR MONUMENT, 1881 


The idea for a Soldiers and Sailors Monument Originated at 
Peabody's Post 50 G.A.R. on November 24, 1879 when Comrade W. 
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F. Sumner made a motion "that the Post erect a monument to 
the soldiers and sailors of this town who died during the 
War of the Rebellion, and that an executive committee of 
fifteen be appointed to build the same." 


The G.A.R. launched a drive at the town meeting of 1880 
for an appropriation of $8,000, which was approved for the 
erection of the monument. The town awarded the building 
contract to the Hallowell Granite Company of Hallowell, Maine. 
Work was started on November 10, 1880. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Soldiers and Sailors Civil War monument in Peabody 
Square when completed was fifty feet high from the base, which 
was fifteen feet square. The monument is surmounted by a 
figure copied from Crawford's statue of America on top of the 
Capitol building in Washington, with a few changes which the 
committee regarded as improvements. In the left hand, instead 
of a coat of arms is a broken shackle, and the sword is held 
ata’ different angle from’ that of the original’ statucweOnsthe 
tablets are inscribed the names of the seventy-one soldiers and 
sailors from Peabody who fell during the War. 


On the east side of the monument is the date 1861, signify- 
ing the start of the Civil War. Above is a figure of the 
Constitution. On the west side the date 1863 commemorates 
President Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, and above it is 
a scroll representing that document. On the north side the 
date 1865 symbolized the surrender of Lee's Army and the end 
of the war. Above that date is the coat-of-arms of Massachusetts. 
On the south side the year 1881 symbolizes the year of the erection 
of the monument, and on the tablet above is inscribed: 


"THE TOWN TOOCHER* SONS#WHOeDIED=AN] THE" GREAT 
REBELLION, THAT THE UNION MIGHT BE PRESERVED, 
AND LIBERTY SECURED TO ALL." 


Immediately below the statue of America that surmounts 
the monument is a round ball (representing the world) and 
inscribed on it is the’ national motto -"E PLURIBUS UNUMS 


DEDICATION 


The dedication took place on November 10, 1881, anda 
committee representing the town and Post 50 G.A.R. was in 
charge of the exercises. Peabody appropriated $1,000 for the 
festivities, which included a three division parade, open house 
and a mammoth collation for 1,200 citizens and guests ina 
large Yale tent in Peabody Square. 


The parade consisted of the following: 
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Sutton Estate in 1839 located on hill between Main and Aborn Streets, with the 
Salem Cadets arriving. They were entertained by their commander, General William 
Sutton prominent citizen of Peabody. The house was destroyed by fire in recent years. 


General William Sutton, Major-General with 
47 years of service—- wool manufacturer — 
President First National Bank of Salem - 
President Aquaduct Co. for Peabody & Salem — 
President North Andover woolen mills=— State 
Senator— State Representative- Executive 
Councillor for two Governors and several 
other positions. 





BRO. W. SUTTON. No. 97, J. L. 
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Platoon of Police, Second Corps of Cadets headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Dalton, Chief Marshall Gyrus VP 
Batchelder with his staff. Then came the First Division 
with W. M. Ward, Commander of Peabody Post 50 G.A.R., with 
his staff. They were followed by the Salem Brass Band, 
Peabody Post 50 G.A.R. with one hundred Civil War veterans, 
Danvers Brass Band and Ward Post 90 G.A.R. of Danvers with 
fifty men. Then the Lynn Brass Band and T. H. Chipman Post 
89 of Beverly with sixty men, Philip H. Sheridan Post 34 of 
Salem with seventy men. The Boston Cadet Band was next in 
line with General Lander Post 5 of Lynn which had 125 men. 
Then came a group of Carriages containing 32 invited guests 
and dignitaries. 


The Second Division, commanded by P. H. O'Connor and 
his staff was referred to by the press as the Irish Division. 
It contained the Marblehead Brass Band, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians Association, the Chelsea Drum Corps, and the St. 
John's Catholic Temperance Society. 


The Third Division was made up of the Peabody Fire 
Department. This included the National Band of Lynn, the 
S. C. Bancroft Engine Company, the Volunteer Engine Company 
and visiting fire equipment and firemen. 


This parade was possibly the last occasion when so many 
Civil War veterans took part in such an event. There were 
seven G.A.R. posts in the parade, with at least three hundred 
veterans of that war. 


Following the parade exercises were held in the South 
Church. The principal oration of the day was then delivered 
by J. F. Lovering the Chaplain-In-Chief of the G.A.R. His 
address occupied one full page of the PEABODY PRESS, and in- 
cluded many events in the town's history as well as the 
Military annals of its citizens. 


ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR LONG 


Following the exercises at the church, the parade was 
formed, and marched down Main Street to the Salem line, then 
countermarched to Washington Street, where the line was drawn 
up to receive Governor John Long. The Governor was received 
at the Peabody boundary by the Salem Cadets, and escorted to 
the parade. The parade then proceeded to the large Yale tent 
in Peabody Square. 


At the banquet in the tent some 1,200 citizens and guests 
took part in the festivities. Governor Long addressed the 
gathering, followed by other speakers. At the dedication, 
souveniers were placed in the cornerstone of the monument. 


The Civil War Monument has withstood all efforts to move 
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it. With the advent of the automobile, all sorts of proposals 
for moving have been made through the years. When Peabody 
Square was widened the monument served as part of a traffic 
island. It has been the most conspicuous object in Peabody 
Square since 1881, and since the South Church was torn down, 
it stands out more than ever. 


BALLOON ASCENSION IN PEABODY SQUARE 


On August 29, 1867 a balloon ascension took place in 
Peabody Square, when citizens were treated to a splendid half- 
holiday. The ascension had been postponed because of inclement 
weather. Early in the day the weather looked unpromising, and 
another postponement loomed. The desire of the citizens was so 
great, however, that the Committee in charge determined to go on 
With sit. 


The balloon, the property of Parker Wells of Lynn, was 
called the "City of Lynn." His brother, William Wells, of 
Peabody was a shoe manufacturer and inventor, and was on the 
Committee to bring this event to the town. Both Parker and 
William Wells were brothers of this writer's great grandfather, 
Dennis Wells. The balloon owned by Parker Wells was one hundred 
feet in circumference, and the ascension was under the direction 
of a Mr. Hall who had made many ascensions. 


The Danvers Brass Band, hired for the occasion, played 
music for the assembled multitude. At 4 P.M. Mr. Hall, des- 
cribed by the press as a bold and fearless aeronaut stepped 
into the basket, adjusted the ballast, anchor, and valve ropes, 
and gave the signal for his departure. It was expected that 
William Wells would also go up in the balloon, but there was 
not sufficient gas for two persons. 


The balloon rose from the middle of Peabody Square, majestic 
and perpendicular, so quiet and still was the atmosphere. Mr. 
Hall waved his banner as he looked down upon the sea of upturned 
faces. The balloon moved first towards Harmony Grove Cemetery, 
then curved to the north and west, sometimes rising, and then 
descending, until it landed in a field near Andover Street, 
where the landing was effected and the balloon secured. 


The ascension was admitted to be the finest ever witnessed 
in the area; the balloon was in plain sight all the time it was 
afloat. According to the press it was seldom that observers 
witnessed both an ascension and descent of the same balloon. 


The WIZARD stated that much credit was due the committee, 
especially William Wells and Isaac Monroe, who had generously 
expended time and money to afford this gratification to the 
citizens of the town. Balloon ascensions were later to be a 
feature of the County Fairs in Peabody. 
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EUROPEAN CIRCUS 


The citizens of Peabody were treated to a great European 
Circus on September 18, 1867. This was held on upper Washing- 
ton Street in the large field now owned by the Eastman Gelatine 
Corp. 


A large parade wound through Peabody streets: gay knights 
in glistening armor, ladies in court costume, chariots, and 
horsemen. A live lion, seated on LOD Olea cilaLtOc mono a 
small carriage drawn by Lilliputian horses, were preceeded by 
a splendid brass band. The parade was witnessed by a large 
Gathering of citizens. 


At the field a vast tent was erected. Bold and graceful 
horsemanship, wonderful feats of agility, and the pranks and 
sharp witticisms of the clowns provided entertainment to all. 
It was stated by the press that in horsemanship, at least, 
this circus company surpassed any other in New England. A 
large number of citizens attended the circus, and enjoyed it 
immensely. 


The people of Peabody in that period did not have the 
many forms of entertainment we have today, but they probably 
enjoyed their galas more than we do today. They often pro- 
vided their own entertainment, and events such as balloon 
ascensions, circuses, parades, and pagents offered mass 
entertainment to the whole town. 


THE SUTTON FAMILY 


The first of that illustrious family in Peabody was 
William Sutton, the son of Richard and Elizabeth (Foster) 
Sutton of Ipswich, born on February 15, 1773. He was a leather 
dresser by trade as well as a woot manufacturer. Besides his 
activities in Peabody, Mr. Sutton had an extensive woolen 
mill at North Andover. He served as a State Representative 
and was the first president of the South Danvers Bank in 1825. 
He paved the way for the careers of his two famous sons, and 
died in Peabody on February 26, 1832. 


GENERAL WILLIAM SUTTON 


The career of General William Sutton in business, military, 
and public life makes him one of the most outstanding men in 
the history of Peabody. He was born in Peabody on July 26, 1800, 
the son of William and Elizabeth (Treadwell) Sutton. He entered 
his father's wool shop in Peabody at the age of 17. When he was 
21, he took charge of the entire business, which was to remain 
under him until 1878. 
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Upon their father's death, the general and his brother 
Eben inherited the woolen business in Peabody and North Andover. 
Following Eben's death in 1864, the property was inherited by 
his widow and the general. The general's son, Eben II, took 
over the management of the North Andover mills. 


In Peabody General Sutton operated wool pulling factories 
and a planning mill. He acquired about four hundred acres of 
land in Peabody and Salem, also had a farm in Ipswich of three 
hundred acres, and inherited 1,000 acres in Middleton, Boxford, 
and Andover. For a number of years he was with the firm of 
Bertram, Weston, and Sutton in the African Trade. He was also 
interested in the whaling business. 


He was a director of the South Danvers National Bank, and 
the Salem Commercial Bank. In 1835 he became president of the 
Salem Commercial Bank, serving for forty-five years. He was a 
director of the Commercial Insurance Co.; president of the 
Salem and South Danvers Aqueduct Co.; vice-president of the 
Salem Institution for Savings; president of the North Andover 
woolen mills; director of the Naumkeag Cotton Mills; and 
president of the Essex County Agricultural Society. 


In public life he was a State Representative; State 
Senator; member of the Executive Council of Governor Clifford 
and Governor Washburn 1853 and 1854. General Sutton took great 
interest in the fire departments of Salem and Peabody. He was 
the official head of the Salem department from 1832 to 1862. 

He also had his own private fire company. 


MILITARY CAREER 


In 1817, at the age of 17, General Sutton's military career 
began when he joined the Salem Cadets. He also joined the 
South Danvers Light Infantry of Peabody, and was commissioned 
a Lieutenant in 1821. He became Captain in 1823 serving in 
that capacity for thirteen years. Captain Sutton led his men 
at Lafayette's Reception in Salem, and in the large Brigade 
Review at Salem Common for President John Quincy Adams on 
September 26, 1827. 


On October 6, 1825 General Appleton's brigade held a 
review and a sham fight at Tapley's Brook in South Peabody. 
On this occasion an unpleasant misunderstanding led to court 
martial proceedings against Captain Sutton, which in turn led 
to hard feelings between the Light Infantry and the Salem 
Cadets. 


At the trial held in Ipswich in 1826 an array of legal 
talent was assembled. For the defense of Captain Sutton, 
Leverett Saltonstall and Rufus Choate served. Choate read 
the opening defense which took two hours. Witnesses on behalf 
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of Captain Sutton were Richard Osborn, Jr., Attorney John W. 
Proctor, Colonel Lowe, Major Lewis Allen, Captain John Frost, 
and Nathan Poor. Many were prominent citizens of Peabody. 


The court acquitted Captain Sutton and all others origin- 
ally charged. In 1836 he was given the command of the Salem 
Cadets. In 1840 he was appointed Colonel of the Sixth Regi- 
ment, Brigadier General of the 4th Brigade in 1841, and in 
1850 Major-General of the 2nd Division. He served in the 
Mass. Volunteer Militia as Senior Major-General until 1864. 
His military career covered 47 years. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he was summoned to the State House by Governor 
Andrew to organize military affairs in the State. 


General Sutton married Nancy Osborn in 1821 and the 
couple had three sons and five daughters. The general was 
listed in "The Rich Men of Massachusetts" in 1851. The 
following description is of interest: 


One of the few merchants who have accumulated 
a fortune in the wool trade. General Sutton has 
a high military reputation. In stature he is 
small, like Napoleon; and, like him, his aspira- 
eions forjmiditary~glory,; are large. Is very 
popular among the officers and soldiers of his 
brigade. Hess) a lLSsOvaeiah. Ofmmuch-DUbDLECe spirit, 
and is more ready to part with his money for 
proper objects than some other rich men. 


At this time the general's wealth was estimated at 
$200,000. He was known for his charitable acts, had genial 
manners, and left behind him a record of a well spent life. 
He died in Peabody on April 18, 1882 at the age of 82. 


EBENEZER SUTTON 


The brother of General William Sutton was born in Peabody 
on September 11, 1803. In 1836 he bought his brother's inter- 
est in the mills in North Andover, and operated them until his 
death. Besides his regular business activities he was a 
director of the Eastern Railroad, a colonel in the Essex 
Regiment, and generally interested in the affairs of Peabody. 


He married Eliza Dustin in 1829, and they were the 
parents of two sons, Ebenezer, who died in 1839, and Ebenezer 
Dale Sutton who died in 1862. When Eben Sutton died in 1864 
he was childless, and his widow and brother inherited the 
mills in North Andover. 


His fortune in 1851 was given at $500,000 according to 
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the Rtch Men of Massachusetts. It was stated that to some 
extent he had received his money by inheritance and marriage, 
but mostly by his own energetic, money-getting faculties. He 
was described as a thorough, active, go-ahead sort of man, 
always up to his word. He was also a liberal and generous 
man. 


EBEN DALE SUTTON LIBRARY 


In 1866 Mrs. Eliza Sutton, widow of Eben Sutton, obtained 
approval from George Peabody to establish the Eben Dale Sutton 
Library to be located in the Peabody Institute. This was to 
be a Reference Library, and to serve as a memorial to her de- 
parted son. Mrs. Sutton presented to the trustees of the 
Peabody Institute $20,000, to be invested in a permanent fund. 


She furnished the area set aside for the library at her 
own expense. It was described as one of the most magnificent 
and costly libraries of its size in the country, containing 
3,000 valuable and rare volumes. Among them was a superb 
edition of Audubon. 


The library was opened to the public in 1869. Portraits 
of the Suttons are in the library. The Eben Dale Sutton Library 
today serves as an excellent reference library for the citizens 
of Peabody. 


LIBRARIANS 


Mary Floyd 1870-1882; Sarah E. Perkins 1882-1883; Augusta 
F. Daniels 1883-1908; Frances M.° Carroll 1908-1945; Louise we 
Teague, and Dorothy M. Cooper. 


FIRST TOWN HALL & HIGH 
SCHOOL built in 1855 on 
Stevens Street. Cupola and 
eagle on roof were early 
Feature of building. Eagle 
originally was on flagstaff 
Raa ec : at Washington & Main Streets 
NOs in* 1624. 

_ ’ ‘fo - 2 Town Hall - 1855 to 1883 
High School - 1855 to 1903 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
building today. 
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BROADSIDE IN FAVOR OF CHANGING 


To all the Citizens 


FELLow CItT1zENs :— 


Ata recent Town Meeting duly called and 
fairly and legally conducted, it was voted that 
our town name be changed to ‘Peabody.’— 
When the matter was brought before the Leg- 
islature the opponents of the measure, who had 
failed to defeat it at the ballot box, remonstra- 
ted, and coupled their protest with charges of 
unfairness. 


Not willing to rest under such an imputa- 
tion, the advocates requested that the enact- 
ment be so drawn as to give the voters of the 
town another opportunity of making their 
choice. This request was entirely voluntary 
on the part of the advocates of-the change, 
who might have procured, had they chosen so 
to do, absolute legislative sanction of the vote 


which had already been taken. 


The Town Meeting to-day is held pursuant 
to the enactment thus procured, which author- 
izes the change, subject to the second election 
which the advocates so generously proffered. 

Nctwithstanding all this, the opponents now 
renew their charge of unfairness. They al- 
lege “trickery,” ‘‘ wire-pulling,” ‘ underhand 
work,” and other dishonorable means ;—how 
justly, every candid man may answer. 


The charges against Mr. Peatody are equal- 
ly unfounded. He never held a dollar of reb- 
el debt, nor did he ever deal in rebel bonds. 
On the contrary, he held constantly in his pri- 
vate funds over $3,000,000—in United States 
Bonds, on a great part of which he drew no 
interest until the war was over. He used his 
great influence, both by example and negotia- 
tion, in making a market for our bonds, at a 
time when we were pressed for money, and 
when other bankers in England were investing 
millions in the competing Confederate Loan. 
‘Ihe rebellion never had a dollar nor a word 
of sympathy from him. He owned large 
amounts of our national and free-State securi- 
ties. The success of tke rebellion would have 
shattered his fortune. To say that he sympa- 


for his name. 


NAME OF TOWN TO PEABODY 


of South Danvers! 


thized with it would be denying him common 
prudence. 

Trusting to the charge of disloyalty to gain 
the votes of many Republicans, and especially 
those of soldiers, the ofponents try to bring 
over the “poor man” by telling him he has 
been ‘‘ sneered at as unworthy,” etc. Noth- 
Who has done 
more for the poor than Mr. Peabody? Has 
he not bestowed upon the poor gifts without 
parallel in history ? Arraying the poor a- 
gainst the rich, simply because the rich are 
rich, resembles too strongly the old dodge of 
demagogues to deceive anybody now. Mr. 
Peabody gives his entire fortune to the poor, 
either in houses and lands or in books. Can 
any poor man yote against him on that ac- 
count ? 

Nearly all admit that we ought to havea 
new name. It was decided in Town Meeting 
to adopt ‘ Peabody.’ Mr. Peabody has been 
informed of it. He expects the former vote to 
be confirmed to-day. Are there many who 
will vote to disappoint him? He has not stip- 
ulated for the change. He does not offer any 
thing for the honor, not even ‘a mess of pot- 
tage.” You are not then “selling” anything ; 


ing could be more untrue. 


nor compromising your self-respect in voting 
Your vote will be voluntary,— 
spentaneous, as his gifts have been. Having 
accepted his gift of $150,000, and the custody 
of the precious souvenirs of his kindness to 
others, should we not compromise our self-re- 
spect by rejecting his name? Are weso mean 
as to take his money and then give him the 
cold shoulder? While enjoying the benefits 
of his generosity, shall we give his feelings 
the deepest possible wound ? 

We appeal to you in all earnestness,—in 
all candor. Vote for the name if you can 
consistently and conscientiously. If you can- 
not vote for it, you can consistently forbear 
voting against it. We do not dictate to you; 
but only give you the.facts that you may the 


better decide what will be best. 
Many Citizens. 


COPY OF BROADSIDE AGAINST CHANGING NAME OF TOWN TO PEABODY 


"TQ THE LOYAL CITIZENS OF SOUTH DANVERS" 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, April 30th, you are called upon to act in 
Town Meeting, upon the proposition to call your town "PHABODYY 


ARE YOU READY TO SELL YOUR BIRTH—RIGHT for a mess 
of Pottage ? 


ARE YOU ASHAMED OF THE NAME OF SOUTH DANVERS, the town of 
your nativity or your adoption ? 


ARE THERE NO NAMES OF BRAVE LOYAL MEN who gave up THEIR 
LIVES, that their Country and its free institutions might live, 
WHO are VASTLY more worthy ? 


HAVE OUR BRAVE BIG HEARTED LOYAL MEN fought and sufferd 
and died for NOTHING BUT to glorify a man who did not say 
ONE WORD in behalf of the soldiers who were suffering in our 
HOSPITALS or being tortured in REBEL PRISONS ? 


If IT IS THOUGHT BEST TO CHANGE THE NAME OF the town why 
not submit the question fairly to the voters of the TOWN, to 
manifest their preference of names . MANY "SUBSTANTIAL" people 
might be willing to change the name who would not be willing to 
Call it; UPRARODY' 


WHY NOT NAMB THE TOWN FOR SOME LOYAL GENERAL ? or, why not 
name it in honor of the brave boy of 15, who gave up his life, 
the youngest of the long list of BRAVE men from this town — 

BUT no, you are told you MUST name it "PEABODY" IF YOU change 
the name, 


EVERY SOLDIER DONE MORE FOR HIS TOWN THAN George Peabody 
ever has done, or ever can do. "GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH", 


ARE THE HARD WORKING MEN OF THIS TOWN TO BE sneered at as 
unworthy of having anything to say about the changing the name of 
the town, AND was any party authorized or warranted in saying 
before the Committee of the Legislature THAT ALL the substantial 
men of the town were in favor of calling the town "PEABODY", WAS 
any one authorized to say that the people of SOUTH DANVERS idolized 
GEORGE PEABODY — was it not a "LEETLE" idolatrous. 


FAIR PLAY IS A JEWEL. LET THERE BE NO TRICKERY. NO wire pulling. 
NO underhand work. BUT let the question be FAIRLY presented. AND then 
let the minority cheerfully abide the result. " 


J 


THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE TOWN OF PEABODY 


TOWN OF PEABODY IN 1868 - SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM - FIRE 
DEPARTMENT - INDUSTRIAL EVENTS - NEWSPAPERS - TOWN HALL 


DEDICATION - BIG LEATHER STRIKE 


In 1865 the town's valuation was $3,819,766, an increase 
of over $200,000 since 1860. Manufacturing had greatly ex- 
panded during the war, with many of the local manufacturers 
becoming wealthy. Peabody produced 35% of all the morocco 
in the United States during the Civil War. 


TOWN OF PEABODY 1868 


The citizens of South Danvers in 1868 were called upon 
to decide the issue of changing the name of their town. 
People throughout the state confused South Danvers and Danvers. 


Two years before it happened, the movement for such a 
change began. Those engaged in business had for years sought 
the change, and even the post office had trouble separating 
the letters of South Danvers and Danvers. 


A town meeting was duly called and the following names 
were proposed: 


PEABODY - for George Peabody, famed 
philanthropist and banker who was 
born in the town. 


BOWDITCH - for Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the famed navigator who once lived 
in the Wilson Square area. 
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ANTWERP - for the European city that 
had the original name of Danvers 
spelled D'Anvers. 


BROOKSBY - the name of the town when 
it was settled. 


OSBORNE - after many of that family 
in the town. 


SUTTON - after General William Sutton, 
prominent citizen. 


The town meeting voted in favor of "PEABODY" after its 
illustrious son and world figure George Peabody. When the 
matter was brought before the State Legislature, the opposi- 
tion to the change protested with charges of unfairness. They 
had been defeated at town meeting and decided to carry the 
fight to the State House. 


Those in favor of changing the name then requested the 
voters of the town be given another opportunity to make their 
choice. A second town meeting was called for this purpose, 
and broadsides were printed for and against the change in the 
town's name. 


The opposition was bitter in its attack not only on the 
change of name, but on George Peabody as well. This possibly 
cost them any chance they had of retaining the old name of 
South Danvers. The advocates of change in their broadside 
answered the opposition on all the charges, including those 
against George Peabody. 


At the second town meeting on April 30, 1868 the voters 
of South Danvers cast 625 votes, 379 in favor of the change, 
and 246 against it. The majority in favor of Peabody was 133. 
The local press carried the following headline: 


VICTORY - PEABODY TRIUMPHANT - GREAT REJOICING 


From the WIZARD we learn that when the result of the town 
meeting was announced, a deafening storm of applause burst upon 
the meeting. Men shouted, stamped their feet, clapped their 
hands, tossed up their hats, and laughed with joy. Three 
rousing cheers were given for Mr. Peabody, and a rush was made 
for the square. The flag was run up amid the most enthusiastic 
huzzas. 


The cheering brought hundreds of people to the spot, where 
young and old, men and women, advocates and opponents, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, united in one grand demonstration of joy. 
The local cannon was brought out. While the cartridges were 
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being improvised, the booming of a heavy gun came down from 
Lowell Street, answered by another from the opposite part of 
town. Soon the cannon responded in thunderous tones, spelling 
me name - G EE O R G E PD EP4AReS ss Ol Dery as 
writing it in vibrations as ineffaceably as his benevolence 
had written it in the hearts of mankind. 


In the evening a hugh bonfire was built in Peabody 
Square; rockets and candles coursed the air with fire; and 
every conceivable exhibition of pleasure was indulged in. 

A heavy shower dispersed the multitude at about ten o'clock 
in the evening; otherwise the celebration might have run all 
night. 


The new name certainly gave prominence to the name of 
the town's benefactor, and at the same time made the town 
known to those who had known Mr. Peabody as a benefactor in 
other cities and regions. Shortly afterwards the SOUTH DANVERS 
WIZARD altered its name to the PEABODY PRESS, and a few years 
of use familiarized all with the change. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The citizens of Peabody continued to take deep interest 
in educational matters and spared nothing to bring their 
schools to a high standard. Shortly after the State Legis- 
lature abolished the old school districts in 1869, a town 
meeting was called. At this meeting the town appropriated 
$120,000 for the construction of four new schools, the be- 
ginning of the modern school system we know today. 


The West School in West Peabody was the first completed 
in the program. It replaced two district schools serving 
that area. The town allotted the sum of $14,000 for its con- 
struction. Thomas Flint was the head of the Building Committee. 
The school had only two rooms on the first floor, and a hall 
on the second. The hall was used by West Peabodyites for 
social, religious, and political gatherings. 


The West School was dedicated on January 5, 1870 with 
the Honorable Joseph White, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, the guest speaker. The new school was built by 
Goldthwaitt & Day, with Rufus Sargent, the architect. The 
first principal was J. A. Kellogg. 


The West School was enlarged through the years, and 
was renamed the Kiley School in honor of the Kiley brothers 
who made the supreme sacrifice in World War Two. It was 
replaced by the present Kiley School in 1957. 


The second school completed was the Wallis School on 
Sewall Street, named for Dennison Wallis, Revolutionary 
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patriot and early tanner. This was the third school to serve 
this section of Peabody since schools had been established. 
The (first ewas sDisteLGey No.l School, sbullLteaboutel 430 oats pee 
corner of Main and Howley streets. 


When Dennison Wallis died in 1825, he bequeathed a fund 
of $2,500 for the benefit of that school district. The ofa 
District No. 1 School was renamed the Wallis School, after 
its benefactor, and served the town until 1845. 


In 1845 the town built a two-story frame building con- 
taining three rooms on a lot of the present Wallis School. 
Later, a two-room addition was made. The building eventually 
was sold and formed part of the B.M. Moore leather factory on 
Pierpoint Street. 


In 1869 the town spent $40,000 for the present Wallis 
School on Sewall Street. It consisted of ten classrooms, with 
the first two floors of brick construction and the third floor 
wood. The contractor was Robert & G. W. Bancroft, with Bruce 
& Balcomb of Salem as the carpenters. 


The new Wallis School was dedicated on April 14, 1870; 
Superintendent of Schools in Salem, John F. Kimball, was the 
guest speaker. The first principal was C. B. Bradford. The 
Wallis School is the only school still in service at the time 
of this writing that was built in this large school building 
program. In 1957 the city appropriated $100,000 to renovate 
the building. A new school is now under construction for the 
combined Wallis and Keefe school districts. 


The Center School on Franklin Street was the third com- 
pleted in this program. The first school in this district 
stood next to the South Congregational Church. It was built in 
1766 and served the town to 1834, when a new school was built 
at the corner of Lowell and School streets. Additions were 
made in 1840 and 1847 to this school. 


For the new brick Center School the town appropriated 
$45,000 in 1869. The building committee consisted of Reuben G. 
Nelson, Caleb F. Winchester, Franklin Osborn, Jr., and Kendall 
Osborn, Jr. The school was a duplicate of the Wallis in de- 
Sign and construction. 


The first principal of the Center School was J. Warren 
Upton. The school was dedicated on June 13, 1870. It was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1952, and a new Center School was dedicated 
in 1955 at its new location — Martha Terrace. It was enlarged 
in 1964. 
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The last school built in this program was the South 
School in South Peabody. The town appropriated $16,000 for 
its construction. It replaced the old Rockville School on 
Lynnfield Street and the primary school on Lynn Street. 


The first school built in the Lynnfield Street area of 
South Peabody was District School No. 8 in 1810. Every 
scholar at that time had to pay fifteen cents the first 
week of attending school to help defray the cost of the 
"firewood." 


In 1836 a stone schoolhouse was built on the left side 
of Lynnfield Street above the County Street intersection, 
known as the Rockville School. It was originally twenty 
feet by twenty feet and is now part of a dwelling. 


As the South School was being built, it was swept 
away by a great gale in 1869. The town rebuilt the school 
and Benjamin Hill was the contractor. Upon completion in 
1872, the school had three rooms and a hall. Through the 
years, additional classrooms were added. The first principal 
was Lindsey Farr. This wooden structure served the pupils 
in that part of South Peabody until 1950, when it was re- 
placed by the South Memorial School; an eight-room addition 
was made to the new school in 1957. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL 


Before the Civil War the town built the Bowditch School 
on Central Street. On January 4, 1858, this school was ded- 
icated with impressive ceremonies when ex-Governor Boutwell 
gave an able address. In 1860 the school was named after 
Nathaniel Bowditch, the famed navigator who, as a boy, at- 
tended school in that area, and lived near Wilson Square. 


The town expended some $13,000 through the years on the 
Bowditch School. It became the headquarters of the Peabody 
American Legion; following World War Two the old building 
was badly gutted by fire. When rebuilt, the second floor 
was eliminated; it is still used by the Legion today. 


MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS 


In 1873, Peabody purchased the waterworks of the old 
Aqueduct Company, which had previously furnished water to 
Peabody and Salem. Since that time, Peabody has operated 
its own municipal waterworks. The town expended $125,000 
for the purchase of the works, including Spring and Brown's 
ponds. 
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Peabody, in 1881, improved the water supply facilities 
and increased the pressure with the erection of a pumping 
station, and a: reservoir on.Buxton's.Hill, which held. haltea 
million gallons. The top of the reservoir was 184 feet above 
sea level. The town, by 1881, had expended $290,000 on its 
waterworks. It also installed 163 hydrants for fire use. 


PEABODY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


ENGINE COMPANIES 


In early Peabody, before 1800, buckets were used for ex- 
tinguishing fires. In 1800 the first fire engine was acquired, 
and was located near the old Bell Tavern on Washington Street. 
It was a receiving engine and was filled with buckets. The 
town paid for half the cost of the engine, while the other half 
was raised by public subscription. It was voted that the engine 
would be kept in repair at the expense of the town; inhabitants 
who would receive the greatest benefit would, at their own ex- 
pense, erect an engine house. 


By state law, the selectmen of towns owning fire engines 
were empowered to nominate "engine men." Early in 1801 the 
selectmen appointed the following "engine men" to Peabody's 
first fire engine. 


FEDERAL ENGINE COMPANY NO. 1 


Edward Southwick John Osborn 
Nathaniel Storrs Amos Osborn 

Henry Cook David Osborn 
Joseph Buxton, Jr. Samuel Osborn, Jr. 
William Woods Daniel Reed, Jr. 
William Reed Lsaac Frye 

Caleb Osborn George Stone 

Jona Osborn John Pierce 


Federal Engine Company No. 1 served the town until 1822. 
The Osborn family was well represented in this first fire en- 
gine company. Through the years the Osborns also took an ac- 
tive part in the development of the fire department. The 
Peabody Historical Society now owns two of the original buckets 
of the old Federal Engine Company. 


From 1811 to 1822 this engine responded to eighteen fires, 
nine of which were out of town. The largest fire in that per- 
iod was that of the Crowninshield Woolen Mill on November 25, 
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1817. During the War of 1812 the engine company voted that 
all its members should arm and equip themselves for military 
duty according to law. 


NIAGARA 


In 1822 the town purchased the Niagara fire engine at 
a cost of $500. It was a larger hand engine and replaced 
the old Federal engine. The selectmen added seven more men 
to the company, since the new engine required greater strength 
to manage it. The new engine had been in service only a 
short time when some "evil-minded" person nearly ruined the 
short hose by cutting it with a knife. 


In 1827 the Niagara conducted tests in Peabody Square. 
It used the first South Church as its target, where it broke 
a pane of glass, and wet the bird at the top of the steeple. 
In 1828 the company proved the power of the engine when it 
raised the water, according to "Disinterested People," for 
ten to twelve feet above the weathercock of the old South 
Meetinghouse steeple. The record bears the notation, "Beat 
fiaceto yOu can." 


The old Niagara engine was moved to West Peabody in the 
maces s= In 1867 1t° was sold by the town’ to J. C.”Ayer & Com- 
pany of Lowell who shipped it to Pensacola, Florida where 
they had a large saw mill. The engine had served Peabody for 
forty-five years, from 1822 to 1867. 


The fire department was organized by Act of the Legis- 
lature on March 12, 1830. Engine men were to be organized 
into district companies not exceeding forty members to a 
Suction engine, and no more than twenty-four to a receiving 
engine. 


TORRENT 


In 1830 the town purchased the Torrent hand engine, the 
first suction engine in Peabody. At first it was kept near 
Peabody Square on Central Street. A new engine house was 
provided in 1836 at Wilson Square when the town appropriated 
$300 for that purpose. 


The second Torrent engine acquired by the town in 1849 
was built by Hunneman of Roxbury, and was still going strong 
in the firemens' musters of the 1890's. Its crew all lived 
near Wilson Square, and a famous pipeman of the Torrent was 
Big Ben Stevens, seven feet tall, and broad in proportion. 
The pipe he used was as tall as himself; he used to aim it 
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at the spire of the old South Church. The old engine was later 
sold, years elapsed, and one day it became known that the Tor- 
rent was for sale. The Peabody Veteran Firemens Association 
brought it back to Peabody, and held musters with it for several 
years. 


EAGLE 


The Eagle fire engine, purchased in 1836, was kept at the 
former engine house of the Niagara on Main Street. In front of 
the engine house was a stout pole surmounted by a gilded eagle 
which had formerly stood at Washington and Main streets, marking 
the site of the meeting place of the Lexington Minutemen. 


The Eagle engine was built by Edward Leslie of Newburyport, 
and it was a powerful engine requiring a large crew. Its most 
noted captains were William S. Osborne, William F. Sumner, and 
John H. Tibbetts. The old Eagle engine was later scrapped for 
junk. Its bell is in the possession of the Peabody Historical 
Society. 


GENERAL FOSTER 


In 1844 the General Foster engine was bought. It was 
housed on Lowell Street, opposite the present city hall, and 
it was a Leslie machine. Its company was made up of rising 
young businessmen, sons of old tanners and curriers of Foster 
and Central streets. Dana Woodbury and Reuben Nelson were two 
of its best known captains. 


The General Foster company was lively and hospitable; its 
members had plenty of money, nice uniforms, and they all looked 
well. Later, the engine was moved to Washington and Mason 
streets, and a new company was formed with H. A. Besse and 
Robert B. Bancroft serving as captains. The engine was later 
sold to a country town. 


VOLUNTEER 


Shortly after the General Foster engine was acquired, the 
first Volunteer hand engine was given to the town by General 
William Sutton. It was built by L. Button & Company of Water- 
ford, New York for the people of Roxbury, and later sold to 
General Sutton. The Volunteer was an inovation in the North 
Shore area, Since it was a side stroke engine. It was located 
at the corner of Main and Howley streets. 


General Sutton also presented a bell to the company. This 
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bell later hung in the turret of the new Volunteer engine 
house on Pierpoint Street; and the town eventually gave it 

to the Sisters of Notre Dame for their convent at St. John's 
Parish. The old bell has a history; it was stated that it 
was a convent bell from the valley of Mexico, and is covered 
with Latin inscriptions. It has a very peculiar tone. It 
Once rang in Salem at the opening of the railroad to announce 
the arrival and departure of trains. 


The second Volunteer engine arrived in 1854, when the 
Old one was returned to General Sutton. Shortly afterward 
the company moved to its new engine house on Pierpoint Street, 
built by the town in 1857. There was a tower on this station 
for drying hose, the first in this area, and a fine cistern 
in the cellar, from which water could be drawn by the engine 
without leaving the station. 


The Volunteer company performed more fire duty than any 
other organization in this portion of the state. It responded 
to fires in both Peabody and Salem. It had the only fire en- 
gine ever to shoot a stream clear over the spire of the 
Tabernacle Church in Salem, which stood at 180 feet. This 
Occurred in 1859 and tremendous cheers went up from the crowd. 
On another occasion the Volunteer company pulled the engine, 
without a horse, to the heart of Salem, and put on the second 
Stream of water at a fire there. The old time volunteer fire- 
men of Peabody always responded with great speed to the cry 
for help. Even Boston sought their aid, and promptly re- 
ceived it. The Volunteer engine was sold in 1884 to a group 
in Central Falls, Rhode Island, where she went on to win 
numerous prizes at musters. 


By 1855 the fire department had the Niagara, General 
Foster, Torrent, Volunteer, and Eagle hand fire engines. It 
also had six hose carriages, a sail carriage, and 180 members 
of the engine companies. The last hand fire engine acquired 
by Peabody was the S. C. Bancroft, purchased in 1876 and 
placed in a new fire station on Lynn Street. This was re- 
placed by a hose wagon in the 1880's. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


In the days of the volunteer firemen, rivalry among the 
companies resulted in a good deal of horseplay. It was com- 
mon to run a rival horse-drawn engine off the road in order 
to make sure one got there first. A side bet was often made 
on which engine would be first on the scene. Often the fire 
had to wait while men of the various companies settled their 
differences. At one time gambling went on at the various 
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engine houses, which brought action from the firewards in 
1857, forbidding this practice. 


It should be realized that the men took their jobs as 
a part-time hobby, and for less pay than the horses who pulled 
the engines. They looked on the fire company as a club house, 
and fire fighting was a good way to "let off steam." 


OLD-TIME MUSTERS 


On October 22, 1873 a large Firemen's Tournament took 
place in Peabody. Over 3,000 people entered the parade for 
the event which was held in Poor's field. Through the years, 
various hand tub musters have been held in Peabody by the vet- 
eran firemen's associations. 


The Peabody Veteran Firemen's Association had the old 
Torrent engine, and it performed at thirty-seven musters from 
1874 to 1897. It won prizes in eighteen of those musters, and 
won a total of $1,760 in cash. Its longest stream was 216 feet 
at Rockdale Park in 1894. 


The Union Veteran Firemen's Association was formed in 
1892, and its hand engine was known as the Union and the Wash- 
ington No. 5. The uniform of its members consisted of the red 
shirt with brass buttons, dark blue cap with the letters U.F.V.A. 
on the front, and a black belt with the same letters in white 
on the back, and the word "Peabody" on the side. The Union 
hand engine attended twenty-seven musters from 1892 to 1897. In 
that five-year period it won $2,350 in cash prizes, and a silk 
flag worth $75. Its longest stream was 216 feet at Centennial 
Grove in Essex. The membership of the association was 114. 


FIRE STATIONS 


The various fire stations in Peabody were well built and 
served for many years. The present central fire station was 
built in 1873 at a cost of $30,000. Before it was bulltiee 
steamer and ladder truck were housed on Foster Street. That 
building became the first police station in Peabody. 


The South Peabody and Endicott Street stations were built 
in 1875 and 1876, and the Washington Street and Tremont Street 
stations in 1892 and 1895. The Washington Street station was 
closed during the depression. The South Peabody station was 
destroyed by fire, and a new station was built in 1962. In 
1916 the West Peabody station was purchased, and a new station 
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for that section was built in 1962 and enlarged in 1972. 


APPARATUS 


1865 - First steam fire engine, General Sutton. 

1871 - First hook and ladder truck, Abel Proctor. 

1874 - Excelstor steam fire engine. 

1882 - Hose wagons appeared with high water service 
and hydrants. 

1884 - Hook and ladder truck replaced previous one. 

1887 - LaFrance steam fire engine. 

1900 - First chemical extinguisher drawn by two 
horses for West Peabody. 


1903 - Amoskeag steam fire engine. 

1908 - Seagrave hook and ladder truck. 

1909 - Seagrave combination chemical. 

1913 - First motorized chemical fire engine. 


Loi Sje=——knoxr motor -tractor) for ladder, truck. 

1915 - Knox chemical motor combination. 

1916 - First motorized pumping engine at South 
Peabody station, Amertcan LaFrance 


In 1916 the Peabody Fire Department had two steam fire 
engines; two motor combination chemicals; one motor pumping 
engine; five hose wagons; 4 hose pungs; one hook and ladder 
with tractor; one chemical engine, two-horse; one hose reel 
wagon; one supply wagon; and one chief's wagon. The per- 
sonnel consisted of one chief engineer; four district chiefs; 
one superintendent fire alarm; two steamer engineers; ten 
permanent drivers, fifteen hook and ladder members; and 
Giety call men,.for, a total of eighty-three members. ~ The 
valuation of the department's buildings and equipment was 
$106,000. Under the city government the fire department was 
completely motorized from 1917 to 1926 and placed on a perma- 
nent manpower basis in 1923. 


CHIEF ENGINEERS OF PEABODY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Stepnenscacosborn, dpstesis. 2 1855-1856 

JONNY Va Stevens! as eles st ~e- 1856-1858; 1859-1860 
Sonathan<Oshborne Cs mielatsiata atone 1858-1859 

Wiliam Parbeenle- Ssans. ay: 1860-1868 

George "G. Pierce iiie.2). eS o=L a0 
Dependence S. Littlefield . 1871-1885 

Witt wate SswRoone: wie case: 1885 

Toh eal bbetts (sn naVes: 1885-1886 

Sane 7 Buxton yo. si. ---- 1886-1887 


Peatwe tes OE ce ANT ees cio ae gies closure 1887-1890 
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Stephen S. Littlefield .... 1890-1899 


Thomas. shHutchinsonee-.w:. - 1899-1903 
Thotlas (PV MuUyrayeree.ees oe LY OS=906 
Jesse PF.) Barrette snesGs sews L9I06=1923 


Jesse F. Barrett was the last of the old chief engineers. 
He was appointed a call man in 1874, and became a member of 
the Engineers in 1901. He retired from the department in 1923. 


Peabody's first permanent fire chief was William Cc. 
Mahoney, who was appointed by Mayor Shea in 1923. Under Chief 
Mahoney, the department was placed on a permanent manpower 
basis. 


CONFLAGRATION OF PEABODY SQUARE AREA 


The most alarming fire in Peabody's history broke out in 
the Peabody Square area between midnight and one in the morning 
of September 22, 1843. The ravages of the fire were extensive 
and severe, since it was fanned by gale force winds of an 
equinoctial storm. The wind bore dense masses of flames, smoke, 
and burning cinders for an immense distance, and threatened at 
times the destruction of the entire center of Peabody. 


The Salem Register, a newspaper of that period, gave a 
complete account of the conflagration. According to the paper, 
nothing short of a superintending Providence could stop the 
conflagration. The fire started at William Berry's wheelwright 
shop on the site of the more recent Hamblett and Hayes building 
On Railroad Avenue. The shop was entirely consumed with the 
blacksmith shop of John Dodge, the cabinetmaker's shop of Eben 
Eustis, and the home of Mrs. Very. 


The new South Church, then under construction and the 
third edifice to be erected on that Site, was totally destroyed. 
This new church was then the largest in Essex County, being 
104 feet by 68 feet, with a steeple 150 feet high, and it was 
described as a most beautiful edifice. It had been partly 
insured only a few days before this disastrous fire for $5,000. 
The total cost of the completed church was to be $10,000. Ac- 
cording to the press it was a Sight worth seeing when the tall 
Spire of the doomed church, all wreathed in flames, swayed and 
tottered, then came crashing down among the ruins below. 


The fire also destroyed a shoe shop owned by a Mr. Lunt, 
as well as another building of his. The grocery store occupied 
by Southwick and Ferrin, formerly Enoch Poor's, was destroyed. 
This building is shown in the painting of Peabody Square in 1828. 
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The Essex Coffee House, corner of Foster and Lowell streets, 
then described as a beautiful brick building belonging to 
Benjamin Goodridge, Esquire, was totally destroyed. 


The fire swept on and destroyed the storehouse of goat 
Skins belonging to Mr. Goodridge, the grocery and dry goods 
store of Lambert and Merrill, house and stable of Healy 
Morse, the old Simonds-Hoyt Tavern owned by Colonel Caleb 
Lowe on Foster Street, and the house occupied by the daugh- 
ters of General Gideon Foster of Revolutionary fame. A 
great many outbuildings were also destroyed, and buildings 
in the range of the wind and flames were repeatedly set afire. 


MAJOR BUILDINGS THREATENED 


Among the major buildings of Peabody threatened with 
destruction were the Dustin Hotel and Allen block which are 
still Peabody Square landmarks. Jonathan Dustin's Hotel, 
now the Colonial office building at 12 Peabody Square, was 
several times set afire in the coving and roof, and was 
saved by water carried to its top in buckets and by hose 
apparatus. The Allen block which then housed the Warren 
Bank, the post office, stores and offices was in great danger. 
The activity of the firemen and citizens, combined with a 
change in the wind's direction, and the protection of trees, 
preserved this old landmark. 


The Unitarian Church was frequently on fire, and was 
preserved only by the most strenuous and daring exertions of 
a few people who held their dangerous position on its roof 
until the peril was averted. 


The fire was finally subdued at daylight. It was 
stated that, besides the Peabody firemen and citizens, many 
Others gathered with great speed from surrounding communities. 
Great numbers came from Salem with engines and other fire 
apparatus. Three engines and almost 300 men came from Lynn. 
Beverly sent three engines, and Marblehead sent two. Danvers 
and other communities sent engines with men of strong hands 
and stout hearts to combat the flames. 


The fire and wind were so intense that living flakes of 
fire fell on Highland Avenue and Castle Hill in Salem, more 
than two miles away. The light from this fire was seen dis- 
tinctly from as far away as Boston on the south, and the 
Cape Ann-Gloucester area on the north. The loss was first 
estimated at $50,000, which was later upped to $75,000, a 
tremendous sum for that period. Peabody Square was a scene 
of ruins. It soon recovered from the shock, however, and 
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gained in appearance from the calamity. 


Some forty-four citizens of the town expressed their 
warmest gratitude to the several fire companies from the var- 
ious towns that assisted at the Peabody Conflagration. The 
visiting firemen were given a bountiful supply of refreshments 
by the grateful citizens of Peabody. 


An investigation revealed that the fire was caused by 
sparks at the blacksmith shop, and by a group of young men 
playing cards who were careless with their own incendiaries — 
CIGARS. It was also revealed that the lamp in Berry's shop 
fell from the table, and was the main cause of the conflagra- 
Clouse 


LARGE FIRES 


Among the large fires which Peabody firemen battled 
through the years the following stand out: 


1817 - Crowinshield woolen mill. 

1823 - General Foster bark, chocolate, and grist mills. 

1843 - Conflagration at Peabody Square. 

1849 - Henry Poor's tannery, and Crane's slaughter house. 

1851 - Lunt's shoe factories and Taylor's bark mill. 

L875 =="E. Weavacobs. slactory. 

1876 - Winona woolen mill. 

1880 - Thomas E. Proctor's currying shop. 

1884 - Pinder and Winchester tannery - $100,000 loss. 

1884 - Upton Glue factory - $100,000 loss. 

1898 - Poor and Littlefield Tannery, destroyed during 
Deve sard « 

1902 - Vaughn's Machine Company. 

1903 - Shaw shoe factories destroyed - 250 out of work. 

1903 - Brown's Glue Works. 

1909 - Peabody's largest fire to date. A. B. Clark 
Leather Company - $350,000 loss. 

1915 - St. John's Parochial School - 21 lives taken. 

1916 - O'Shea Tannery destroyed - $200,000 loss; Fireman 
William Kerwin killed. 

1932 - Amdur-Limon Tannery destroyed with $500,000 loss. 
Limon later convicted of arson. 

1938 - Sawyer block destroyed in $100,000 fire. Body of 
James Fleming found two weeks after fire. 


1951 - Ellis Grain and Salwin Leather Company destroyed. 
Damage estimated between $300 to $500,000. 

1952 - Center School destroyed. 

1953 - Historic Page Pottery destroyed in fire that 
threatened Wilson Square. 
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1953 - Explosion and fire of American Polymer Corporation, 
one killed and thirty injured. Worst explosion in 
Peabody's history. Property loss estimated at be- 
tween $500,000 to a million, and nearby factories 
were also damaged. 

1954 - Wetan Leather Company destroyed, and Red Men's Hall. 

1962 - McGivern Furniture store destroyed with $450,000 
loss. 

1964 - Gnecco and Grilk factory destroyed in tragic ex- 
plosion and fire in which five men lost their lives. 


STREET RAILROAD 


Street railroad transportation was inaugurated in Peabody 
on July 8, 1863, with horse-drawn cars operating between Pea- 
body and Salem. In 1883 the street railroad ran a line to 
Lynn. Horse cars also provided transportation on Lowell Street 
and between Peabody and Danvers in 1885. 


The formal opening of electric railway service from Salem 
was in 1890, and the Wakefield street railway was opened to 
Peabody in 1898. The electric trollies went on to serve the 
public until the advent of buses in 1937. Jitney buses oper- 
ated during World War One. 


STATISTICS OF 1870 to 1880 


By 1870 the population of Peabody was 7,343; there were 
1,176 dwellings in the town, with 148 farms. By 1880 the pop- 
ulation reached 9,028, a gain of 1,685 during the decade. 


The industrial census of 1880 showed 53 establishments 
employing 1,195, with a capital of $1,063,670, and a valuation 
of products of $4,268,344. There were also in 1880 some 343 
persons engaged in agriculture, and their products were valued 
aero i21,457. 


It seemed by 1880 that the tanning and currying business 
was built on an enduring foundation. It had weathered the 
panic of 1879, and the industry on the whole was well estab- 
lished. A few were concerned about the passing of the long- 
legged boot and consequent decline in amount of leather used 
for the laced shoe, but their warnings were not heeded, new 
vats were sunk, and the industry expanded. The strike of 
1886 was to destroy the old line of manufacture in the heavy 
leather trade. 


The Boston Fire of 1872 caused hardship to all the 
leather men. It destroyed a district in which nearly every 
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manufacturer had a storehouse filled with stock. Some con- 
cerns were ruined, but others soon rallied. 


INDUSTRIAL EVENTS UP TO BIG STRIKE OF 1886 


Between the 1860's and the big strike of 1886 a new gen- 
eration of sheepskin tanners arose. The firm of W. M. Jacobs 
& Son became known throughout the country, building up the 
greatest sheepskin business in New England and employing a 
large number of men. According to Thomas Carroll, there was 
a time when most of the Peabody manufacturers did work for 
this concern, since their business was of such magnitude. The 
Jacobs factory was later occupied by P. Lennox and Company who 
specialized in goatskins. The building is Still ‘standingeeo-— 
day at 166 Main Street and occupied by various concerns. 


During the Civil War, Peabody leather manufacturers be- 
came wealthy. There were times when a manufacturer's profits 
were in proportion to his courage and credit in making pur- 
chases. The more hides and skins he could buy, the more money 
he made. This prosperity created a desire for better and 
larger shops. 


Tanning methods in this period greatly advanced. The in- 
troduction of aniline dyes revolutionized the coloring of skins; 
every known shade could now be achieved. The first to acquire 
aniline blue was Daniel Woodbury. Before long, the fame of 
"Woodbury's Blue" leather extended throughout the shoe and 
leather industry. The Woodbury plant was later taken over by 
Richard Barry. 


The Pemberton brothers had a sheepskin tannery in this 
period, founded by their father in 1846. They also operated 
a plant in Maine. Their plant was later used as an auxiliary 
tannery by A. B. Clark, the "Sheepskin King." 


One of Peabody's substantial manufacturers was P. R. Gill, 
a native of Ireland. He went to work for Benjamin Goodrich in 
1858 and in 1869 took over the plant at 93 Foster Street. The 
plant later consisted of four buildings with a total of four- 
teen floors. By 1909 he was the dean of Peabody manufacturers. 
The leading manufacturer of white skivers during this period 
was Charles H. Tigh. 


CRAIG PRINT WORKS 


In the 1860's James Craig acquired the property around 
the pond that bears his name on Lynnfield Street, South Peabody, 
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and erected a cloth-printing works. 


In 1869, members of the Peabody Press visited the Craig 
mills and were given a tour. They saw the various processes 
of cloth printing. The cloth, in some cases, was required 
to go through the printing press several times, each time 
giving the fabric one of the various colors requisite to 
its finish. 


The mill was divided in sections, one for napping, 
another for printing, one for mixing colors, one for engrav- 
ing rolls of metal for different patterns to be printed, and 
One for the packing of goods. The mill had a 20-horsepower 
engine to guard against a scarcity of water, as well as a 
waterwheel. The building was a three-story brick structure 
located on the side of Craig Pond. The Remis Leather Com- 
pany occupies the old building today. 


The Craig mills operated in South Peabody for several 
years, and were later leased to the Robinson-Foster Company, 
and the Franklin Osborn Electric Works. In 3 O ero ser 
Thomas acquired the property from Mr. Craig. The Vaughn 
Machine Company leased the property in 1892, and later 
bought it when it became a part of their large plant nearby. 


THOMAS E. PROCTOR TANNERY 


For more than a generation the Proctor tannery was a 
Peabody landmark, one of the chief manufacturing plants of 
the town. It was located on the site of the present National 
Calfskin Company at Webster and Tremont streets. 


In 1825, Abel Proctor, the founder of this concern, be- 
gan to tan sole leather at this site. He had sixty tanning 
vats in his tanyard, which had increased to 200 by 1870. In 
1862 he retired and was succeeded by his son, Thomas E. 
Proctor. 


The Civil War created a demand for leather which Thomas 
Proctor was quick to take advantage of; this was the founda- 
tion of his subsequent fortune. By 1870 he was recognized 
as doing the largest leather business in Boston. 


The Proctor plant, by this time, had a huge currying 
shop, regarded as one of the finest in the United States. It 
was 200 feet long and four stories high. It contained all 
types of machines, and was described as the best lighted 
currying shop, with nearly 200 windows in the building. | The 
boiler and engine house had a 90-foot chimney and contained 
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two 60-horse power boilers. In 1870, about 15,000 hides a 
year were tanned in the Peabody plant and 1,000 hides a week 
at the Proctor tannery in Graysville, New York. 


In 1887, Thomas Proctor organized into a stock company, 
the Thomas E. Proctor Leather Company, which, in turn, was 
merged into the United States Leather Company (the Leather 
Trust) in 1893. He was the master spirit of the trust and 
guided it through various crises to a well established basis. 


Thomas Proctor was described as having a wonderful exec- 
utive ability, shrewd with nerve and grit. He chose a quiet 
life; political office was easily within his reach, but he pre- 
ferred the business field. He was a Democrat, and the only 
offices he served in were as trustee of the Peabody Institute, 
a commissioner-at-large of Massachusetts at the World's 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago,in.1893,.and-as a, trustee7os 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. He died in Boston in 1894 
in his sixtieth year. 


WINCHESTER AND BLANEY WOOL AND SHEEPSKIN MANUFACTURING 


The partners of this concern were Caleb F. Winchester and 
Stephen Blaney, who started in 1865. Their factory was located 
between Walnut Street and the railroad, and bordered the Turner 
Tanning Machinery Corporation. 


Some of the buildings of this concern were erected by 
Philip R. Southwick in 1840 and were used for a currying shop. 
The Winchester and Blaney factory contained four buildings in 
1870, and it was stated that, if put in a straight line, they 
would extend some 430 feet. 


This concern had a flue boiler of 30-horse power which 
ran a 25-horse power engine, and a steam pump that supplied 
water from a well. In 1870 this concern turned out 550 dozen 
skins a week, tanned in bark or sumac. When Stephen Blaney, Sr. 
retired, he was succeeded by his son, Stephen F. Blaney. The 
combination of the wool and leather business proved quite 
profitable, and the business continued up to 1887 when the 
partnership dissolved, and Winchester and Blaney retired. 


During their business career they accumulated considerable 
property. They built large homes on Lowell Street around 1872, 
and also owned the present Crowley residence adjoining. 


Stephen F. Blaney was elected a state representative, 
and served from 1873 to 1874. He was also a state senator 
from 1879 to 1880. He took a prominent part in the establish- 
ment of Peabody's municipal water works in 1873. He was super- 
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intendent of the water department for seven years, and his 
untimely death in 1895 at fifty-one years of age was mourned 
by the town. 


Caleb Frost Winchester was a native of Peabody, born in 
1829; his parents were Bancroft and Sarah Low (Frost) Win- 
chester. Besides his industrial activities, he held several 
public offices in Peabody. He served on the Lyceum and 
Library Committee of the Peabody Institute from 1869 to 1872. 
He was on the committee to meet George Peabody's remains, and 
served as trustee of the Peabody Institute from 1872 to 1878. 
For ten years he was a trustee of Cedar Grove Cemetery and 
served on the school committee for nine years. In 1895 he 
was elected an overseer of the poor. He was held in the 
highest respect by all who knew him, according to the press 
account following his death in 1916 at almost 87 years of 
age. 


PINDER AND WINCHESTER LEATHER COMPANY 


At the lower end of Main Street, near the Salem line, 
was the leather factory of Pinder and Winchester. John Pin- 
der and George J. Winchester were the owners, forming a part- 
nership in 1867. For over twenty years previously, this 
concern had been known as Pinder and Brown. 


By 1870 the factory occupied an area of 300 x 200 feet. 
A writer for the Hide and Leather Interest revealed that 
Mr. Winchester was one of the smartest upper leather tanners 
he had seen. 


The main currying shop was eighty feet long, and this 
concern had 200 tan vats. It averaged a production of 1,000 
Sides of heavy leather in 1870, and one and one-half tons of 
Splits every week. It manufactured wax, kip, and split 
leather. 


Pinder and Winchester had one of the most extensive 
plants in Peabody before 1884 when they were burned out with 
a $100,000 loss. Following the fire, John Pinder retired; 
the concern was known as George J. Winchester & Sons during 
the 1890's. By the turn of the present century, Frank 
Winchester owned the factory and erected on this site Pea- 
body's skyscraper tannery of nine stories. 


HARDY AND HARRINGTON 


The largest upper leather tannery in Peabody, and prob- 
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ably the most extensive in the United States in 1870, was the 
concern of Hardy and Harrington. It was established by Isaac 
Hardy on Hardy Street. In 1870 this plant was described as 
extending over several acres and comprised several tanyards, 
beam houses, and 596 vats in constant use. There were also 
three barkmills. 


GEORGE P. OSBORNE AND COMPANY 


This was one of Peabody's oldest firms by the 1880's. 
It was established in 1815 by Miles and Kendall Osborn. The 
first factory was on Central Street near the corner of Stevens 
Street. In 1817 they moved to the site of the present A. C. 
Lawrence main plant. The Osborns then put down about 100 tan 
vats and carried on successfully until 1850, when Kendall 
Osborn retired. He was succeeded by George P. Osborn. By 
1870 this concern was doing about $500,000 worth of business 
a year. 


In 1870 the steam engine of this plant was of 35-horse 
power. When it was installed in 1832 it was one of the first 
steam engines ever worked successfully in a tannery in the 
United States. The firm, in 1870, produced 2,000 sides of 
leather per week, and had 260 vats. 


OTHER CONCERNS - 1870-1889 


Isaac B. Elliott conducted a tannery and currying shop 
where the Beacon Fast Freight and Peabody Woodworking Supply 
Company are located today on Foster Street. He tanned 10,000 
hides a year, and had 107 tan vats. 


Andrew Torr began work as an apprentice to a tanner in 
Amesbury in 1814. In 1819-20 he worked for Squiers Shove in 
Peabody, and in 1822 went into business for himself. It was 
revealed in 1870 that he tanned 9,000 hides a year. 


Timothy O'Shea was described in this period as one of the 
self-made men of Peabody. In 1849 he developed a plant on 
Howley Street, taken over by Thayer-Foss in 1902. His curry- 
ing shop was 160 feet long, and in 1870 he was turning out 
800 sides a week besides splits. 


Thomas Carroll started in the morocco business in 1875 
at O'Shea's former little shop on Howley Street. In 1882 he 
built a new building and a storehouse. He manufactured dongola 
goat, dull and bright pebble, and straight goat, all made from 
India skins and retanned. By 1889 he was finishing 400 dozen 
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skins per week. Mr. Carroll was one of Peabody's most out- 
standing citizens, and a grateful town remembered his services 
to the community when they named the school in the East End 
after him. 


It was revealed in 1889 that there were some- thirty- 
three morocco shops in Peabody that employed 1, 199 men and 
produced 13,100 dozen skins per week. 


NEWSPAPERS 


In 1859 the SOUTH DANVERS WIZARD, a weekly newspaper 
was established, edited by Fitch Poole. Following a change 
in the town's name, it became known as the PEABODY PRESS in 
1869. On its heading it had a picture of George Peabody, 
on either side of him were illustrations of the Peabody 
Institutes in Peabody and Danvers. The paper at first was 
a folio, but in 1877, it became an eight-page paper. The 
motto of the WIZARD was Thou Know'st We Work By Wit, And 
Not By Witeheraft. In 1888 the PEABODY PRESS began publish- 
ing semi-weekly. On May 15, 1890, it was sold. In 1895 the 
PEABODY PRESS and PEABODY ADVERTISER consolidated under the 
name of PEABODY UNION. The original owner of the 
and PEABODY PRESS was Charles D. Howard. 


The PEABODY REPORTER was another early paper of the 
town, first published in 1876. It was not printed in Peabody 
until 1887 and usually contained two pages. In 1890 the 
REPORTER built a new building on Walnut Street with Charles 
Hoag as its publisher. The paper at this time attacked the 
feasn, the Catholic religion, and the Pope. 


In 1893, following a change of ownership, its name was 
changed to the PEABODY ADVERTISER, and in 1895 it was con- 
solidated with the PEABODY PRESS under the name of the 
PEABODY UNION. Charles H. Shepard was the owner, the paper 
was short-lived, as it s last issue was on December 28, 1895. 


There then followed the PEABODY STAR in 1899, the PEFA- 
BODY FREE PRESS in 1904, and the PEABODY PROGRESS in 1910. 
They were all short-lived papers and only rewrote the daily 
papers. 


It wasn't until 1912 that Peabody once again had a real 
newspaper. The PEABODY ENTERPRISE published its first issue 
on May 10, 1912, edited by Frank W. Penniman from the print- 
ing plant of the old PEABODY PRESS at 27 Lowell Street. By 
1916 the ENTERPRISE had taken over the former PEABODY PRESS 
pranting*plant. “In its /first three years. the circulation 
increased from 750 copies to 2,000. It was a weekly. Mr. 
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Thomas H. O'Shea, prominent leather manufacturer, gave Mr. 
Penniman backing necessary to establish and enlarge the 
ENTERPRISE. 


In 1922 the ENTERPRISE built a modern brick plant on 
Foster Street. Its large skylights made the plant the best 
lighted printing establishment in the state. The paper threw 
its efforts behind the citizens who were intent on securing 
Peabody a city charter that was approved by the voters in 
1916. The ENTERPRISE remained in Peabody until 1941 when it 
was sold, but the new management was not successful. 


The PEABODY TIMES was established on March 3, 1924. This 
paper started as a tri-weekly, but Peabody at that time could 
not support such a paper, and it became a weekly. The TIMES 
was the seventh newspaper to start in Peabody, but by the time 
it reached its 25th anniversary, it was the only local paper 
left. The TIMES was founded by Leland R. Page and Roger A. 
Goodwin of the Page & Goodwin Printing Co., and Farle W. Weaver 
who joined the firm to start the newspaper. Mr. Weaver served 
as its editor for forty-two years. Mr. Page sold his interest 
to Goodwin and Weaver in 1946. Thomas A. Condon and Nelson M. 
Washburn were taken into the firm in 1924. 


In 1966, after being published by the same owners for 
forty-two years, the PEABODY TIMES was sold to the Essex 
County Newspapers Inc. of Beverly. No longer printed in 
Peabody, it is now published twice weekly at the Beverly 
plant. The Page & Goodwin Printing Co. is now owned by 
Thomas Condon. 


1830°—— 1890 (PERTOD 


NEW TOWN HALL 


In 1883 the town government moved intaq the spacious new 
Town Hall. The town had to purchase five houses to clear the 
Site for its construction, and they were sold at public auction. 
The contract for the building was given to Joseph Parsons & Co. 
of Salem. The architect was Rufus Sargent of Newburyport who 
was prominent in the North Shore area and in New Hampshire. The 
Peabody Town Hall was described at the time of its erection as 
being a "white elephant" because of its large accommodations. 
The foresight of those in charge of the new building, however, 
was justified when it functioned as the city hall for the city 
of Peabody. 


On the first floor, besides the town offices, was a small 
hall (now the city council chamber) that had a capacity of five 
hundred. It was originally used by the town selectmen for their 
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PEABODY CITY HALL as it appeared when dedicated in 1883. 
listed on the National Register of Historic Places. 
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meetings or other events. The lighting for the auditorium 
was by one large chandelier in the center containing ninety- 
eight lights and four in the balcony containing sixty lights 
each. 


Through the years the "Opera House" was used for town 
meetings, minstrel shows, pageants, receptions, celebrations, 
plays, fire and police balls, and even boxing bouts and beano 
games in later years. Sometimes as many as fifty organizations 
hired the spacious auditorium for events in a Single year. For 
sixty-three years the town and city hall was the center of all 
events in Peabody. 


Peabody's town hall was dedicated on November 22, 1883. 
The Salem Brass Band was engaged for the afternoon and evening. 
The Honorable Alfred A. Abbott delivered the principal address 
at the dedication. He was a prominent lawyer, public official, 
and famous orator. During his political career he served as: 
State Representative, State Senator, District Attorney Essex 
County 1853-1868; and Clerk of Essex County Courts 1870 to 
his death in 1884. He was prominent in the affairs of Peabody 
and made the resolution for the separation of Peabody and 
Danvers. It was stated in the Fssex Bar Memorials that Alfred 
A. Abbott as an orator had had no equal in the County since the 
days of the famous Rufus Choate. 


The new town hall cost $108,000. Of that amount $84,000 
was for the building, and $24,000 for the land and curbing 
around the property. The police station was located in the 
basement, where twelve cells were installed. A justice court 
room was also located in that part of the building. The main 
dimensions of the building were given as 106' x 90' with a 
front projection for a vestibule and portico 54" x 30°. The 
roof was a mansard with towers. The height of the building 
from the top of the cupola on the central front projection to 
the ground is ninety-eight feet. 


In 1907 the town hall was almost destroyed by fire, when 
Six prisoners almost lost their lives, one of whom wasS a woman. 
James Gilman and William C. Mahoney of the fire department did 
heroic work in rescuing the prisoners. They were assisted by 
Thomas Grady and Captain McCarthy of the police. 


In 1966 the City of Peabody decided to renovate its his- 
toric city hall following a feasibility study by Drummey Rosane 
Anderson Architects. Peabody has since spent $176,920 in re- 
novating and repairing the city hall from 1967 to 1971. In 
1971 the exterior of the building received attention with a new 
roof, pointing and cleaning of the bricks and granite, and new 
bronze aluminum windows throughout. 


The new Peabody Historical Commission, of which this writer 
is chairman, has been successful in having Peabody's historic 
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city hall entered in the National Register of Historic Places. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN DEDICATES MILLEFA SALOON 


In 1883 James Millea unveiled his new saloon on Foster 
Street; according to the PEABODY PRESS it presented a very 
Sightly appearance. The Millea building was under construc- 
tion in 1882 when Peabody voted for "license." The bar of 
solid ash, was built in Boston from the design of the builder 
Edwin Balcomb. 


The grand opening of the Millea bar known as the "Woodbine" 
occurred on March 26, 1883, when the feature attraction was 
John L. Sullivan, the new bare-knuckle heavyweight boxing 
champion. The Great John L., who had won the heavyweight 
boxing championship from Paddy Ryan on February 7, 1882 at 
Mississippi City, Mississippi, was at the peak of his career 
upon his visit to Peabody. 


The Boston Strongboy made his appearance in Peabody 
Square in a carriage, followed by a crowd of men and boys 
determined to shake his hand. He was driven to the saloon 
of Mr. Millea, where the crowd was so dense that at one time 
it was impossible to enter. It was estimated that over 1,000 
people visited Mr. Millea's saloon during John L's visit. 


It was reported in the PRESS that the enthusiastic 
admirers of the champion purchased the towels that he stood 
on to prevent scratching the bar at Millea's, for $3.00 each. 
Sullivan ran a bar in Boston at this time, which was attracting 
a lot of Peabody people, according to the local press. The 
Slugger had a number of friends among Peabody's sporting men. 


They were not alone in their hero worship. John L. then 
offered the public the same elements of heroism that people 
later sought less successfully from Hollywood stars. He was 
the idol of the youth of America, and no pugilist in the 
history of the prize ring could boast of the hold that John 
L. Sullivan had upon his time. 


The saying of the times was Let me shake the hand that 
shook the hand of John L. Sullivan. There were then only 
two other Americans of whom such a request would ever be made - 
Theodore Roosevelt and Buffalo Bill Cody. Sullivan's gréatest 
enemy was Old John Barleycorn. Besides being the boxing 
champion of the world, he was also the champion drinker. 
For a quarter of a century he was a heavy drinker; yet in 
1905 he stopped and began lecturing on the evils of drink. 


When he lost the championship to James J. Corbett in 1892, 
his admirers in Peabody also lost a great deal of money according 
to the local press. A few days before that memorable fight; 
two firemen at a conflagration in Peabody got into a fight 
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over the merits of Sullivan and Corbett. A number of Peabody 
sports made up a special party that attended the Sullivan - 
Corbett fight at New Orleans. 


ESSEX COUNTY CATHOLIC TEMPERANCE PARADE 


The town of Peabody was the host of the Essex County 
Temperance Societies on October 10, 1883. Peabody was gaily 
decorated with flags and bunting, and pictures of Father 
Matthew were prominently displayed. The parade consisted 
of Chief Marshall Edward Flynn and aides; police under Chief 
Peaseley; Salem Brass Band; St. John's C.T.A. of Peabody; 
Lynn National Band; Young Mens C.T.A. Salem; Lynn Brass 
Band; Lynn C.T.A; Lawrence Drum Corps; Young Mens C.T.A. 
Lawrence; Lowell Drum Corps; C.T.A. of Beverly; Salem Cadet 
Band; and Father Matthew Society of Salem. 


Following the parade a dinner was served at Upton's hall, 
followed by a brass band concert. The various groups and 
bands then marched to the Peabody Institute where there were 
music and speeches. According to the press, while the temper- 
ance parade was going on, the barrooms in Peabody did a 
flourishing business. 


BIG LEATHER STRIKE OF 1886 


There were two extensive strikes in the Peabody leather 
industry during the 19th century. One occurred in 1863, the 
other in 1886. The second strike occurred when the Knights 
of Labor, to which most of the workers belonged, attempted 
to enforce a new price list for splitting and in other branches 
of the industry. They also wanted a ten hour working day. The 
manufacturers refused, and on July 12 posted the following 
Resolutions: 


That hereafter we employ such men as will 
bargain individually with us and agree to take 
no part in any strike whatever; and all men 
desiring so to be employed by us may report 
on Tuesday morning, July 13th, at the usual 
hour-+o0£-thiis) factory.. That we are determined 
to stand by the men who do so, and also deter- 
mined to run our business without dictation. 


This action at once brought on a general strike by the 
Knights of Labor. Men left their work by scores. Shops were 
abandoned with hides in the lime, without a hand to save them 
except the owner. Some shop crews worked until the stock was 
out of danger, and then left. The manufacturers combined to 
help those whose stocks were spoiling, but despite their ef- 
forts losses were sustained. 
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The manufacturers then began to import non-union help 
from Maine and Canada. The new workmen were able to take the 
place of skilled labor with careful supervision, and the manu- 
facture of leather went on after a short delay. 


VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT 


The success of the manufacturers in using non-union help 
irritated the strikers. After a series of small skirmishes, 
enmity broke out in open rioting beginning on August 7th. The 
non-union men, later called "Scabs," were stoned by angry mobs, 
as were their boarding houses. The riot extended to Salem with 
the same treatment to the "Scabs." Some of the tanneries were 
also stoned. The riot was suppressed by the police, anda 
system of patrol prevented further outbreak. 


Guerrilla warfare was next adopted by the strikers; when- 
ever a non-union man was found away from police protection, he 
was aSSaulted. Boycotts and every means possible were used to 
make the non-union men leave. Some did, but others soon filled 
their place, while the strikers grew weaker despite help from 
the Knights of Labor. 


The strike was declared off on November 28th, and those 
strikers who could find work went back. Many whose places 
were filled were unable to return, and much suffering took 
place among the poor workers. The long term of idleness 
brought want to many a family, and the winter of 1886-87 was 
one of distress in Peabody. 


The manufacturers, although they won the strike, soon 
feltswtspebiectsseelThesstrike was the oirsteblow tosthe 
Supremacy of the Peabody leather trade. It created the 
Opening in New England markets which the tanners of the 
Middle and Western States had been waiting for. The strike 
gave them an opportunity to sell their leather in the East 
and they were able to make the kind of leather that fashioned 
demanded. 


Because the older tanners of Peabody believed that the 
wax and kip leather they had produced for years would continue, 
they made a fatal mistake. Peabody tanners and curriers 
struggled tragically against the inevitable from 1886 to 1893. 
Only a few of the older ones wound up their affairs in time, 
and saved their fortunes. The greater part of those remaining 
lost money every year. Thus the strike was a prime factor in 
the decay of the heavy leather trade in Peabody. 


While all this was happening, the sheep leather and 
morocco part of the industry was making rapid strides and be- 
coming of such importance that the loss of the heavy leather 
business was more than offset. 





C.W.Brine carriage factory Foster & Spring Streets on July 14,1879. Carriage 
business began in Peabody during 1820's. Dole & Osgood and Pike & Whipple also 
made carriages that were sold as far as the Hawaiian Islands. James A.Roome, 


carriage builder and blacksmith operated this business at above site from late 
iog076.70 the 1920's . 





ICE CUTTING - BROWNS POND SOUTH PEABODY 





built in 1860's on the John Humphrey land grant in West 


Henry Saltonstall Estate 
Puritan Lawn Memorial Park Cemetery has owned this estate 


Peabody by Suntaug Lake. 
since 1934. 
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General Francis H. Appleton residence near Suntaug Lake was destroyed by fire in 
1897. He served as a State Senator and Representative from Peabody. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER NINE 


PEABODY IN THE GAY NINETIES 
PamecalhiCkK’S «DAY MYSTERY (= As Ci LAWRENCE -CO. 
COLUMBUS CELEBRATION - MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC POWER 


SPORTS - POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS - POLICE DEPARTMENT 


By 1890 Peabody was a progressive manufacturing town 
of several industries, chief of which was leather. A large 
number of workers, many of foreign birth, chiefly from Ireland, 
labored in the various factories. 


The town was described by Osborn as a thriving, active 
and successful business community. It showed many evidences 
of cultivated taste in the dwellings on the principal streets. 
An enlightened public spirit was seen in the excellent streets, 
commodious and well kept public buildings and schools, a thor- 
oughly equipped fire department, and effective police regula- 
tions. That was Peabody in 1890. 


Peabody was also described as one of the brightest, 
cheeriest and most bustling of the Essex County manufacturing 
towns. It was made up of several villages and sections known 
as Rockville; Dublin; County Cork later Sherry's Corner; 
Needham's Corner; Proctor's Crossing; Wilson's Corner; Pike 
and Whipple's and Locustdale and Brookdale in West Peabody. 
The Irish settlements of the town were appropriately named, 
yet the Irish also had a large settlement in an area still 
known as Crow Village. 


1890 STATISTICS 


$7,441,200 


Populatton = 10,158 Valuatton 
= 1,490 


Tax Rate = $15.60 Taxed Dwellings 
No. of Voters (Male) = 2,192 
Schools = 13 with 2,100 pupils and 52 teachers. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


-Leather establishments = 61, employing 1,130 
-Boot and Shoe establishments = 17, employing 209 
-Textile factories = 2, employing 116 

-Glue shops = 3, employing 97 

-Wool factories = 1, employing 34 


Peabody also manufactured carriages, artisan tools, 
scientific instruments, furniture, food preparations, and 
soap. The valuation of products was $5,964,353, of which 
$3,883,119 was in leather, and $175,000 in shoes. In the 
agriculture field the 126 farms of the town had a valuation 
Of 92264505. 


oem PATRICK SSO NDAYeMy sos TERRY 


In 1891 the most famous of Peabody's mysteries occurred, 
and was not solved until 1942: Who painted the Golden Eagle 
Green on St. Patrick's Eve March 16, 1891? The incident which 
was one of the legends of Peabody for fifty years, caused quite 
a disturbance back in 1891. 


It was perpetrated upon Charles Hoag, publisher of the 
PEABODY REPORTER. A gold leaf eagle adoned the newspaper 
building built in 1890. The eagle caught the eye of a group 
who wanted to teach Hoag a lesson about the unkind remarks he 
waS printing about the Irish and Catholicism. 


Mr. Charles Cassidy, a local barber on the square for 
many years, Solved the mystery for the press in 1942. Accord- 
ing to Cassidy, the following men painted the eagle green: 
Thomas Murphy, a leather worker; Thomas Ellis, a coachman; 
Henry Marr, a clerks Jerry OfSheasanduGhardes Cassidy, barbers. 
An agreement was made among them that the last survivor would 
reveal the secret, and Cassidy complied in 1942. 


The quintet were in Cassidy's barber shop on Foster Street 
when they decided on the escapade. Breaking into a waiting 
room of the Lowell depot on Railroad Avenue, they procured a 
ladder owned by the fire department. They also broke into the 
Tweed paint shop on Foster Street and secured a can of emerald 
green paint. 


About midnight of March 16th, the quintet started for the 
Hoag building on Walnut Street. As they approached, they ob- 
served Patrolman Michael Grady, later to become Chief of Police, 
and Charles Collins, walking towards them. All but Cassidy hid 
behind the buildings. Questioned by the officers for being on 
Walnut Street at that hour, Cassidy finally told them about the 
plot. The two officers decided that it was then time to make 
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the next ring, and Collins remarked as he walked away, "Go 
ahead and do a good job." 


With that obstacle removed, the quintet raised the ladder 
and painted the golden eagle which Cassidy stated was "a good 
job too." The next morning the entire town knew of the inci- 
dent, and the green eagle on top of the PEABODY REPORTER be- 
came a great attraction. Not one of the quintet was ever ac- 
cused of doing the deed. 


Hoag was so furious on St. Patrick's Day that he offered 
a reward for information leading to the arrest of the culprits, 
and even went to the trouble of climbing to the top of the 
building and putting an orange ribbon in the eagle's mouth. 
Thus ended the legend that kept oldtimers in Peabody guessing 
for fifty-one years, a legend that had been told and retold 
On every St. Patrick's Day through the years. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


The biggest single factor in making Peabody the Leather 
City of the World was the arrival of Arthur C. Lawrence in 
1894. As a messenger boy during the Civil War, Arthur Lawrence 
served in the office of his father who was then Superintendent 
of the Railroads for the Federal Government. At the age of 16, 
he left his South Gardiner, Maine, home to live with an aunt 
in Boston. He found employment with John Field, a leather 
merchant. With a force of character, ability, and unbounded 
energy, he advanced in ten years to a partnership in the firm 
of Allen, Field, and Lawrence. 


At tne. time of the Boston Fire of 1872,she-vusited.the 
ruins of their store on Pearl Street, and went immediately to 
Peabody, where he bought all the leather the firm's cash and 
credit would allow. The partnership was dissolved in 1894; 
that same year Mr. Lawrence organized two concerns which owned 
tanneries, bought raw materials, produced leather, and sold it 
to the trade on their own account. Before that innovation, the 
tanning and selling of leather were usually handled by separate 
and independent concerns. The selling companies in the city 
then tended to dominate. 


In 1894 Arthur Lawrence formed the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co. in Peabody for the manufacture of sheep leather. He also 
formed the Winchester Tannery Co. of Winchester, New Hampshire, 
that same year. In these enterprises Horace A. Southwick of 
Peabody was Mr. Lawrence's partner. He was from an old tanning 
family and operated two shops in Peabody and Danvers. 


Soon the Lawrence business was recognized as one of the 
largest and strongest in sheep leather. By 1898 sales of 1,000 
dozen a day were made. In 1896 the plant was greatly enlarged 
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when five tall frame buildings were erected. 


In 1900 the production of calf leather was undertaken, 
with raw stock purchased mainly from European sources. The 
tanning of side upper leather started that year, as well as 
the development of chrome patent leather. 


In 1903 land adjoining the main plant was acquired, and 
the hide plant buildings erected. These were followed by a 
jJapaning plant on Endicott Street, and the power plant build- 
ing of the main plant in 1904. 


The National Calfskin Company was acquired from the 
Thomas E. Proctor estate on Webster and Tremont Streets in 
1899. Extensive repairs, alterations, and additions were 
made to the calfskin plant from 1900 to 1910. 


The Waters River plant on Pulaski Street was erected in 
1906. Of some twenty new buildings, seven were large, and 
all were of brick with cement underpinnings. Construction 
required 2,750,000 bricks, 750,000 feet of lumber, and the 
services of 285 men. It was also in 1906 that a seven-story 
brick building was erected at the main plant. The Waters 
River plant was the patent leather branch of the company. 


In 1909 the main plant and Waters River plant employed 
1,500 workers in twenty-four immense buildings covering 24 
acres of floor space. They produced 3,400 hides and skins 
daily. At the National Calfskin plant some 650 were employed; 
the plant had 32 buildings of which five contained seven floors 
each. Thus 2,150 workers were employed by this large concern 
just fifteen years after Arthur C. Lawrence established his 
company in Peabody. 


During World War I, two large reinforced concrete build- 
ings of seven stories were built at the Main plant and at the 
Calfskin plant. These were later followed in the 30's by 
modern brick buildings at the National Calfskin plant?) -S8he 
new structures replaced the old frame buildings. In 1941 a 
one-story brick building for sheep leather was built at the 
main plant. Except for alterations and a new power plant at 
the main plant, the period of expansion ended that year. 


It was stated that in true Horatio Alger style young 
Arthur Lawrence fell in love with John Field's daughter,’ and 
they were married. Sarah Field was a descendent of John Alden, 
one of the Mayflower Pilgrims whom Longfellow made famous. 

Mrs. Lawrence died during the flu epidemic of 1918. 


Arthur C. Lawrence's service to the leather industry, 
which began in 1865, ended after more than a half century 
with his death in 1922. Through its history, the company 
founded in Peabody had shown the qualities of his leadership 
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SITE OF A.C.LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. MAIN PLANT IN 1860 then Sanger's Glue Factory. 
Building with four chimneys was original Crowningshield mansion. Building near 


engine of freight train was part of early woolen mill . Buxton's Hill = and pond 
shown in background. 
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A.C.LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. MAIN PLANT IN 1966 








ELIAS HASKETT DERBY summer residence enlarged by him in 1776 

after he purchased it from Samuel Epes. This house located 

at Andover Street and Buttonwood Lane contained McIntire carvings, 
imported wallpaper from France, and a Rumford roaster . 
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GEORGE W. PEPPER residence and original Pepper Candy factory he started in 
Peabody at Central and Elm Streets in 1864. 
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by the early adoption of new methods in the art of tanning, 
and the widening of its field through diversification of 
products. The small plant in Peabody grew to such magnitude 
that at its peak it employed over 3,000 people and operated 
three large plants. It was the largest taxpayer in town 
until the advent of the Northshore Shopping Center. 


Swift & Company of Chicago who operate the company 
today had an early association with Mr. Lawrence, and were 
large shareholders in the company. Following Mr. Lawrence's 
death, they gradually acquired complete ownership. 


In recent years the A. C. Lawrence Company has greatly 
curtailed its operations in Peabody. It has expanded outside 
Massachusetts, and officials have blamed the state tax struc- 
ture as the basic reason. Before building a new plant in 
Maine, the company offered to build it in Peabody if the State 
would give them the same tax break that Maine offered. This 
was refused, and thus began the exodus of this and other 
Staple Massachusetts industries. 


Today the main plant is for sale; eventually the only 
plant operating in Peabody will be the Calfskin one on Tremont 
and Webster Streets. 


GEORGE W. PEPPER CANDY CO. 


Another famed industry of Peabody was the George W. Pepper 
Candy Co. Mr. Pepper succeeded his father in the candy making 
business. The original business had been established in 1830 
by an old English woman named Spencer, whose picture appeared 
on the Salem gibraltars driving around on a wagon selling her 
candy. 


George W. Pepper came to Peabody from Salem in 1864 and 
bought out a confectionery manufactury. He then acquired the 
property at Central and Flm Streets. The Potter stable business 
owned the property at the time Pepper acquired it. 


Mr. Pepper resided in the house and operated his candy 
factory in the rear at 4 Elm Street. The business prospered 
and by 1894 was running several weeks, day and night, to full 
capacity; tons of confectionery was shipped all over the country 
for the Christmas season. 


In 1894 Mrs. Pepper was struck by a train in Salem, which 
resulted in her death. Her unusual business tact and ability 
had aided the business. At the end of 1897 Mr. Pepper sold 
his business to Snow Rich of Salem, although the business was 
still known as the Pepper Company. The buildings were leased 
for five years to Mr. Rich. 
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In 1902, when the lease was due to expire, Mr. Rich moved 
to 27 Central Street, and his business was incorporated with 
a capital of $75,000. That same year the original George W. 
Pepper Company was reorganized with a capital of $75,000 and 
the business was carried on at its former location on Elm 
Street. 


A few days following the re-organization, the town was 
shocked to hear of the death of George W. Pepper. It was re- 
vealed, however, that the plans of the company would he carried 
out. At the time Mr. Pepper had sold the original concern in 
1897, his business amounted to $200,000 a year. The Pepper 
Company made the celebrated Salem Gibraltars and other candy 
Specialties, handled cigars, and manufactured other products. 


Thus from 1902 to 1904 there were two Pepper candy plants 
in Peabody. In 1904 the court restrained the George W. Pepper 
Candy Co. from using the name Pepper in the candy trade. The 
court action was instituted by Mr. Rich, who purchased the 
Original business. 


In 1904 the George W. Pepper Co. changed its name to the 
Peabody Candy Co. and was incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. The president and general manager was Charles B. 
Boothby, and the treasurer was Mrs. Lille M. Pepper, Mr. Pepper's 
second wife. Neither company exist in Peabody today. 


400th COLUMBUS DISCOVERY CELEBRATION 


It was stated in the press that Peabody outdid itself on 
honoring the memory of Christopher Columbus on the 400th 
anniversary of his discovery of America in 1892. The town 
was gaily decorated for the event that started in the morning 
of October 21 in the various schools, with the Grand Army 
veterans assisting. This was followed by a great parade in 
the afternoon, and public exercises in the evening at the 
town hall. 


The parade was made up of four divisions, and it was one 
of the largest in Peabody's history, ranking with the Reception 
to George Peabody in 1856 and his funeral in 1870. The Columbus 
parade was led by fifty wheelmen mounted on safeties, gaily 
decorated with bunting, the riders respledent with bunting and 
flags. They were followed by a police platoon led by Chief 
Peaseley, Chief Marshall Nicholas Quint, on a handsome black 
horse, and his staff of twenty riding a fine collection of 
horses. 


The first division was led by William F. Sawyer, later 
to become the dean of Peabody merchants. He and his eleven 
aides were all mounted, and the remainder of the division 





MAIN STREET AND HORSE STREET RAILWAY IN 1888. First horse cars between Peabody 
and Salem in 1863. 





WASHINGTON STREET 1883 WITH A.A. ABBOTT RESIDENCE AT RIGHT. 
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included bands, officials, merchants, religious and Fraternal 
organizations, and Civil War veterans. 


The second division comprised the schools of Peabody; the 
high school had a mounted battalion. The Peabody High School 
float was a cart drawn by oxen containing fifty girls. The 
Wallis School had girls representing the thirteen original 
colonies, and the Bowditch School had a load of little patriots. 
Three hundred sixty grammar school children paraded wearing red, 
white, and blue sashes. The Wakefield Brass Band furnished the 
music for the children. There were also numerous floats from 
church groups; the most outstanding was the "Call from Lexington" 
in the Revolution, and the Minutemen of Peabody responding with 
their matchlocks. 


The third division comprised the Peabody Fire Department 
with all its equipment and men. They were joined by the Peabody 
Veteran Firemen's Association and hand engine. The Woburn Brass 
Band and Wakefield Fife & Drum Corps provided the music. 


The fourth division contained over seventy entries from 
the business and manufacturing concerns of Peabody. J. B. 
Thomas had the largest display with ten teams, several of 
which were drawn by four horses. Thomas was Peabody's fore- 
most manufacturer at this time. 


The parade was two miles long and practically every busi- 
ness in town was represented. Almost 2,000 marchers and those 
riding on floats participated. It required two hours to cover 
the route, and forty minutes to pass a given point. 


The evening exercises at the Town Hall were attended by 
1,900 people, including three hundred school children who had 
seats on the stage. Music was provided by the Wakefield Brass 
Band sandasingingsby) anlargeychorassoftchsldren: 42the,celebra- 
tion was such a success that 1,000 souvenier editions of the 
SALEM NEWS were sold commemorating it. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC POWER 


The first electric lights in Peabody were installed on 
September 25, 1888 by private utilities. At that time the 
Selectmen granted permission to the Salem Electric Light 
Company to erect poles and wires from the Salem boundary to 
Peabody Square. 


The Salem company delayed so lona in getting ready to 
serve those who signed contracts for electricity, that much 
prejudice against the company resulted. In 1889 petitions 
for a location in Peabody were presented by the Westinghouse 
Company and by the Brush Company. Hearings were conducted 
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but before any action was taken, another petition was presented 
LOL a Municipals Light pLatie. 


The town decided to go into the electric power business on 
June 18, 1891, by a town meeting vote of 614 to 87. On 
September 29 Peabody appropriated $50,000 for the electric 
light plant. An additional $10,000 was appropriated to complete 
the job. Mr. C. C. Dodge was the chairman of the committee for 
the erection of the electric light plant. 


This plant at first was for street lighting only; the 
Streets of Peabody were first lighted by electricity on 
September 27, 1892." The first manager was P. L. Winchester: 
During the first year the plant furnished the town with one 
hundred forty-four street lights, and wires were strung for 
six miles. 


The first equipment consisted of one 150-horsepower Green 
engine, and 4-Sperry Arc machines for street lighting. The 
town approved an incandescent system for the plant for domestic 
and commercial lighting on June 27, 1892. Two generators were 
then installed, 350 KW and 500 KW steam engines. 


By 1895 the plant had sixty-nine customers and supplied 
seven public buildings. Funds were also appropriated for a 
Slater engine of 400 H.P. as well as two 1,000 light dynamos. 


Peabody voted in 1901 to change the lighting system from 
the direct to the series alternating system for street light- 
ing. In 1902 a municipal light board was established to re- 
lieve the selectmen of that responsibility. Serving on the 
first board were George R. Underwood, Thomas E. Wilson, and 
Michael F. Collins. Warren D. King became manager that year, 
and Served until his death in 1930. He did much for the ad- 
vancement of this important department. 


The town in 1906 appointed a special committee to deter- 
mine the future course of the light plant. The committee was 
Strongly in favor of Peabody continuing its own electric light- 
ing business. The town then appropriated $58,000 for the en- 
largement of its plant. Two Rice-Sargent Cross compound engines 
of 300 and 500 Kilowatt respectively were installed, two direct 
connecting generators of 300 and 500 KW Capacity, as well as 
exciters. A nine-panel switch board was installed, and in 1910 
new boilers. 


On August 8, 1913, a fire broke out in the plant, and was 
not brought under control until five hours later. The engine 
room was gutted and the electrical equipment seriously damaged. 
During the fire emergency service was provided by the Salem 
Electric Co., Peabody extended its thanks to all who offered 
aid and assistance at the time of the fire. 
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In 1916, the last year Peabody was a town, it appropriated 
$40,000 to install a steam turbine of 1,500 K.W. with a spray 
pond and condensing equipment for all the engines. The total 
funds expended by the town on the municipal light plant and 
distribution system from 1892 to 1915 was $225,954. 


The income of the plant in 1916 was $96,345; expenditures 
were $87,124; number of customers 1,496; town buildings sup- 
plied -26; and the year's output of the plant was 2,029,845 
kilowatts. 


In 1949 the City of Peabody decided to remain in the 
electric power business when it constructed a new diesel 
turbine plant at a cost of $1,218,000; since then it has 
spent large amounts on expansion of the plant. The low rates 
through the years, plus the large profits used to keep the 
property tax rate down, were factors that led Peabody to 
continue in the electric power business. 


PUBLIC PARK 


The first public park in Peabody resulted from a bequest 
of Miss Augusta Proctor in 1892. She left the Town of Peabody 
the sum of $10,000 provided that the town within five years of 
her death appropriated an additional $10,000 towards the pur- 
chase of a park. 


In 1895 Peabody appropriated the sum of $10,000 for that 
purpose. In addition to Miss Proctor's bequest, twelve acres 
of land on Fox Hill was received as a gift of the family of 
Thomas E. Proctor. The town also received another gift of 
7s acres from the Misses Walker of Boston. 


In addition to this land acquired by gifts, the Park 
Commissioners purchased twelve acres in the same area. This 
gave them a total of thirty-one acres of land, centrally lo- 
cated, commanding a fine view of the town, and was easily 
accessible. 


The town expended various sums on the park in preparation 
and in planting trees. In 1897 it was given the name of Emer- 
son Park. The park during its early years was used extensively 
for various sports. The early high school football teams played 
their games there, and in 1901 a golf links was requested, but 
public sentiment was opposed. 


By 1916 parks were taking second place to playgrounds. In 
fact Emerson Park by that time presented the appearance of a 
large playground. 
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PEABODY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On August 15, 1896 the Peabody Historical Society was 
incorporated with a membership of ninety-six. It originally 
secured a room in the Warren Bank building to house the many 
gifts it had received. During its early years it was instru- 
mental in placing various bronze markers at historical sites. 
It also aided in locating the various Revolutionary war graves. 

In 1902 it prepared a "Century Chest," in which various 
articles, similar to those usually deposited in cornerstones 
of public buildings, were enclosed, and presented "From present 
to future generations," to be opened on or after June 16, 2002, 
on the 150th Anniversary of the founding of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. The "Chest" was a copper box placed within a small iron 
safe in the vault of the Peabody Institute. 


In 1912 the society put on a historical pageant and play 
in the city hall auditorium before an audience of 1,500 people. 
The pageant depicted scenes from Peabody's history from 1626 
tory 088 


In 1916 the society purchased the former home of General 
Gideon Foster of Revolutionary fame. The Peabody Historical 
Society has in its collections early pottery of Peabody, a 
fire department exhibition, a chair belonging to the Reverend 
Prescott, first minister of Peabody, a large library of old 
and rare books, newspapers dating back prior to the Revolution, 
paintings by Asa Bushby, and numerous other historical treasures. 


RECREATION AND SPORTS IN THE GAY NINETIES 


It was during this period that the citizenry showed more 
interest in recreation and sports. The famed Rockdale Park 
in South Peabody was built by Abbott & Reynolds in 1890 for 
horse racing; the first race was held there on June 17, 1890. 
The Eighth Regiment Band played at the dedication. In 1899 
the park was sold to Daniel Brown of West Peabody, and through 
the years was the scene of numerous events. 


Some well bred trotting stock used the South Peabody park 
for training purposes, and the stables contained about forty 
horses. One of the biggest events was the annual Memorial Day 
races, when as many as three races were held. It usually 
brought out the largest crowd of the year, with over a thousand 
people in attendance. 


Rockdale Park was also the center for Firemen's Musters, 
in which Peabody was represented by two veteran firemen's 
associations, the Union Vets and Torrents. With the advent 
of the motor age, the park was the scene of motorcycle races 
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and other events. In 1940 the days of the park came to a close 
when it was sold for a housing development; it also is the site 
of the St. Ann's Catholic Parish in South Peabody. 


Roller skating, a great fad in Peabody, started with the 
opening of the skating rink on Walnut Street on May 5, 1884. 
The rink was later to be occupied by the Peabody Leather 
Machinery Co. and the Ellis Grain Co., and was destroyed by 
fire in recent years. 


Besides roller skatina, the rink was also used by the 
Peabody Atletic Club for boxing events and other sports. 
Upwards of five hundred boxing fans would attend the various 
bouts. The Glover quartet furnished music. In 1892 the 
rink was converted into bowling alleys. This created a new 
fad in the town, the like of which had not been seen since 
the tennis craze and the balmy days of roller skating. Nine 
alleys were installed in the rink and were in operation daily 
to midnight. 


Another great event in this period was winter racing in 
South and West Peabody. This sporting event, which originated 
on Lynnfield Street, was known as the annual winter sleighing 
carnival. All the owners of speedy horseflesh were assembled 
for this event. As many as one hundred teams lined the street, 
and among the racers were C. W. Davis, Jim Linehan, Dr. Arthur 
Kemble, Charles Saunders, Clarence S. Clark, W. J. Daly, John 
Rood, Daniel Brown, and others. 


In 1899 a new winter racing course was located near 
Proctor's Crossing on an ice speedway known as Marble's 
Meadow. The entrance was through the property of J. A. Roome, 
who lived at the old John Proctor house on Lowell Street. 
This speedway was christened on January 2, 1899 when fifty 
teams were present. The open speedway covered nearly half a 
mile, a broad expanse of level ice and snow, boarded on each 
Side with coves of various size. It was stated in the press 
that the horses had caught the spirit of the race, and it was 
hard to restrain them. Beside the meadow was the railroad, 
and a train passing now and then, appeared to be creeping 
along compared to the speed of the horses on the ice. 


JIM INGRAHAM, CHAMPION BICYCLE RIDER 


Bicyle riding was a great sport during the 1890's and 
early 1900's. It was during that period that James F. Ingra- 
ham, Jr. of Peabody was recognized as the premier bicycle 
racer of Essex County; his reputation was country wide. Dur- 
ing his racing career he met and defeated some of the best men 
in the United States and amassed a houseful of trophies. 
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Ingraham's first attempt at racing was in 1895 at Malden. 
He entered the famous Linscott 25-mile road race, in which 250 
riders started, and came in second. He won for his first prize 
a horse and buggy. At first he rode almost exclusively in road 
races. His first year on the track was 1897. 


In 1897 Jim Ingraham participated in twenty-eight track 
races and four road races, and won eighteen first prizes, five 
second prizes, eight third prizes, and two forth. The value of 
his prizes was over $1,000. He was then twenty-one years old, 
and his racing weight was 160 pounds. Two of his brothers were 
also good bicycle riders. Their father, James F. Ingraham, Shey 
was a morocco manufacturer. 


Ingraham won the first prize in 1898 for the one mile 
open, and in the one mile handicap at the county fair in Nan- 
tucket. He also won many honors at the Essex Agricultural 
Fairs held in Peabody during the nineties. 


In 1899 at the International Championship at Montreal, 
Canada, it was stated by the press that Ingraham did excellent 
work. During his racing career he rode many times with Alvan 
T. Fuller, who later became Governor of Massachusetts. 


By 1901 Jim Ingraham was manager of the new Revere cycle 
track. He went to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N.Y., 
in 1901 to take part in the races. At this event he broke the 
five-mile Amateur record, and obtained third position in the 
Amateur Championship list of bicycle riders. 


The great racing career of Jim Ingraham was described 
vividly over the radio by Bill Stern, the famous sports announ- 
cer during World War Two. Ingraham was forced to retire from 
bicycle racing because of a heart condition, according to Stern. 


Following his retirement, Jim Ingraham followed his father's 
profession and became one of Peabody's prominent leather manufac- 
turers. He later became well known in Essex County political 
circles, and in 1915 was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor's Council. He was elected to the Council when 
Calvin Coolidge was Governor. When Coolidge became President, 
he was named by him Chief Appraiser of the Port of Boston. Ingra- 
ham also served for over a decade as a trustee of the J. B. Thomas 
Hospital. 


SALEM COUNTRY CLUBS 


The first Salem Country Club in Peabody was located on 
Lowell Street near Proctor's Crossing. The club house was lo- 
cated in an old Proctor dwelling built in 1740. This club es- 
tablished in 1897 was owned and controlled by seven men, David 
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Mop Gatctle, Philip Dittle, WwW. W. Coolidge,» Jacob C.« Rogers, 
George L. Allen, E. C. Battis, E. M. A. Machado, and Tyler 
Morse. The grounds controlled by the club covered about 
one hundred acres, and included part of the famous Rogers 
estate. 


In 1900 the club made an addition to the Proctor house 
that included a large dining room. Besides golf, the club 
featured tennis, basketball, croquet, trap shooting, and 
other sports. This country club disbanded around 1910. 


The forerunner of the present Salem Country Club was 
the Salem Golf Club established in 1895 on Margin Street at 
the Gardner Farm. It was organized with Andrew D. Laurie, 
President, Francis A. Seamans, Treasurer, and David M. Little, 
Secretary. In 1898 a small club house with piazza was built 
at a cost of $350; and the annual dues was ten dollars for 
men and five for women. 


By 1912 the club had outgrown its meager surroundings, 
and moved near the site of the present Bishop Fenwick High 
School. The old North Shore Gardens dance hall was located 
on part of this site. The club house previously erected was 
moved to the new location, and with various additions was 
adequate until the end of the first World War. 


The present Salem Country Club on Forest Street was 
constructed in 1925 when the Sanders Farm was acquired for 
$65,000. The cost of constructing the course and building 
the club house was $332,000. This was a far cry from the 
cost of the original club of $576. The Salem Country Club 
has been the scene of several famous golfing events since 
it was built; its property today includes some 665 acres of 
land in the geographical center of Peabody. 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


They took their politics seriously in Presidential and 
State elections in the Gay Nineties. Republican and Democrats 
waged active campaigns for both National and State offices. 

In Peabody both political parties staged torchlight parades 
and held rallies at the town hall in an effort to capture the 
local vote. Although Peabody has been a strong Democratic 
stronghold since the 1930's, it was formerly mainly Republican. 


The Democrats rejoiced in 1892 at having elected all their 
candidates for President, Governor, Congressman, Senator, and 
Representative. They painted the town red. Various clans 
gathered in Peabody Square and were entertained. 


A parade was formed that included thirty men on horses, 
cadet band, the Peabody Owls of seventy-five men, and some 
two hundred men and boys carrying brooms, torches, and flags 
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yelling "Carroll, Carroll, three cheers for Carroll,” all along 
the line of march. The cheers were for Thomas Carroll who was 
elected Peabody's state representative that year. During the 
parade a battery blazed away in celebration of the victory. 

As it passed by the Carroll residence on Mount Vernon Street, 
the representative stood in the qateway, and was given a mag- 
nificent ovation. It was estimated that 2,000 people had 
gathered in the area of the Carroll residence. A banquet 

was later provided in Thomas Hall at Peabody Square. 


In 1894 a Republican rally was heralded in the papers. 
Senator Lodge and the Honorable W. S. Knox were the speakers. 
The streets of the town were ablaze with torchlights, and a 
large parade with Tippecanoe rifles and the Salem Cadet Band 
was organized. While the parade was in motion rockéts were 
shooting their colored balls of fire from almost every window 
on the route, presenting a brilliant sight. The town hall 
was jammed with people for the rally. The Honorable Benjamin 
F. Southwick was then the leader of the Republican party. 


The Democrats had their turn on another evening when 
they also filled the town hall and listened to speeches by 
C. A. DeCourcey and the Honorable John E. Russell. The 
Salem Cadet Band provided entertainment, and Richard J. Barry 
and Thomas Carroll were among the leaders. 


In 1894 the Honorable Benjamin F. Southwick was elected 
to the Governor's Council. He was the first Peabody man to 
serve on that council since Eben S. Poor had been elected in 
1864 and 1865. Mr. Southwick had previously served as a 
State Senator. His plurality was the largest majority ever 
given a candidate in Essex County up to that time. 


REPUBLICAN COUNTY PARADE 


Peabody was host to the Essex County Republican parade 
on October 23, 1896. Some 2,500 men marched through Peabody's 
streets in this parade. Red fire and enthusiasm were in great 
abundance, and the parade was described as a great success as 
thousands of people thronged the route. 


The march was five miles long and took two hours. The 
parade was over a mile in length, contained thirty-two organi- 
zations in uniform, 2,143 men on foot, and 118 men mounted. 
There were five full bands of music and nineteen drum corps 
numbering three hundred, making a total of 2,571 in the parade. 


General Francis H. Appleton was the Chief Marshall, and 
the West Peabody band and Peabody Rifle band and battalion were 
features of the parade. As it marched down Main Street it was 
greeted with a glare of red fire, the clanging of bells, and 
the cheers of the multitude. On every side there were brilliant 
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illuminations and decorations of bunting and flags. 


It was estimated that some 12,000 people went through 
Salem alone by electric street railway on the way to the 
Peabody parade. Political campaigns of that period were far 
more colorful than those of today. 


PEABODY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


In the 1850's constables were hired by the town on a part 
time basis to preserve law and order. Men were also hired for 
"Night Watch" duty. 


In 1874 the town voted to fix up the old fire engine 
house on Foster Street to be used as a Watch House and Police 
Station. The tidy sum of $1,150 was expended for Peabody's 
first police station. It is interesting to note that during 
that year the town expended $1,733 for night watch and $2,283 
for police officers. 


The town records of 1872 for the first time listed police 
officers instead of constables. Those listed as full time 
police officers were Joseph W. Skinner, Lewis A. Manning, and 
James E. Blanchard. Seven others were listed as reserve police. 


Peabody voted in 1877 to establish a police force con- 
sisting of one day man and six night men, and appropriated 
$5,000 for their salaries. Since the town was then receiving 
$3,000 for liquor licenses, it was considered necessary that 
an efficient police force be employed. 


The police station was moved into the basement of the 
new town hall in 1883 where it has remained all these years. 
For many years it shared space with the local Police Court 
before the present District Court was established. 


KEEPERS OF THE LOCKUP 


The early heads of the police department were given the 
title of "Keeper of the Lockup." It appears from the early 
town records that Joseph W. Skinner was the first Chief and 
Keeper of the Lockup when he served in that capacity from 
1875 to 1878. He was then followed by John F. Moore 1879-80, 
and Thomas W. Peaseley from 1881 to 1895. 


In 1896 the police department was reorganized when Chief 
Peaseley retired and W. Fred Wiggin was selected in his place. 
There was much criticism of the Selectmen in the appointment 
of Wiggin when they by-passed Captain Michael H. Grady, who 
was Captain of the night patrol, while Wiggin was only a 
patrolman. Grady had also been on the force longer than the 
new chief. W. Fred Wiggin served as chief of the department 
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In 1900 the Selectmen appointed Michael H. Grady as Chief 
of Police, the Board feeling that a change in the head of the 
department would be in the best interest of the town.. W. Fred 
Wiggin was transferred to the night force, and John C. Keazer 
was appointed Captain of the night police. 


Chief Grady, who had joined the force in 1884, was appointed 
a captain in 1894. He served as Chief from 1900 to the closing 
year of the town in 1916, and in the early years of the city. In 
1913 Chief Grady brought a libel suit against the PEABODY ENTER- 
PRISE for stories of alleged liquor traffic in Peabody. A jury 
of peers decided that the editor of the FNTERPRISE had criminally 
libeled Chief Grady, and the local newspaper was fined $200. 
Following the sentence the editor, Frank Penniman, waited on 
Chief Grady and apologized. The Chief in his big way shook 
hands and agreed to let by-gones be by-gones. The ENTERPRISE 
in print admitted it had done an injustice to Chief Grady. 


Police Chief Michael Grady was one of the best loved of 
all the heads of the Peabody Police Department. In the whole 
history of the department, he served longest as its Chief, for 
a quarter of a century. When he retired during Mayor Bakeman's 
administration, the city presented him with the automobile he 
had used in his duties as Chief. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The first police report to the Selectmen and citizens was 
published in the town report of 1893. At that time the force 
consisted of Chief Peaseley and ten patrolmen. The first am- 
bulance for the department arrived in 1896 and cost the town 
S508" 


Chief Grady when requesting a patrol wagon stated that it 
was a relic of by-gone days to see men brought to the station 
in tip carts, coal wagons, and double runners. After many 
requests, the town finally purchased a new police wagon from 
Dole & Osgood for the sum of $500. 


Firearms were brought up to standard in 1908 when the 
selectmen provided the latest Colt revolvers, riot guns, and 
Winchester repeating rifles. That year police telephone boxes 
were installed in different parts of the town. In 1909 two 
Special State Acts provided pensions for members of the depart- 
ment. 


Peabody accepted the Civil Service Act for regular and 
permanent police in 1910. The selectmen favored it, since it 
removed the police from the influence of political considera- 
tions, and assured them permanent positions as long as they did 
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their duty. 


Chief Grady, in answer to his critics on his requests to 
improve the department, stated that any Chief who did not 
have pluck enough to go before his townspeople and tell them 
what his department needs were, was not fit to be the head of 
that department. 


In 1915 motorizing the police department began when the 
town gave Chief Grady a first class automobile for emergency 
use. The department was completely motorized under the first 
city administration of Mayor Donnell. 


In the last year of the town the selectmen granted to 
the police one day off in fifteen, and by 1940 the City Council 
gave them one day off in six. The police force in 1916 con- 
sisted of fifteen permanent men, and in addition the department 
had four Sunday men, three evening men, and seven reserve men. 


TEMPERANCE VS. LIQUOR 


Each year the citizens of the old town of Peabody were 
called upon to decide between temperance and liquor. When 
the town went dry the local police had to contend with boot- 
legging, and when it went wet, the local jail was the home 
for many drunks. Whenever Peabody voted for License and the 
other communities went dry, a great wave of transients moved 
sme 


One such instance took place in 1898 when the then town 
of 11,000 inhabitants acquired a population of more than 
50,000 through the summer months. The police report showed 
the number of arrests to be 908, of which 692 were for drunk- 
enness. That was the last year that Peabody voted for the 
open saloon while it was a town. It was not until the repeal 
of prohibition in the 1930's that the barroom returned. 


The spirit of temperance was strong in Peabody's history. 
Only in a few instances were local groups for "License" able 
to win support on the ballot. Those were the years when the 
Father Mathew Catholic Total Abstinence Society was beginning 
to rise to prominence. In later years the most famous athletic 
organizations in Essex County were sponsored by the Mats. 


POLICE COURT 


Before the District Court was established in Peabody, the 
town had a local police court. The Trial Justice of that 
period was Amos Merrill who served from 1876 to 1906; he was 
succeeded by Benjamin G. Hall. The local court did a good 
business. In 1895 it took in almost as much in fees as nine 
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other trial justice courts in Essex County combined. Three 
years later the local trial justice did a land office business 
when Peabody was the only liquor licensed town in the area. 


THE CATE ROBBERIES 


During the Civil War the town was the victim of a series 
of robberies by a man named Daniel Cate. What made the case 
so extraordinary was the fact that the robber was so well known 
as a steady and industrious mechanic, and appeared completely 
trustworthy. 


The old WIZARD revealed the fascinating tale of the verit- 
able "Raffles;" all the articles Cate had stolen, were referred 
to as "The Cate Gallery." The Gallery contents contained every- 
thing needed to set up a first-class curiosity shop. There were 
tokens of visits to the grocer, the silversmith, the ticket master, 
the stationer, the apothecary, the dry-goods merchant, the post 
office, and the dwelling houses of them all. There were also 
bank books and treasury notes to the amount of $3,000, some $100 
in gold and silver coins, $70 in paper money, $25 in pennies, 
and $50 in postage stamps. There was also a curious collection 
of railroad tickets to Boston, Lowell, Newburyport, and other 
places. 


Cate's identification came in 1862 when he was caught in the 
act of robbing the Saunders shoe factory on the second floor 
of the Ashland block, where Klemms bakery is today. He broke 
away from his abductors, but not before identity was discovered. 
He was never found and was never heard from again. Besides all 
the articles recovered in his local room, the town constables 
visited a town in New Hampshire, and found many additional 
articles at a house of relative of Cate. 


The WIZARD on January 28, 1863 published a poem on "That 
Cate;" the open verse was: 


VExciutingetalesiaremtoldmoreeate 
Occasloned by thatMrascal@’ Cate), 

Whose fame has spread both near and far 
For Wakings sucherarrandemairran, 


War cries have ceased, and naught is heard 
Except the breeze that Cate has stirred. 


And some do think in a few short years 
That every banner ina state 
Will bear the name of DANIEL CATE." 


According to the WIZARD the case in all its ramifications 
and mysteries was one of the strangest on record, and in the 
hands of a skillful writer might be wrought into a tale of 
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truth surpassing fiction. The people of Peabody had been 
worked up so long about the affair and the troubles of the 
post office and postmaster that when the mystery was cleared 
up, there was great relief. Many were inclined to treat the 
incident as a joke, and many did not seem to care whether he 
was caught or not; there was a good deal of fun made of his 
collection of booty. 


CRIMES THAT STIRRED UP THE COMMUNITY 


-1869 
-1891 
-1894 
-1894 
-1894 
-1896 


-1898 
-1898 


-1899 
-1901 
-1908 
-1912 


a1 3 


-1914 


-1915 


=—4 929 


Murder of Nathaniel Lord for his money by Bowers 
and Ricker. 

M. J. Callahan sentenced for murder of J. W. Lane 
at Salem. 

"Shot in Cold Blood" was the headline depicting 
the shooting of James E. Trask by Clarence M. 
Mason. 

Attempted kidnapping of child. 

Lynnfield youths attempt to wreck train in order 
to kill teacher who whipped them. 

Timothy J. Lane captured and sentenced for murder- 
ous assault on William Distin. 

Annie Geary murder in West Peabody. 

Mrs. Hurley murdered her daughter and wounded her 
son. 

Willard Spaulding arrested for incendiary fires in 
West Peabody. 

George M. Foster and John W. Dickinson arrested 
following the failure of the South Danvers 
National Bank. 

Brutal murder of Ludwyk Kubak, Polish immigrant. 

Murder at a Greek coffee house in which the victim 
was shot several times by his fellow countryman. 

Harry Gass, a disgruntled workman, shot Benjamin W. 
Moore, Peabody leather manufacturer. Moore re- 
covered and Gass sentenced three years. 

Double murder of Pearl Frost and Walter P. Hills by 
George LaFave. 

Double murder of Peter Karambelas and Arthur Pero- 
lides, two Greek immigrants, who were found shot 
in bed. Ishmaiel Ishmaiel, a Turk, was apprehend- 
ed after firing two shots resisting arrest. Fears 
of lynching at his arrival at police station. He 
was acquitted of the murders, and more than five 
hundred Turks awaited his arrival in Peabody, 
formed a procession, and paraded down Main Street 
with numerous others joining in. Several thousand 
dollars were raised among the Turks for his de- 
fense. 

Hassan Abraham, nicknamed "Pop" and "King of the 
Turks," was murdered. Body found in cellar of 
coffee house. Police quickly solved the case 
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and James Kamanis was sent to Charlestown prison 
fOrs UeF tn SO 2 8e 


-1930 Mammoth still of 108 gallons of moonshine seized in 
West Peabody in climax of Prohibition era. 
-1933 Peabody receives Nationwide publicity during Costello 


case. When Mrs. Costello was acquitted, Peabody 
had never seen a demonstration of mass hysteria 
such as swept the city. Police stated they counted 
18,000 motor cars in area. Thousands cheered out- 
side courthouse when verdict was flashed in Salem. 


PATROLMAN PIERCE HAS PART OF EAR BITTEN OFF 


On October 27, 1915 Patrolman Edward F. Pierce, later to 
become Peabody's Chief of Police, lost the upper portion of 
his right ear in a fight with some Greeks at the corner of 
Wallis and Walnut Streets. Three of them were arrested follow- 
ing the assault. 


The trouble occurred in the area known as Peabody's 
"Barbary Coast" at the time. A magic lantern show was held 
at a coffee house by a girl from Holyoke named Eva Pickard. 
In the process of questioning one of the Greeks about a gun 
he had, Pierce was set upon by a group of Greek citizens. 
Officer Martin J. Quinlan came to Pierce's assistance. 


SPANISH - AMERICAN WAR 


Upon the blowing up of the battleship MAINE in Havana 
harbor on February 1, 1898, when two officers and 257 men lost 
their lives, Peabody joined the rest of the nation in talk of 
war blaming Spain. 


Following the declaration of war, many Peabody sons en- 
rolled in the Salem company of the Eighth Regiment and in 
various departments of the Army and Navy. Two days after war 
was declared, Henry Dunney of Peabody, formerly a captain of 
Co. K, Eighth Regiment, was recruiting volunteers to go to the 
front. He obtained forty men, and a special meeting of 
Peabody Sons of Veterans produced twenty-three more to join 
the volunteer regiment. 


It was at this time that Rear Admiral George E. Belknap 
addressed the Peabody Board of Trade, an occasion when great 
enthusiasm and patriotic feeling prevailed. A series of flag 
raisings and patriotic meetings were held at Peabody factories. 
Bands were hired and over a thousand people attended each of 
these events. At the Father Matthew's exercises on Lowell 
Street, some 2,500 attended. Parades were also a feature in 
promoting enlistments. 
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Lieutenant James E. Mahoney of Peabody figured prominent- 
ly in the fighting at Guantanamo, Cuba, when he was one of the 
three hundred thirty naval men who drove a superior force of 
Spaniards from cover. Lieutenant Mahoney was in charge of a 
division of Marines under Lieutenant Colonel Huntington who 
all fought bravely and well in the largest land battle of the 
early stages of the war. Over one hundred of the enemy were 
killed, eighteen taken prisoners, and much ammunition captured. 


Michael Enwright of Peabody was commended by his officers 
and shipmates. He was one of Commodore Schley's crack gunners 
on the U.S.S. BROOKLYN. He was near the battleship MAINE when 
it was destroyed, and took part in the bottling up of the 
Spanish fleet in Santiago de Cuba. 


Just three months after war was declared, there were over 
one hundred men from Peabody in the service. Many of their 
families felt the need of assistance with the loss of a father 
or a brother; only $7.00 a month was allowed these families by 
the State. 


Three Peabody soldiers saw action following the insur- 
rection of the Philippines in 1899. William Marshall was in 
the thick of the fighting in which several of his company were 
killed; he was seriously wounded in the head. Thomas Kerwin 
also saw much action; he served with the first Washington 
regulars at the insurrection. 


The other Peabody soldier was Thomas L. Sweeney, a veter- 
an of the Indian wars out West. Joining the Army when he was 
twenty-one, Sweeney served five years. He was first stationed 
preeort Riley, Kansas, with the Seventh U. S. Cavalry all 
through the Sitting Bull campaign. He was inj’ the thick of the 
fighting, but escaped without a wound. This was the Indian 
uprising following the massacre of General Custer and the old 
Seventh Cavalry. 


Upon the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, he en- 
listed in Co. H, Eighth Regiment. He went to Cuba and served 
until 1899. He then enlisted for service in the Philippines, 
where he saw much action. Sweeney was with the expedition 
from Manila to Santa Cruz and fought in several skirmishes 
and battles. He suffered several wounds. In 1900 he was 
discharged, but for the rest of his life suffered from wounds 
and diseases he had come in contact. He died in 1912 at 
forty-six years of age. 


The first Peabody boy to die in the war with Spain was 
Private Thomas Sweeney. He was a member of Company B of 
Amesbury, and died on October 21, 1898 from pneumonia and 
malaria. William H. Sanders died at Santiage in 1898; he 
was the grandson of John A. Lord, prominent leather manu- 
facturer. 


Sw0 


On the home front the women of Peabody showed their 
patriotic spirit on June 8, 1898 when they organized the 
Peabody Volunteer Aid Association. Sarah Kittredge was 
the president, and the organization raised $497 by public 
subscription to aid those in the war. They sent two hundred 
ninety-Seven articles to the Mass. Volunteer Aid Society, 
and one hundred thirty-six articles to the Eighth Regiment. 
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PEABODY CENTRAL FIRE STATION WITH APPARATUS IN 1875 . The General 
Sutton steam fire engine shown above was the first one acquired by 
the town in 1865 . The Excelsior steam fire engine was bought in 

1874. Peabody's first ladder truck the Abel Proctor was purchased 


by the town in 1871 . Eagle hose reel provided the hose lines from 
the steam fire engines. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER TEN 


DAWN OF THE 20th CENTURY 
SOUTH DANVERS NATIONAL BANK FAILURE 
THIRD PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL - WATER AND SEWER PROGRAMS 
PEABODY SQUARE DEVELOPMENT - J. B. THOMAS HOSPITAL 
COUNTY FAIRS - COSMOPOLITAN TOWN 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL TRAGEDY 


The citizens of Peabody rose to the occasion and ushered 
in the 20th century in a fitting manner. Manufacturers vied 
with churches in greeting the glorious new year and century. 

At midnight all the church bells rang out a joyful welcome, 
peal on peal sounding through the air from the various spires 
for fifteen minutes, sending the glad tidings for miles around, 
and letting people know that a new and better century had 
dawned. 


The steam whistles on some of the largest factories 
sounded the welcome as well, including the great siren whistle 
fo the A. C. Lawrence plants It was a noisy and hearty greet- 
ing that the 20th century received in Peabody. 


Peabody's population had increased from 10,158 in 1890 to 
11,523 by 1900. A total of 688 new homes were constructed in 
this decade, the largest in the town's history to that time. 
The town now had 2,548 dwellings and was then large enough to 
become a city. It was not until 1916, however, that it adopted 
the city form of government. The valuation of Peabody in 1900 
totaled $8,143,000, and the tax rate was $17.40. 


Within the next decade Peabody underwent a tremendous 
change both in industry and in the character of its population. 
The old ways gave way to a faster pace with the tremendous in- 
dustrial growth and population increase. 
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SOUTH DANVERS BANK FAILURE 


The old South Danvers National Bank suspended business, 
after seventy-five years in Peabody, on September 19, 1900. 
A failure which brought much hardship to the town. The bank 
examiner was notified by the trustees, and an investigation 
was launched. 


In 1892 this bank had erected a large brick building on 
Main Street at the site of the present Warren Five Cents 
Savings Bank. The bank had been unfortunate in some of its 
loans and securities, and large sums were uncollectable. Even 
the new building was said to have been a heavy load to carry. 


Among those losing money were the South Danvers Mutual 
Insurance Company with a $22,000 loss, and the old Wallis 
School fund of the town, which was wiped out. 


Following the investigation by receivers, George M. 
Foster, cashier, was arrested. Later John W. Dickinson of 
Newton was also arrested. He was charged with aiding Foster 
to misapply the bank funds. 


The two men stood trial in federal court on January 7, 
1902. The case became one of the most celebrated in the United 
States, dragged on for thirteen years in the courts, engaged 
the attention of two different judges, and ran through the 
terms»oftsthreerdifterent Us s,s District sAttorneys- 


The first trial in 1902 ended in a mistrial; one of the 
jurors appeared in court intoxicated and was sentenced to 
sixty days' imprisonment. The second trial began on January 14, 
1903, lasted almost three months, and was replete with mishaps. 
The foreman of the jury became seriously ill and was excused 
from duty. The defendants agreed to continue the trial with 
eleven jurors rather than to delay the case. The new foreman 
was later dismissed following the death of a relative; the 
defendants once more waived their rights and agreed to continue 
with ten jurors. 


On March 21, 1903 after being out for thirty-two hours, 
the jury found Dickinson and Foster guilty on three of the 
fifteen counts in the indictment. For three years conferences 
by counsel for Dickinson and the government were held with a 
view to agreeing on a bill on behalf of Dickinson. Foster 
filed no exceptions and was never sentenced. 


On August 10, 1906 Dickinson was sentenced by Judge Dodge 
to nine years at the Norfolk County Jail. Counsel appealed on 
the grounds that he had not been properly tried, since only ten 
jurors had sat on the case. The court of appeals sustained the 
earlier conviction. 


Sia 


The government then took the case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which denied the writ. In 1913 the case against 
Dickinson and Foster was dropped. This decision was occa- 
sioned by the death of several material witnesses and the 
Supreme Court decision. 


Thus ended the celebrated case of thirteen years' dura- 
tion. Depositors and other claimants lost about $52,000, 
and the shareholders $282,000. It was one of the worst 
failures that ever struck the town of Peabody, more far 
reaching, entailed more hardship and sacrifice on the part 
of those who invested in the bank than any other failure 
could have done. The only one to serve a jail term was 
the drunken juror. 


THIRD PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL 


A movement for a new high school broke out in 1899 as 
the town outgrew the school on Stevens Street. On June 20, 
1902 a special committee favored the erection of a new high 
school, and this was accepted by the town meeting. The sum 
of $95,000 was appropriated for the new high school. The 
Franklin Oshorn estate on Central Street, opposite the Bow- 
ditch School, was the site chosen. 


The architect was Edwin B. Balcomb. Upon completion 
the new high school was 136 feet long by 80 feet wide, and 
contained three stories above the basement. The school sat 
back 75 feet from the street, and was constructed of anti- 
porous buff brick. It contained twenty-five classrooms and 
a large assembly hall, and had a capacity of five hundred 
pupils. An additional $10,000 was appropriated as the school 
neared completion. 


Peabody's third high school was opened for public in- 
spection on September 1, 1904. The assembly hall was filled 
to capacity. On the platform were the Selectmen, School 
Committee, Building Committee, and architect. Thomas Carroll 
introduced the Honorable Amos Merrill, who had held many 
positions of honor and trust in the town, and who was the 
main speaker. 


It was estimated that the new high school would accom- 
modate the town for fifty years. But just sixteen years 
later, in 1920, it had to be greatly enlarged under the ad- 
ministration of S. Howard Donnell, Peabody's first mayor. 
It was later used as the Seeglitz Junior High School. At 
present the school committee is debating its future use. 


In 1966 a fourth Peabody High School was built off 
Allen's Lane; It served in that capacity until 1971, and is 
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now the Higgins Junior High School. The fifth high school was 
Opened in 1971 and was named the Peabody Veterans Memorial High 
School. The previous high schools were named after George 
Peabody. 


PRINCIPALS OF PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL 


-Eugene B. Hinckley 1850 —- 1855 
-Js2W.aColcord 1855 - 1857 
-L. R. Cushman LB577=n1659 
-Robert E. Babson 1859 - 1860 
-V. H. Deane 1860 - 

-William L. Thompson L3602= {L362 
-Albert C. Perkins 1862 - 1863 
-Isaac N. Carleton 1863 - 1864 
-Henry Dame 1864 - 1869 
-Byron Groce 1869 - 1874 
-James N. Ham 1874 - 1883 
—Jii VY ae Bergen, lait. Tiooe -SLso8 
-Charles A. Holbrook 1888 - 1894 
-John M. Nichols 1894 - 1900 
-Willard W. Woodman 1900 - 1934 
-~ATCHUr JAUBarry. 1934 - 1968 
-William A. Welch, Jr. 1968 - 


SAMUEL BROWN SCHOOL 


In 1911 the town appropriated $33,000 for the erection 
of the Samuel Brown School in South Peabody. The new build- 
ing was of brick construction, two stories in height, the 
dimensions were 68 x 72 feet. It contained an assembly room 
and six classrooms. Edward Earp & Sons of Lynn designed the 
School which was built by John D. Jeffers of Peabody. 


The school was named after Captain Samuel Brown of 
South Peabody who was killed in the Civil War. Descendants 
of Captain Brown presented the school with a bronze tablet 
and an oil painting of him. The school opened its doors on 
January 1, 1912. Additions were made in the 1930's and 
following the Second World War. In 1962, the 50th anniversary 
of this school, the enrollment had increased from one hundred 
in 1912 to five hundred fifty. The classrooms had also in- 
creased from six to nineteen. 


THOMAS CARROLL SCHOOL 


The last school built while Peabody was a town was the 
Thomas Carroll School on Northend Street. The town appropri- 
ated $39,000 in 1913 for the school, and when it was first 
Opened only four classrooms were occupied. Two additions 
were made in 1920 and in 1930, so that today it contains 
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WILSON SQUARE IN 1903 showing Osborn, Bowditch, Wilson house built 
C. 1761 now owned by Helen Soboczinski. 





WILSON SQUARE AND LIBERTY (now Pulaski) STREET IN 1903. 
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twenty-four classrooms and an auditorium. 


This school was named after Thomas Carroll who was born 
in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1839. He came to this country at 
the age of ten, and graduated from Peabody High in 1855. 


Mr. Carroll operated a morocco factory on Howley Street 
until 1892. President Cleveland appointed him Deputy 
Collector of Income Tax in 1895. He later was an insurance 
agent for the Provident Life & Trust Co. and operated a 
successful business. He also helped Joseph W. Vaughn in 
his early struggles to perfect leather machinery, which 
later developed into a large Peabody industry. 


Thomas Carroll served on the school committee 1880 - 
1891. He also served on the Town Hall Building Committee, 
the third Peabody High School Building Committee, and on 
the Sewerage Commission for Peabody's first sewer system 
in 1906. He served as a State Representative, was regarded 
as Peabody's leading historian, and was one of the founders 
of the Board of Trade. As a writer for the trade papers he 
did publicize Peabody as a great leather manufacturing center. 
He also served as a trustee of the Peabody Institute, with 
which he was connected for sixty years. His death in 1914 
occurred just a few days after the new Thomas Carroll School 
opened. 


DEDICATION OF WILSON SQUARE 


Wilson Square in Peabody, known as "Pine Tree Corner" 
in early times and later as "The Pump," was appropriately 
dedicated on July 31, 1903, when some 3,000 people assembled 
at the historic old spot and took part in the ceremonies. 
People attended from all parts of Peabody and other towns. 
The famed American band gave a concert. 


The old square presented a beautiful sight, being 
brilliantly lighted by several hundred electric lamps of 
many colors, strung in all directions, together with hundreds 
of Japanese lanterns, bunting, flags, and so on. A large 
transparency bore the words "Welcome to Wilson Square." 


Residences in the area were decorated with flags or 
lanterns. The old Wilson house had also in front some 
thirty-two flags from a battleship loaned for the occasion. 


General Francis H. Appleton of Peabody and the Reverend 
O. F. Safford were the dedication speakers. The Wilson name 
had been since 1720 most influential in that neighborhood. 
In 1823 the old public well was sunk in the square by a 
group of neighbors. The elm trees were set out in the 1850's. 
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LARGE EXPANSION OF WATERWORKS 


By 1895 water consumption in Peabody reached 300,000,000 
gallons per year. The town had thirty-one miles of water 
mains with 218 hydrants, and supplied water to 1,200 customers. 
With the great expansion of the leather industry by the start 
of the 20° century, Peabody had to greatly expand its water- 
works. 


In 1903 the town appropriated $150,000 for the water 
system. Besides new water mains,the town built a new reservoir 
on Lookout Hill with a capacity of over three million gallons, 
and an elevation of 221 feet above sea level. A new pumping 
station was also built in South Peabody. 


In 1905 Peabody appropriated $170,000 to continue the 
program. A large iron main was laid connecting the pumping 
station in South Peabody with Suntaug Lake in West Peabody. 

A total of 15,/30° feet of “pipe was’ laid in?) that<eprojeece pean 
the water supply was greatly enlarged with the acquisition of 
Suntaug Lake. A tunnel was also erected from well out in the 
lake to where the iron main left off. An auxiliary pumping 
station was erected at Suntaug Lake to complete that phase of 
the program. By 1916 the last year of the old town, a total 
of $912,107 had been expended on the municipal waterworks 
Since its incorporation in 1872. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM INSTALLED 


The following account of the establishment of the sewerage 
system is based on the various reports submitted by Thomas 
Carroll, one of the Sewerage Commissioners of Peabody. 


For more than a century the old time tanners used the 
North River and its tributaries to carry off the refuse from 
their vats. This easy drainage was an advantage as important 
as the quality of the water. For a long time business was so 
trifling that it had no effect on the purity of the stream and 
the alewives came up the brooks in shoals until the late 1840's. 


The demand for leather created by the Civil War caused a 
marked increase in the tanning industry. Larger buildings, 
more currying shops and morocco factories sprang up along the 
natural course, and the sewerage flowing down the stream and 
out to’ sea, left its trail behind. “It caused 1ittlevotfenus 
to the citizens of Peabody, but it did to those in Salem. The 
introduction of the high water service in the 1880's aggravated 
the situation by increasing the use of water. 


A State Act of 1895, whereby the State Board of Health 
made an investigation, recommended joint action by Peabody and 
Salem, but the apportionment of the cost by the State Board 
did not satisfy Salem. 
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In 1904 following numerous conferences, it was agreed 
that Peabody contribute $150,000 towards the cost of the 
main trunk line sewer and outfall works. The town meeting 
in 1906 appropriated $150,000 for the trunk line, and an 
additional $150,000 for laying sewer mains to the manufac- 
turers and residential areas. This same town meeting elected 
Richard J. Cullen, Thomas Carroll, and William A. Shea as 
Peabody's first Sewerage Commissioners. 


Because of the large amount of manufactural effluent 
handled daily, the Town of Peabody with a population of 
15,000 had to construct sewer mains large enough for a city 
of 75,000. Three-quarters of the sewerage handled daily 
was from the manufacturers. 


The main trunk sewer built in 1906 was laid out along 
the area where the tanneries were mainly located. Commenc- 
ing at the Salem line, it was fifty-two inches in diameter, 
and built of brick. It ran through Walnut Street to Central, 
thence across Peabody Square, up Foster Street to the corner 
of Franklin where it narrowed to thirty inches in diameter. 


In excavating for the sewer, distinctive evidence was 
uncovered to support historians who maintained that the sea 
covered the low places and the adjacent flat land, ages ago. 

In South Peabody along Lynn Street and the adjacent streets, 
water was found close to the surface. The valley from Peabody 
Square through South Peabody and on to Suntaug Lake had gen- 
erally been referred to as a natural reservoir. Conclusive 
evidence was furnished in this sewer program that the original 
name of the town, Brooksby, was singularly appropriate. Brooks 
and running streams were encountered in every section. 


By 1916 Peabody had expended $403,845 for its sewer 
system, Of which $254,000 was for laying the regular sewer 
mains, and $150,000 for the trunk line to Salem. The town 
of Peabody showed spirit, liberality, and judgment in lay- 
ing out the sewer system. 


The City of Peabody today is undergoing an extensive en- 
largement of its sewer system. Under construction is a new 
84" trunk line from Central Street to Salem at an estimated 
cost of $12,000,000. The Federal and State governments are 
paying 80% of that cost; of the remaining amount, Peabody 
will pay close to two million dollars or 75%, while Salem 
will pay 25%. 


A treatment plant for the South Essex Sewerage District 
is also part of the new sewer program at a cost of $28,000,000. 
Federal and State governments will pay 80% of that cost; 
Peabody's share amounts to $2,387,900. The Peabody assessment 
is equal to Salem's and Beverly's combined, although it is hard 
to believe that Peabody has the same sewerage flow as those two 
cities combined. It is believed that there is a great deal of 
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leakage in the old system; when the new one is in operation, 
Peabody's assessment may drop. The drastic curtailment of 
the leather industry in recent years will also be a factor. 


A new trunk line is proposed from Central Street to West 
Peabody over the former B & M railroad bed. It will be 36" 
wide from Central Street to Route 128, and 24" from Route 128 
to the Johnson Street area of West Peabody. The estimated 
cost of this line plus a pumping station to bring in partewsog 
West Peabody, totals $4,000,000. Should Peabody receive Federal 
and State aid on this part of the program, an 80% savings can be 
made. 


Once the new trunk line and treatment plant have been 
completed, large sums of money will be spent on bringing in 
the numerous side streets of West Peabody. The present es- 
timated costs of a greatly enlarged sewer system are quite a 
conthasteto thesonriginalscost otess00,000. 


PEABODY SQUARE AND RETAIL BUSINESS 


In 1904 Thomas H. O'Shea, leather manufacturer, completed 
a new business block on Main Street. This was a yellow brick 
building two stories in height that included stores and offices. 
In 1906 the three-story O'Shea building in Peabody Square was 
built; both these buildings dressed up the center of the town. 
Mr. O'Shea also acquired several other properties in the Peabody 
Square area, and was at one time the town's largest individual 
taxpayer. 


At this time Main Street was developed for business use 
only as far as the corner of Park Street on one side, and 
Wallis Street on the other. The rest of the street was still 
a beautiful avenue of stately trees and residences. With the 
advent of the Roaring Twenties it gave way completely to busi- 
ness development, and the beautiful trees were removed. 


The old South Church was surrounded by trees at this 
time. The Hotel Foster on Foster Street was the last of the 
old time hotels in town. It was later converted into a post 
office and apartments, and eventually torn down for a municipal 
parking lot. The first automobile taxi started regular trips 
between Peabody and Salem on February 15, 1912. 


MOVING PICTURE THEATRES 


The first moving picture theatre in Peabody, the Olympic 
was located on Lowell Street where Klemms bakery is today. It 
opened on February 3, 1908. The little theatre, described as 
the prettiest and most convenient show house of its kind this 
side of Boston, was owned and managed by Denis J. Hagerty of 
Salem. 
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The seating capacity was 285, with room for 350 if need 
be. A handsome ornamented front, one story high, was added 
to the building. It had an arched entrance brilliantly 
lighted by electricity, and two doorways. Six shows were 
given daily, each an hour long. The price of admission was 
ten cents for adults and five cents for children. 


Old timers recalled that when there were flood tides 
and heavy rains, old Goldthwaits Brook that ran underneath 
the building would rise and flood the orchestra pit. The 
Olympic Theatre furnished amusement to the local citizenry 
until the Peabody Theatre, later the Strand, was erected in 
1912. The newer theatre provided too much competition, and 
eventually the days of the Olympic came to a close. 


The Strand Theatre was built on what was formerly the 
Sutton lawn on Main Street. The building 50 x 140 feet, was 
designed by E. A. Earp and built by the Structual Stone Co. 
of Lynn. It was owned by Messrs. Madden and McManus. 


The first performance occurred on April 9, 1912. The 
theatre was filled to capacity, with hundreds turned away. 
Among those attending were the Selectmen and town officials. 
The theatre had a capacity of 1,100. 


The Strand Theatre featured the latest moving pictures 
plus vaudeville. Soon after its opening a controversy 
developed when it sought to have Sunday showings. The clergy 
strongly protested, but the Selectmen granted the license. 

On the first Sunday evenings performance the theatre was filled 
to capacity. 


The former Strand Theatre is now a business block on Main 
Street. Peabody now has entertainment at the new Twin Cinema 
at the North Shore Shopping Center and the Jerry Lewis Cinema 
at the Russell Plaza in West Peabody. 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


While the Peabody Square area was being developed by 
Thomas H. O'Shea and others, the town was also increasing 
its retail stores. Although Salem was the principal shopping 
center of the North Shore then, Peabody merchants also did a 
good business. Among the retail concerns was Bushby & Co. an 
oldtime grocery established in 1866 by Horace Bushby. It was 
located at 76 Main Street and specialized in aged cheese, teas, 
coffees, and butter. It enjoyed a large mail order business 
throughout the United States in its famous cheese. 


P. J. Buckley established a shoe store in the Allen block 
in 1889. C. H. Goulding Co. opened a large furniture store at 
8-10 Walnut Street in 1878. S. H. Ware started a grocery store 
at 24 Main Street in 1897, later located in the Allen block for 
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several years. The Klemm Brothers started their bakery at 
17 Main Street in 1909. 


A. P. Ames in 1904 operated a retail feed and grain store, 
taking over the Day & Richardson Co. that had previously suc- 
ceeded the J. V. Hanson Co. established in 1851 at the corner 
of Central and Walnut Streets. They moved in 1912 to the 
former horse car building next to the Meagher Granite Co., and 
are presently at 9 Franklin Street in a modern building. They 
also were on Walnut Street, but their building was destroyed 
by fire; thus they have been in four different locations since 
1904. 


James Sherry opened a grocery, meat and provision store 
on Washington Street in 1876. He was a large real estate owner 
as well, and Sherry's Corner in the Quinlan Square section was 
named after him. Alonzo Raddin opened a boot and shoe store at 
52 Main Street in 1894, and :T. Henry Millea operated a grocery 
store at 50 Foster Street, established in 1897. 


A. H. Whidden & Son featured hardware and tanners supplies. 
This concern, founded in 1874, was still operating a retail 
business on Main Street up to recent years. J. W. Trask grocery 
was a successor of an early grocery established as early as 1831. 
Mr. Trask acquired the business in 1896. 


George H. Jacobs' clothing store was established in 1884. 
This long-time Peabody concern following Mr. Jacobs' death, was 
Operated by Lucien Lewis until recently. William F. Sawyer 
Operated a famous dry goods store on Main Street for many years. 
He founded the business in 1861, and had become the dean of 
Peabody merchants by the 1930's. This concern was destroyed 
bytire sine 936s 


By 1916 there were 219 retail establishments in Peabody 
including seventy-one groceries, thirty-seven variety stores, 
eleven drug stores, twenty-five shoe repairers, six furniture 
stores, Six bakers, and various other business. Today the city 
of Peabody with its numerous shopping centers is a leading re- 
tail center of the North Shore. 


THOMAS H. O'SHEA 


Chas appropriate at this point to give a sketch of the 
life of Thomas H. O'Shea who did much towards the development 
of Peabody in the retail and industrial fields. A public 
spirited citizen, highly esteemed by his fellowmen, he left a 
strong impression of his personality upon the manufacturing 
and civic history of Peabody. 


Mr. O'Shea was born in Peabody in 1867, the son of Martin 





PEABODY SQUARE IN 1865 looking towards Main Street. Shown on left is 
original Allen Block before addition. Warren National Bank on right. 





MONUMENT SQUARE. (1890) 
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and Catherine (Burns) O'Shea, both natives of Ireland. At 

an early age he started his career, becoming associated with 
James F. Ingraham, Sr., a morocco manufacturer in West 
Peabody. After working for Ingraham for some time, he formed 
a partnership with A. P. Phillips on Grove Street and started 
finishing India goat skins. Shortly afterwards the partner- 
ship was dissolved, and under Mr. O'Shea's direction the 
business prospered beyond all expectations. 


The business he established continued until 1916 when 
his plant was completely destroyed by fire. He later pur- 
chased the Jacobs tannery on Main Street later known as the 
Diamond Kid Company. He modernized the property, equipped 
the buildings, and then sold them. 


A few months before his death in 1920 he purchased the 
Site of his original factory and started the erection of a 
large plant he did not live to see. This plant is now owned 
by John Flynn & Sons of Salem. During his career he acquired 
large real estate holdings, which at one time made him the 
largest property owner in Peabody. 


He became a director of the Warren National Bank in 
1906, its vice-president in 1911 and served in that capa- 
Gaty until 1920. He was a trustee of the J. B. Thomas Hospital, 
and was liberal to charities and the victims of the Salem Fire. 
He was the foremost citizen of the town at the time of his 
death. 


JOSIAH B. THOMAS HOSPITAL 


In 1898, Josiah B. Thomas, prominent manufacturer, left 
the town the sum of $50,000 for the erection of a hospital; 
the town meeting accepted his gift. 


It was not until 1900 that funds were made available by 
his executors. On February 6, the trustees appointed by the 
town received the sum of $3,000 and on that day purchased the 
hospital land from James A. King for that same amount. On 
July 7, the trustees received the balance, totaling $47,000. 


The trustees were reluctant to build a hospital until 
the town was willing to share in its maintenance. In 1903 
by the will of William F. Walker, the town was given $10,000 
plus the residue of his estate. The town had also received 
funds from Mrs. Emeline Stevens. By the end of 1905 the 
hospital fund totaled $83,548. 


In the spring of 1906 the trustees voted unanimously to 
build the hospital. The firm of Kendall, Taylor, and Stevens 
of Boston were hired as architects. With construction underway, 
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the town received a gift of $2,000 from the estate of Susan S. 
Pike and $3,000 from Mrs. Jacob C. Rogers. 


The J.B. Thomas hospital was opened for public inspection 
on October 23 and 24, 1907, and the first patient was admitted 


» on October 25. The hospital rooms were furnished by many prom- 


'/7inent individuals, religious societies, etc. At a town meeting 
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in 1907, rules pertaining to the management of the hospital were 
adopted. The town also appropriated $3,000 towards the mainten- 
ance of the hospital for its first year. The number of patients 
in the first full year of operation totalled 310. 


In 1913, at a town meeting, the trustees reported that the 
hospital would be a town hospital, or if Peabody became a city, 
a city hospital, and not in any way a private enterprise. In 
1914, an additional bequest of $40,000 was received under the 
will of J.B. Thomas, which made his total gift $90,000. The 
hospital also received $1,000 from the will of G. Horace Merrill 
that same year. Some of those funds were used in 1915 in the 
construction of the nurses home at a cost of $30,000. 


\ By 1916 the total amount expended by the hospital trustees 
was $117,000, all from contributions. It cost the town only 
$55,000 to maintain the hospital from 1908 to 1915, an average 
of almost $7,000 per year, which was quite a small sum compared 
to later years. Deficits were low until the city took over the 
hospital in the 1930's, and made it a city department. 


The hospital has subsequently been the focal point of con- 
troversies among the trustees, the doctors, and city officials. 
Efforts were made to have the city get out of the hospital busi- 
ness, but with no success. In 1961, Peabody and the federal 
government appropriated over a million dollars for a large addi- 
tion and modernization program at the hospital. The board of 
trustees was enlarged, which proved beneficial to its management, 
and great progress has been made in recent years. 


At this point it is fitting to give a biographical sketch 
of Josiah B. Thomas who made possible for the citizens of Peabody 
the hospital that bears his name. 


JOSIAH B. THOMAS 


He was born in Halifax, Massachusetts, a small town on the 
South Shore, in 1827, and was the eldest of six children of Hor- 
atio N. Thomas, a moulder and farmer. While in his teens, Josiah 
learned the moulder's trade at a Taunton iron foundry, but he 
never liked that buSiness. 


He later started a butcher's cart in Middleboro. On the 
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first trip with the cart, he knew so little about the business 
that he made no distinction in the price of meat. It did not 
take him long to discover the mistake, but his customers found 
it out first, and it proved a good advertisement for him. He 
removed to Wareham and continued in the business until 1861, 
when he came to Peabody and bought the wholesale business of 
E.G. Cook. 


Thomas developed his meat business in Peabody to the point 
where it was the largest carried on by an individual in this 
area of Massachusetts. Peabody was the headquarters for his 
large business interests that included, besides meat, various 
manufacturing, such as wool, morocco, shoes, boxes, etc. He 
established large branch houses for his meat business in Salem, 
Lynn, Newburyport, and Gloucester. 


Until 1886, all the beef was slaughtered in Peabody, the 
cattle arriving in town several times a week. In the begin- 
ning they were driven over the road from Brighton, and later 
came in freight cars. For years, J.B. Thomas practically con- 
trolled the meat business in the cities and adjoining towns, 
and continued to be the leading wholesale dealer until his 
death. 


When the cattle slaughtering stopped in Peabody, Thomas 
bought his beef from Swift and Company, receiving it in refrig- 
erator cars in each city where he had storehouses. His trade 
in beef alone amounted to six cars a week, each car holding 
from 28 to 30 dressed cattle. Some 18,000 lambs were also 
slaughtered annually in Peabody, as well as from 20 to 125 
calves per week in season. 


Thomas and Gustavus Swift, the founder of Swift and Com- 
pany, were boyhood friends; both families came from the South 
Shore. In 1901 the J.B. Thomas meat business was sold to 
Swift and Company by Elmer Thomas, J.B.'S grandson. Swift 
and Company still has a large interest in Peabody today as 
owner of the A.C. Lawrence Leather Company. 


J.B. Thomas' interests had been large and varied. He 
was a partner of the L.B. Southwick and Company leather con- 
cern. He started his wool business in Peabody in 1881 with 
the pelts removed at his slaughterhouse. He manufactured 
shoes in Lynn and boxes in Middleton. He also had a large 
lumber business. 


Thomas invested largely in real estate and his holdings 
extended all over Essex County. In Peabody he was the largest 
real estate owner and paid the largest tax. He was just com- 
pleting the elegant residence for his grandson, Elmer B. 
Thomas, at the corner of Washington and Main streets at the 
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time of his death. It later became the property of Thomas O' 
Shea. 


His death on November 27, 1898 was a great loss to Peabody; 
he was its foremost businessman, and there appeared to be no one 
to succeed him who had his business capacity, enterprise, ability 
and resources. His estate was appraised in 1899 at $1,061,762, 
of which the real estate was $233,493, and the personal estate 
$828,269. More than $500,000 of the estate was put into a trust. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


Although Peabody has been thought of mainly as an industrial 
community, until recent years it took an active part in the 
agricultural products of Essex County, when large-scale housing 
developments took over the remaining farms. In 1855 the agricul- 
tural and dairy products of the town were valued at $128,000; in 
1890 the town had 126 farms with a valuation of products total- 
ling ¥SZ2237505. 


Thus it can be seen why many prominent Peabody men took an 
active part in the Essex Agricultural Society ever since its 
founding in 1818. The society, in its early years, conducted 
cattle shows at different towns in the county. Exhibitions and 
cattle shows were held in Peabody in 1835, 1836, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1887 and 1888. The first Market Day for the County of Essex was 
held in Peabody on May 3, 1859. 


In 1894 a committee was appointed to obtain a permanent loca- 
tion and erect buildings for the annual fairs. On July 24, 1895 
the Essex Agricultural Society obtained a deed for a permanent 
location of about nine acres near Emerson Park in the rear of 
Franklin Street. The property extended almost to King Street. 


That year, for the first time, the society held its cattle 
shows at its permanent fair grounds. Two large buildings were 
built for the exhibition of the livestock, as well as a race 
track with fence and a grandstand. The exhibitions of fruit and 
flowers were held at the Peabody Town Hall; later a building 
for that purpose was built at the fair grounds. The fairs were 
held in Peabody from 1895 to 1909. In 1910 the fair was held 
in Topsfield on the Treadwall farm willed to the society, and 
has been in Topsfield ever since. 


PARADE AND EVENTS AT THE FAIR 


During the years the fair was held in Peabody, it opened 
with a large parade on the morning of the first day. The chief 
marshall had a staff of forty mounted members who rode abreast. 
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A score of floats represented various societies and business 
concerns. The schools were closed to enable the children to 
see the parade and fair. The governor of Massachusetts par- 
ticipated, as well as the fire department, horses, cattle, 

and bicycle riders. Various bands were hired for the event. 


At the fair, the program consisted of many attractions: 
exhibits of livestock and produce, fancy work, manufactured 
products, and general merchandise. Premiums were awarded by 
the judges. At the track, there was riding, hurdle jumping, 
and bicycle races. These races alone drew 5,000 people to 
the fair. 


Snethe stair grounds a trial of draft cattle and horses 
took place. Band concerts and vaudeville shows provided music 
and entertainment. The balloon ascension was an outstanding 
event, as was the fire department exhibition. The crowds 
hung around the Midway, taking in the sights and getting taken 
in themselves. There were the fakers, the African Dodges and 
dime museums, hot dogs and soft drinks. 


Thousands of people from all over the county attended 
the fair each year. At the first fair held on the permanent 
grounds in 1895, General Francis H. Appleton of Peabody was 
the president of the association. 


At the 80th Essex County Agricultural Fair in 1900, 
among the entertainers were rat eaters and wild women. The 
wild women were in a pit and were under the charge of "Wild 
Bill" Forepaugh, the man who had exhibited the Cuban beauties 
two years earlier. He wore a suit of clothes, each button 
of which was made from a five-dollar gold piece. 


ESSEX COUNTY A.O.H. PARADE 


In 1911 the Essex County Ancient Order of Hibernian 
Societies held their parade in Peabody. The town was gaily 
decorated for the occasion. Several buildings in the Peabody 
Square area were elaborately decorated, and the Irish flag, 
as well as the Stars and Stripes, was much in evidence. The 
town hall and fire stations, and nearly all the stores and 
office buildings, plus hundreds of houses were decorated. 


The chief marshall was Michael J. Ahearn of Lynn, whose 
chief of staff was Terrence E. Nolan of Peabody. The parade 
had over 2,500 in line, including about 1,700 paraders, 300 
musicians, 350 in carriages and automobiles, 50 horsemen, 
100 drivers, policemen and others. Five bands and 12 drum 
corps provided plenty of music. 
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The parade route was five miles long, and there were 
twenty-five barouches and twenty automobiles in the parade. 
Those containing ladies were gayly decorated. Division ll 
A.O.H. of Peabody was host to all the societies and enter- 
tained them at the Agricultural Fair Buildings. Great crowds 
of many thousands thronged the streets of Peabody. In the 
evening, there was bagpipe playing at the town hall, as well 
as a ball given by Division 11 of Peabody. 


COSMOPOLITAN TOWN 


Shortly after the turn of the Twentieth Century a con- 
solidation of manufacturing interests brought about an abnormal 
demand for labor in the unskilled work of the tanneries. This 
demand was supplied to a large degree by Turkish and Greek im- 
migrants. By 1906, there were more than 700 Greeks and about 
400 Turks employed in the tanneries. With few exceptions, they 
had no families. They lived in colonies where they retained 
the manners and customs of their native lands. 


This was the start of a large immigration to Peabody of 
those groups which were later to create many problems. The 
presence of so many men from Turkey, Greece, and Armenia gave 
the town a cosmopolitan appearance, especially on Sundays when 
the factories were closed. 


By 1910 the population of Peabody was 15,721; 21 national- 
ities were represented, and the town was already termed a melt- 
ing pot of all nations. The total number of foreign born by 
that year was 5,347, classified as follows: 


T's teaver al ore tetaeteels fe Ci Eng Lish sc. <j. s:eie5- ae 
RUS STAT Wess el oieustcne 765 French Canadian .. 201 
CandadLanies testis OS Portuguese ......- 187 
Mik Sl wes varowaeeceteke 644 AUSUY LAN wevete steel hems LIS 


Greek voi tale, teetete OL 


The above nationalities were the largest in Peabody at 
that time. The Jewish people were not listed as such, but were 
represented in the nationalities, particularly Russian and 
Austrian. 


The largest nationality in Peabody was the Irish; 1,469 
had been born in Ireland, and 2,379 were the children of par- 
ents born in Ireland, making a total of 3,848. They were the 
first immigrants, and by this time, were prominent in the af- 
fairs of the town. 
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LARGE TURKISH IMMIGRATION 


The Turks, at one time, numbered over 2,000 in Peabody, 
Salem, and Lynn. They were not allowed to bring their wives 
or women to this country. They formed their own groups and 
lived in various boarding houses in Peabody. One boarding 
house on lower Main Street was termed the house of the 101 
Turks. They often slept on floors, in hallways, or any place 
they could find. 


The Walnut Street area became a mecca for "coffee 
houses" for both Greeks and Turks. Here they could drink 
strong coffee and play cards. Gambling at the coffee houses 
became a regular event, as did numerous police raids. 


The Turks did not trust banks but carried their life 
Savings in leather money belts. This practice was to result 
in many murders in Peabody. After several murders, these 
poor people soon became active bank depositors. 


Open warfare broke out between the Turks and the Greeks. 
There had always been ill-feelings between the two countries. 
If one group did harm to the other, there was no peace until 
the other had reciprocated. They took the law into their 
own hands more than once. Every time a murder was committed, 
the town became alarmed at the open warfare. During the 
early years of the city, the Walnut Street area became known 
geet cabody’ s “Barbary "Coast." © The “inability “of “the !Turks! to 
bring their women with them resulted in many undesirables 
visiting Peabody, followed by numerous police raids. 


When the Turks first arrived at the local railroad 
station and inquired about the location of Walnut Street, one 
of the expressmen, who must have been a villain, would state 
that it was far away. He would then offer to drive them at 
$25.00 a "head" to this "far away" street. The Turks were 
driven a round-about route via South Peabody to Summit Street, 
around to Forest and Lowell streets, down Endicott to Wilson 
Square, and then down Central Street and over various streets 
to Walnut. Later, the Turks found out that they had been 
tricked; Walnut Street was as near the railroad station as 
Peabody Square. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TURKS 


The Turks were famous for their long mustaches, which 
gave them a stern look. The mustaches were never shaved off, 
Since it was against their belief. They were regarded as 
good workers and strong union men, who came to this country 
with the explicit purpose of making enough money so they 
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could return to their homeland and live comfortably for their 
remaining years. Some entered the military service at the 
outbreak of World War One, and one from Peabody made the supreme 
sacrifice for his adopted country. Just before the advent of 
the Depression, practically the entire Turkish population of 
Peabody returned to their homeland. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION OF ASIATIC AND ALLIED RACES 


In 1915 the board of selectmen, in their report to the 
citizens of Peabody, touched on the problems of the new immi- 
grants to the town: 


With the large immigration from the Asiatic 
and allied races in which a considerable number 
of those people were included in the population, 
it was revealed that their assimilation was a 
aqifricult problem.. They. took no part. inetre 
civic caffairs!’4of-Peabody;) andi, they made omar. 
preciable contribution to community life. 


The report also showed that, while Peabody had increased 
its population more rapidly than the average in the state, its 
number of voters had not. The new immigrants of Turkish and 
Greek origin were not assuming citizenship as rapidly as had 
the previous stocks. This presented one of the most serious 
problems confronting the town. 


The city of Peabody inherited this situation from the old 
town in 1916. It was solved by the return of the vast majority 
of the Turks to their homeland, and by the introduction of Amer- 
icanization classes held by the city which the Greeks attended 
and thereby became citizens. The foreign born population of 
Peabody has greatly diminished since 1915. 


SALEM FIRE AID 


Peabody came to the aid of the stricken city of Salem in 
that city's conflagration of June 25, 1914. The .Peabodystuee 
department was the first to offer aid, led by its chief, Jesse 
F. Barrett, who saw the need for two steam fire engines, a com- 
bination chemical, and three hose wagons. More than fifty 
Peabody firemen worked at the conflagration, and it was stated 
that all you had to do was read the list of the Peabody Fire 
Department and you knew who was there. 


Peabody also furnished police to Salem, and when the mayor 
of Salem requested the bill for their services, the selectmen 
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replied that the services rendered were free. Water was 
furnished by Peabody during the fire, and was pumped into 
Salem for twenty-three hours. It was estimated that 
8,000,000 gallons of water were furnished. 


The town also furnished electricity for ten days, as 
well as hospital accommodations, since the hospital in Salem 
was a victim of the fire. 


A relief fund for Salem was launched, led by a committee 
of fifty citizens, including the selectmen. Besides contri- 
butions of clothing, furniture, supplies, and the use of 
houses, the relief fund amounted to $6,985. It was estimated 
that 500 families received assistance from the local relief 
fund. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL FIRE TRAGEDY 


On October 28, 1915, the worst tragedy in the history 
of Peabody occurred when the St. John's Parochial School was 
consumed by fire, which swept the school and took a toll of 
twenty-one lives. There were many heroic acts that fateful 
morning which saved the lives of many children in the school. 
Among those were the following examples: 


MUCH HEROISM - MAURICE HARRIS, a seventh grade pupil, as he 
was marching out wtth hts classmates, heard 
the erties of Tommy Shea, a cripple. The 
Harris boy picked up hts school mate and, on 
the way to the first floor, was blocked by 
other boys and girls. Taking a firmer hold 
on his eompanton, who had climbed on hts back, 
he sltd down the banntster to the bottom of 
the statrs. He then carried the Shea boy 
to a nearby room, used his erutch to smash a 
window and, atded by John Hagerty, slid wtth 
htm down the water spout to safety. 


SISTER ALDEGOWN, who was burned about the face 
and shoulders, took about twenty-ftve of her 
puptls, one after another, and dropped them 
out of a window as smoke and flames swtrled 
about her. 


H. WALKER CAHILL and TIMOTHY MAHONEY caught, 
tn thetr arms, children who leaped out of 
second-story windows to escape the flames. 
They also used thetr coats as ltfe nets. 
Mahoney, at one time, climbed a conductor and 
entered a second-floor room. Desptte the 
flames, he managed to save two children and 
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was able to drop them out the window to safety. 
As he turned for the thtrd, flames drove htm 
back. 


WARREN KING; superintendent of the Electrte 
Light Department, was at the scene early and 
caught several boys and girls as they dropped 
from second-floor windows. 


PATRICK WELCH of Salem, who was working tn a 
nearby house, ran to the school and hauled to 
safety twelve chtldren vatnly trytng to leave 
a ftrst-floor window. 


Many others saved lives on that fateful day. 


SCENE OF HORROR - The following eye witness account was given 
by Gertrude Bresnahan: 


The scene was terrtfying. At the front door 
were huddled perhaps ftfteen little girls and 
boys pleading to be rescued, yet no one could 
penetrate the wall of ftre that separated the 
doorway from the yard. I saw the bodtes of 
LOLS, 7. tcames,,, one Utth both arms) extended 
Aandtts clothing. burning; thts child, was sone 
DO te OMmmOne CU Cm Ose. 


A news reporter wrote: 


There was a crash at the front entrance on 
the ftrst floor when Mary McCarthy, a young 
puptl, fatnted tn the mad rush for the sehool 
yard and a score of children toppled over her. 
With chtldren scrambling for safety and one 
tiny gtrl stretching out both her arms tn an 
appeal to someone to atd her, the flames swept 
up tn a great ctrecle from the basement and in- 
etnerated them. 


The fire was brought under control through the combined 
efforts of Peabody, Salem, and Marblehead firefighters. Tre- 
mendous throngs gathered at the school; photographers were 
barred from taking pictures. For fifteen minutes, a break- 
down in the nearest hydrant delayed firemen from getting water 
on the blaze. The lack of water during the first part of the 
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fire made little difference since the children were dead be- 
fore the firemen arrived. 


"Smoke poured out of every window and doorway tn great 
black clouds and attracted thousands to the horrtble stght," 
wrote another reporter. Parents of the students left their 
homes and places of employment not knowing what faced them 
when they reached the scene. 


Fate played a part during the first few minutes when 
eleven-year old Helen Keefe, daughter of John E. Keefe, 
librarian of the Peabody Institute, gained the safety of the 
school yard. She remembered her brother hadn't come out, 
and, aS newSpaper accounts related, "...wtth a shout of ter- 
ror, ran back into the first floor and was lost to vtew. Men 
tried to eateh her but she evaded them and was not heard 
prom aycver that.” 


By the next morning the death toll stood at twenty-one. 
Nineteen perished in the front door pile-up, less than ten 
feet from safety. The Hayes and Meade girls rescued by the 
Reverend Father Starr died at the J.B. Thomas Hospital from 
burns received. Many others were treated for burns and other 
injuries at the hospital. 


An investigation by the state fire marshall determined 
that the fire had started in rubbish barrels in a closet under 
the stairs leading from the basement to the first floor in the 
rear of the building. 


St. John's Parochial School was erected in 1893 under the 
pastorate of the Reverend M.J. Masterson, then doubled in size 
in 1905. The present school was erected on the site of the 
fire-ravaged structure in 1916. Following the tragic fire, 
all the public schools and buildings in Peabody and throughout 
the state installed doors to push outwardly. Other safety 
rules were adopted and people felt that such a holocaust could 
never happen again. Yet, forty-three years later, it did in 
Chicago when ninety victims met their death at a school fire 
in a manner so similar to the St. John's tragedy as to revive 
horrible memories to persons living in Peabody many miles away. 


SECOND LARGEST TOWN IN THE STATE 


By 1915, Peabody ranked first in population among the 
towns of Essex County, second among the towns of Massachusetts, 
and was reputed to be the largest leather manufacturing town 
in the world. In the previous ten years, its inventory had 
increased by about $600,000; a comprehensive sewerage system 
was installed, the electric light plant was remodeled and en- 
larged, substantial additions were made to the waterworks 
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system, two schoolhouses were erected, another school doubled 

in capacity by an addition, playgrounds were established, sev- 
eral pieces of motor apparatus were added to the fire department, 
and many other permanent improvements were made. 


CHIEF EXPENDITURES MADE BY PEABODY FOR PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS -- 


LES6— 1916 
Highways ,~bridges®?-etce aun Wvigene - 299459850 
SChHOOLEPAR EGS tiate retest Uiewhetere ts 411,656 
Blectrici Light Plantesen eeu wae 237,443 
and Distribution System 
Parks®and®PlaygroundsSm ec css es ss 3, OLS 
Municipale waterworks mementos. seeteyerele Oi 
Sewerage System ......... aoreetere rete 415,598 
J. Bee Thomas) Hospitalier hain Rte uote 118,758 
ToOwneHalierry. an. ohibdickers Sea reiatehate sleds « LUTFZS0 
Fire? Department) .Gak .2% Eeebeiastis te ots 115,808 


Total Expenditures = $3,309,465 


The expenditure of over $3,000,000 in the sixty-year period 
appears quite small in comparison to those made by the City of 
Peabody in recent years. The dollar in that period was worth a 
great deal more, while lower labor and material costs enabled 
the town to accomplish the above physical improvements at a far 
smaller cost. 


Examples can be seen in the cost of enlarging the original 
Sewerage system, which today will require a multi-million dol- 
lar expenditure; the construction of new elementary schools 
today runs into the millions, whereas the average brick school 
building was put up for $40,000 in the days of the town. 
Schools in that period, of course, contained only classrooms, 
not all the features incorporated in them today. 


Many of the municipal services demanded today were then 
unknown. With all citizens allowed to vote in town meetings, 
it was harder to obtain things that cost money or affected 
everyone's taxes. It would be interesting today to see the 
result if the electorate were called upon to vote in referendum 
elections on large bond orders for schools, street construction, 
water and electricity expansions, or any other municipal pro- 
jects. In the period of town government it took very strong 
arguments to obtain the necessary approval for such bonding 
programs. It also was not uncommon for the proposal to be re- 
Submitted over a period of years before it finally received 
approval. 
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Since the end of World War Two, the City of Peabody has 
issued more bonds than in all the years previous. It is also 
not Surprising that its bonded debt has skyrocketted in that 
Same period. This situation is not confined to Peabody, but 
occurs throughout the state. Prior to the war, when a city 
Or town reached its bonded debt limit, that was it. There 
was no going to the state legislature for permission to ex- 
ceed that debt. 


The schools have brought about the largest increase in 
city and town debts. With the state contributing towards the 
cost of these new schools, communities have to adapt to state 
standards which push the costs of the schools much higher. A 
burning question has been, how can the parochial schools be 
built at such a difference in cost? 


It can be plainly seen that, in the days of the town, 
Peabody had a greater check on its expenditures, and its fis- 
cal house was kept in order. The citizenry was much more 
aware of expenditures and the effect on their taxes. They 
would pay only what they could afford, and did not believe in 
throwing heavy debt on future generations. 


VALUATION STATISTICS - 1916 
Out of a total valuation of $15,981,100 in 1916, the sum 


of $5,448,870 or 34% was industrial. Among the largest tax- 
payers were: 


A.C. Lawrence, real and personal .... $3,104,100 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton (bleachery) ... 443,400 
Essex Glue and Gelatine ..... auyle ni tn tele 381,000 
AmeracaniGlue: Company ads .5% a fe 5 ierae 308,200 
De Be POOUGOWICKECOMIDANY iieress sus ietena aaoin eel: 285,900 
BEL ADC MO thet cael WaT abel cen s ce ay ccs ater atek ot ahere 255), 200 
Turner TannangeMachanery ars 4s «m5 2% 241,800 
Catherine and Thomas H. O'Shea ...... 23 6775.0 0.. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


LARGEST LEATHER PRODUCER 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 1900 - 1916 
PROMINENT MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 
PEABODY'S PART IN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


SUMMARY OF TOWN 


At the beginning of the 20th Century, Peabody leather 
manufacturers began to expand greatly. In 1904-05 articles 
on the "Great Leather Industry of Peabody," pointed out that 
it was necessary to secure the skins of 30,000,000 sheep, 
goats, cows, calves, oxen, pigs, and other animals from all 
sections of the world. The estimated value of all the manu- 
factured products in Peabody was $20,000,000 in 1905. When 
you consider that the total valuation totaled only $6,000,000 
in 1895, the-growth to twenty million dollars in just ten 
years reveals the magnitude of the industrial change in 
Peabody at that time. 


The estimated value of the industrial plants was $2,000,000 
in 1905, and the amount of capital was vastly increased when 
the allied industries of glue, machinery, etc. were added to 
that figure. The growth of the leather industry from 1895 to 
1905 had been phenomenal; Peabody gained the distinction of 
producing more finished sheepskins than any other leather 
center in the United States. Later it was to become the World's 
largest producer of leather. 


INDUSTRIAL STATIESTICSSOPAPREABODY 1900 1914 
Number of Establishments 161 Ta 
Capital Invested $4,437,229 $21,280,990 


Average No. Wage earners 27 ooL ae 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF PEABODY (continued) 1900 1914 

Total Wages Si ,oc4 7420, 905595 ,891 
Cost of material used SAN 5335 29745125243 ;,486 
Value of Products $7,261,647 $18,441,906 


The capital invested in Peabody's industrial establishments 
according to the census was more than double that of Salem in 1914. 
Peabody had $21,280,990 invested, compared to Salem's $9,823,500; 
the census was taken before the Salem Fire of that year. 


The valuation of products of over eighteen million in 1914 
was greatly exceeded after the outbreak of World War One. The 
manufacturers of Peabody made fortunes during the war and greatly 
expanded to meet the large increase in business long before 
America's entry. As a result of the large industrial growth, 
the last year of the old Town of Peabody, 1916, was its most 
successful from a business point of view. Labor was well employed, 
wages were high, and manufacturers believed that they would never 
see another year like it. 


The industrial statistics of Peabody in 1919 when it was a 
city, reveal the magnitude of the growth that was underway in 
the closing years of the town. By that time the valuation of 
products had reached over the $52,000,000 mark, 8,000 were em- 
ployed, and Peabody was acclaimed as the World's largest producer 
of leather. 


PROMINENT MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 1905 - 1916 


Besides the huge A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., the following 
concerns were active in Peabody from 1905 to 1916: 


-A. B. CLARK CO. - on Union Street produced 72,000 
finished sheep skins a week, and Alexander B. 
Clark the head of the concern, had the dis- 
tinction of being the largest individual sheep- 
Skin manufacturer in the world. He was known 
as the "Sheepskin King." His plant occupied 
some ten acres of floor space. The Clarks 
originally came from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and settled in Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Clark 
came to Peabody with his parents and brothers 
as early as 1859. His father was also a tan- 
ner, and the plant in Peabody was started in 
1872. In 1909 a large part of the plant was 
destroyed by fire, in what was then Peabody's 
largest fire. The loss of $350,000 was 
Staggering for that time. After Mr. Clark's 
death, his estate sold the large factory to 
the Richard Young Co. of New York in 1914. 
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-L. B. SOUTHWICK CO. - This business was founded 
by J. B. Thomas and Louis B. Southwick about 
L880. %1t: wasian an effort to find a more 
profitable output for his principal by- 
product, sheep pelts with the wool removed, 
that Josiah B. Thomas became interested in 
the leather business. Mr. Southwick had 
previously been interested in a leather 
plant on Lowell Street with his brothers. 

The Southwicks could well be termed a family 
of tanners, and L. B. Southwick was especial- 
ly fitted for his executive responsibility 

in the industry. His brother, Horace A. 
Southwick, was one of the original founders 
with Arthur C. Lawrence of the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company. 


Entering upon the new project under 
the firm name of the L. B. Southwick Company, 
the founders took over the former Jarvis 
Wool Shop on Foster Street; this property 
formed the nucleus of the extensive plant 
of the later organization. Mr. Southwick 
saw the business take a leading place among 
the large leather producers of a new genera- 
ions 


In the early history of the concern 
antiquated methods were used, and the daily 
output was only fifty dozen skins restricted 
to only one tannage, and a limited number of 
finishes. Following Mr. Thomas' death, a 
few of his former associates became interested 
in the tannery, and backed Mr. Southwick in 
his plans for expansion and development by 
forming’ a’ corporation=in=19060.- EeeB. South-— 
wick was president, Elliott L. MacDonald, 
vice-president, Elmer B. Thomas, treasurer, 
and Prentice H. Thomas, secretary. The 
clerk was Clarence W. Barnes. 


The death of Mr. Southwick in 1910 
removed the only surviving member of the 
original firm, but his brother A. E. South- 
wick, long prominent in the sales force, 
kept progress moving. Elliott L. MacDonald 
became president and general manager. 


On the ten acres of land which comprised 
the plant, none of the original buildings or 
equipment remained by 1916. In their place 
were brick factories with 100,000 square feet 
of floor space, and a large wooden factory of 
150,000 square feet. Each plant had its own 
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power house, storage houses, spur tracks, and 
office buildings. 


From the original output, the plant had 
expanded to a production of 1,000 dozen skins 
per day, with a great variety of finishes and 
colors suitable for every requirement of the 
leather trade. In normal times the L. B. 
Southwick plants employed five hundred men. 


The huge wooden building was torn down 
in 1937 when the plant owed back taxes to the 
city. The brick buildings are still used to- 
day by other concerns. 


-VAUGHN AND CORWIN MANUFACTURING CO. - The first 


development of tanning machinery manufacture 
in this area was in 1883 when Joseph W. Vaughn 
introduced a "putting out machine," which was 
followed in rapid succession by other machines 
to meet special needs of the various processes 
of leather manufacturing. These machines were 
classified as beam house machinery, tanning 
and currying machines, and finishing machines. 
The first plant was started in the Walnut 
Street area, and moved to Salem in 1890. The 
firm was developed by Joseph W. Vaughn and 

his sons, George, Ira, and Charles. 


In 1893 the Vaughns returned to Peabody 
and leased the Craig Mills in South Peabody, 
then owned by J. B. Thomas. The mills, 
established in 1869, then consisted of a well 
built brick building, three stories in height, 
and fitted with steam power. The Vaughns 
later bought the property from Mr. Thomas. 


The plant was described in 1897 as having 
a series of buildings added to the former 
mills. These formed accessory work shops, 
and a new foundry. The machine shop ran the 
length of the building, and was one of the 
best in Massachusetts. The company's head- 
quarters and offices in Europe were at Frank- 
fort, Germany. They also had offices at 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


The Vaughn Machine Co. had a capital of 
$50,000 in 1895; by 1901 it had increased to 
$300,000. Ira and Charles P. Vaughn disposed 
of their interests to their brother, George C. 
Vaughn, in 1901, although they remained a part 
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ofthe firm gittwaseatethrsstiner? thatean 
addition was made to the large three-story 
brick building in the rear off Lynnfield 
Street. Some three hundred men were em- 
ployed at this time. The firm suffered 
a $100,000 fire loss at the plant in 1902. 


-CORWIN MANUFACTURING CO. - Following the fire 
a change in management took place on 
January 1, 1903 when Hamilton S. Corwin 
acquired the plant from George Vaughn, and 
formed the Corwin Manufacturing Co. with a 
capitalcof $170007000.. MragVanghnaburkt ta 
leather machinery plant at the corner of 
Walnut and Caller Streets that same year, 
and formed a partnership known as the 
Vaughn-Rood Machinery Co.; this was ac- 
quired by the Turner Tanning Machinery 
Conporations inal 05% 


Upon Mr. Corwin's entry into the South 
Peabody plant, dramatic changes and improve- 
ments took place. New buildings were erected 
and equipped with modern machinery, modern 
conveniences and facilities were introduced, 
and everything was done to make it the largest 
and most complete factory of its kind in the 
world. An article in the SALEM NEWS of 1904 
revealed that Peabody had long been noted as 
one of the leading leather centers of the world, 
and to this she added the proud distinction of 
being the home of the largest plant in existence 
engaged in the production of leather machinery. 


The Corwin concern at this time was laid 
out on a plateau of eighteen acres and consisted 
of offices and drafting rooms, a woodworking 
department with wooden parts of machines, tan- 
ning drums, pinwheels, etc., a belt knife shop 
with the latest machinery where 60% of all the 
belt knifes in the world were made, iron and 
brass foundries, and the mammoth machine shop, 
rolling mill, and blacksmith shop. 


The firm carried in stock for immediate 
delivery 12,000 different parts of standard 
machines aggregating over 1,000,000 pieces. 
The company had stores in Philadelphia and 
Milwaukee, and branch offices in Germany, 
England, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Finland, and 
Russia. 
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President Hamilton S. Corwin was described 
as responsible for the planning, policy, and 
progress of the company. Since he had taken 
over the South Peabody plant he had introduced 
several new machines and made some decided im- 
provements in the old. He had surrounded him- 
self with’a corps of the most skillful, efficient, 
and practical experts in the building of leather 
and other machinery. 


In 1904 the Corwin Manufacturing Company 
sold out its leather machinery business to the 
Turner Tanning Machinery Co., which opened its 
own plant on Walnut Street the following year. 
This was a big mistake, since leather machinery 
was the largest part of the business. Corwin 
was outwitted when he did not protect himself 
from future competition at the time he bought 
the former Vaughn Machine Company from George 
C. Vaughn. Thus, Vaughn was able to form the 
Vaughn-Rood Machinery Co. in Peabody, and he 
sold out to the Turner Tanning Machinery Co. 


At the time of the sale of the leather 
machinery, Corwin stated that his concern was 
going into the automotive and other branches 
of the machinery business. Casim Von Philip 
was then brought to the Peabody plant, with 
severalsorehis assistants ,=to launch it into 
the automotive field. That story is told else- 
where in this chapter. By 1906 the capital 
stock of the Corwin concern reached the 
5250007,,000°mark. 


In 1907 the Corwin Manufacturing Company 
leased its plant to the Machine Sales Co. headed 
by Casim Von Philip. The Corwin Company retired 
from business, and it was revealed by the press 
that Mr. Corwin and his family were returning to 
Orange, New Jersey, their former home. 


The Machine Sales Company went out of 
business in 1909, and in 1910 the immense plant 
of the Corwin concern was auctioned off. Ata 
foreclosure sale the property was bid in for 
just $100,000. At that time it was stated that 
the mortgage on the real estate and personal 
property was for $500,000. The real estate was 
later sold at a public auction for only $26,000, 
less than a third its assessed valuation of 
$81,000. 
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The industrial buildings in South Peabody 
were later taken over by the Denstein Hair & 
Felt Co., Illinois Leather Co., American Hair & 
Felt Co., United Finish Co., Universal Tanning 
Co., and the Remis Leather Co. The Bayco Co. 
that manufactures itnnersoles occupies the three- 
story main building of the Corwin plant today. 


-TURNER TANNING MACHINERY CO. - This was originally a 
Boston concern incorporated in 1902 with a capital 
of $500,000. William F. Fitzgerald was the president, 
George N. Towle, treasurer, and William A. Copeland, 
secretary. In 1904 the Turner Tanning Machinery 
Company acquired a large portion of the leather 
machinery business of the Corwin Machine Co. in 
South Peabody. 


It merged with the Vaughn-Rood Machine Co. 
ine?o05) itakingreoverstheypranteon Walnutiotree. 
The Turner Company moved its business from Boston 
to Peabody and became the leader in the tanning 
machinery business. 


Following the demise of the Corwin Manufacturing 
Cot sand*thesMachinesSalessCo.,«thesTurner concern 
became the largest producer of leather machinery 
in the world. It also operated plants in Europe 
in Leeds, Paris, and Frankfort. The original company 
was taken over by the United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
and was active in Peabody up to 1962 when it was 
sold to®%the Zolotas: brothers. itliscnow:thesTurner 
IndustrialmPark: 


PEABODY'S PART IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Throughout the history of Peabody the town had been active 
in the building of carriages, and it was only natural it would 
share in the development of the horseless carriage. Among the 
carriage builders were Pike & Whipple and Dole & Osgood. The 
latter spread the fame of Peabody as a wagon and carriage 
making center by their trade with Honolulu, Hawaii. With this 
background, Peabody was destined to take a leading part in the 
early development of the automotive industry. 


COULTHARD STEAM TRUCK 


Shortly after the turn of the 20t) Century, the Corwin 
Manufacturing Company in South Peabody went into the automotive 
industry. The first automotive activity was building some five 
hundred Buick engines. Casim Von Philip came to the Peabody 
plant from the Bethlehem Steel Co., and bringing with him some 
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assistants, one of whom, a Mr. Van Dyke, was instrumental in 
obtaining the Buick contract. The engines were shipped to 
Flint, Michigan, from the Peabody plant. 


The Corwin company was engaged by the T. Coulthard Co. 
of Preston-England, to build the Coulthard coke-burning steam 
truck that took part in America's first commercial vehicle 
contest at New York City in 1903. The engineer from England, 
Mr. Dawson, Supervised the construction of the truck in the 
South Peabody factory. The vehicle originally had steel tires, 
but in the tests in New York City, the vibration was too severe. 
The truck was brought back to Peabody and refitted with maple 
wooden block tires. With the wooden tires great care had to 
be used in drawing the clinkers formed by the coke fuel so the 
tires would not catch fire. 


Among the early automotive pioneers who worked on this 
truck in South Peabody were John F. Winchester of Peabody and 
now of Phoenix, Arizona, A. F. Masury of Danvers, William J. 
Stewart of Danvers, Richard Howard, John Herlihy, native of 
Peabody who later operated a garage in Danvers for many years, 
and Ralph Hood of Danvers who later developed the "Gas-Au-Lec" 
automobile at the Peabody plant. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE CONTEST AT NEW YORK CITY 1903 


At America's first commercial vehicle contest held in New 
York City in 1903 the Coulthard Steam truck from Peabody was 
placed in the heavy truck class. Its fuel was by coke, rated 
horsepower was 30, weight of truck was 12,000 lbs., and its 
carrying capacity was 12,000 pounds. 


The Coulthard truck was second in order of merit among 
the heavy vehicles. The first day of the contest it came 
through in splendid shape, without an enforced stop or a repair 
eeanvee kind, othe total time for the first days" run of thirty 
miles was four hours and fifty-one and one-half minutes. The 
second day's accident caused by a breaking of the steam pipe 
that conveyed the steam from the boiler to the engine, spoiled 
all chance of a good run. 


Edward Tanner drove the truck and his fine handling was a 
feature of the contest. During the contest the truck carried 
six passengers, the driver and observer, and 10,000 pounds of 
steam fittings in barrels. 


GAS - AU - LEC AUTOMOBILE 


In 1905 the Corwin Manufacturing Company introduced at 
the Automobile and Motor Boat Exhibition in Boston the Gas - 
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Au-Lec automobile, invented by Ralph O. Hood and manufactured 

at their plant in Peabody. The cars exhibited by the Corwin 
company were the sensation of the show. They marked a new 

era in the manufacture of automobiles. The Gas-Au-Lec achieved™ 
a success which had been the aim of many inventors and manu- 
facturers since the horseless carriage came into general use. 


The idea behind this car was to install a gas engine on 
the vehicle, with an electric generator arranged to generate 
electricity through motors to drive the car; in other words 
an electric automobile generating its own electricity with- 
out batteries. Although the car was primarily a gasoline one, 
the electric power served for auxiliary purposes. 


The Gas-Au-Lec possessed all the advantages found in other 
cars at that time plus its own features, a car that would.start 
without being cranked. It also could operate without speed 
gears. It was the first self-starting American gasoline car. 


The car was equipped with a 40-45 horsepower gasoline 

engine and an auxiliary electric motor which could be utilized 
for starting, backing, and maneuvering the car through congested 
traffic. As an auxiliary the electric motor could double the 
hill power when necessary, or could be used to drive the car 
several miles in case of disablement of the gasoline engine or 
lack of fuel. With all these features, this new car could easily 
be run by women, since it would not be necessary to crank it. 


At the time the Gas-Au-Lec car was the hit of the automobile 
exhibition in Boston, high expectations for its development were 
held by the press and those connected with it. Ina SALEM NEWS 
article about this car in 1905, it was pointed out that the 
development of the Corwin company's large business in the auto- 
motive field was something the citizens of Peabody could take a 
great deal of pride in. Every car turned out at the local plant 
would bear the label "Peabody, Mass.," as the place of manufac- 
ture. The automobiles in Peabody would also give employment and 
bring in investment capital. 


None of this materialized, and the reasons were given to 
this writer by John F. Winchester. The Gas-Au-Lec was, in his 
opinion, a very successful automobile in every respect but one. 
The car had valves in its engine operated by magnets, which he 
used to wind, and when first installed they performed well. 

But the intense heat of the explosions soon charred the insula- 
tion, and short circuits caused them to malfunction; for that 
one reason the engine gave all kinds of trouble. 


If the inventor, Ralph Hood, had listened to the urging of 
Alfred Masury, John Winchester, and others, and had installed a 
mechanical drivecam shaft to operate the valves, Peabody and 
the Corwin company would have become famous in the automotive 
industry. It was Masury's duty to notify Mr. Corwin what he 
felt should be done to correct the defect in the engine. When 
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EARLY AUTOMOTIVE PIONEERS IN PEABODY 


Elegant in Finish 
Luxurious in Appointments 
Built by Skilled Workmen from 
the Best Materials obtainable 


The Simplest Gasoline Car in the World 


Both as to Construction and Control and the easiest to oper- 
ate and maintain. Not only eliminates many objectionable 
features common in automobile engineering, but possesses 
points of excellence not found on any other car. 


Positively self-estarting from the seat every time 
No cranking under any circumstances. 


40-45 Horse Power aie teexeau $5,000 


Limousine or Special Bodies to Order. 


‘¢ Marks a New Era in Automobile Construction’’ 


CORWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Peabody, Mass., U. S. A. 


GAS-AU-LEC AUTOMOBILE invented by 
Ralph Hood and manufactured at Corwin 
plant was introduced in 1905 at 
Automobile and Motor Boat Exhibition 
in Boston. It was the first self- 
starting American gasoline car. 











JOHN F. WINCHESTER as he : 
appeared at the height of his 
Career as Superintendent of 
Motor Equipment for Standard 

Oil of New Jersey. One of the 
automotive pioneers in Peabody 
he went on to become the first 


pep ete engineer for Standard 
Tiles 


FRED HOWARD testing Hewitt truck in 
South Peabody. 


EARLY AUTOMOTIVE PIONEERS 





Men who built Hewitt truck at Machine Sales Co. South Peabody shown 


above on Sept. 7,1908 





Shown left to right: 

George Brooks, Machine Sales plant 
manager, Alfred Masury, Chief 
Engineer of Hewitt (Mack) Co., 
Stanley Fitch, Sec. Treas. Machine 
Sales Co. and Hewitt truck built at 
plant in 1908. 


EARLY AUTOMOTIVE PIONEERS AT CORWIN MANUFACTURING CO. SOUTH PEABODY 
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COULTHARD COKE-BURNING STEAM TRUCK built at Corwin plant in 1903. 
It enterd America's first commercial vehicle contest in New York 
City that year, and finished second among heavy trucks. 
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COULTHARD STEAM TRUCK shown above at Peabody in 1904. Driving the truck is 
William J. Stewart of Danvers and beside him is Richard Howard an excellent 
mechanic. 
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he recommended mechanical valves over the magnetic type, Mr. 
Hood would not agree. As a result the necessary backing and 
development of the car was abandoned. It was unfortunate that 
their hopes were not realized and the car developed with mechan- 
ical valves; the early automotive pioneers later left Peabody 

to follow the industry. 


MACHINE SALES CO. 


In 1907 the Corwin factory was leased to the Machine Sales 
Co. This concern was directed by Casim Von Philip, president, 
Stuart H. Patterson, treasurer, Stanley G. H. Fitch, assistant 
treasurer, and Paul R. Brooks, general manager. It manufactured 
machine tools, a kerosene engine, and built ten Hewitt trucks. 
It also built a special automobile designed by Robert Strout, 
an air-cooled, two-cyliner affair mounted on a tubular frame; 
the exhaust was conducted through the frame which thus served 
a dual purpose. 


The Hewitt truck concern of New York City gave a contract 
to Machine Sales to build ten of their trucks. Alfred Masury 
was then the Chief Engineer of the Hewitt concern, a position 
he obtained after having been a specialist designer on the Gas- 
Au-Lec automobile. He was a graduate engineer of Brown Univer- 
sity. He later became the chief engineer of the Mack Truck Co., 
when Mack, Sauer, and Hewitt combined. He was friendly with 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., having attended Brown University with 
him. As a result he handled the Standard Oil companies for 
Mack. 


Masury designed many of Mack's early trucks, including 
the A. C. and A. B. units. He served as first Chairman of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, and on the U. S. Army 
Ordinance Advisory Committee. While Chief Engineer for Mack, 
he maintained a fine sales rating, covering National accounts 
including Standard Oil. Masury was among the seventy-three 
killed when the U. S. dirigible Akron was wrecked off Barnegot 
Bay, New Jersey, on April 4, 1933. His ashes were scattered 
into the sea. 


The Machine Sales Co. went out of business in 1909, and 
the remaining automotive pioneers left Peabody. John Winchester 
joined Masury in the building of Hewitt trucks in New York City. 


JOHN F. WINCHESTER 


One of the automotive pioneers in Peabody, he went on to 
become the first automotive engineer for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. He was born on December 13, 1884, at Walpole, Mass., 
the son of Charles and Hattie (Billings) Winchester. The family 
later resided at 220 Lowell Street, Peabody. His ancestors had 
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been prominent in the history of Peabody, beginning with Major 
Jacob B. Winchester who served in the Revolutionary War. His 
grandfather Caleb F. Winchester was a wool puller and sheep- 
skin manufacturer, and his father was in the same business. 


Upon the untimely death of Charles Winchester in 1897 at 
38 years of age, responsibility for the family fell on his 
wife, Hattie and her eldest son, John F. Winchester. The 
impression made by his mother facing the world bravely as she 
brought the family to maturity, was acknowledged by John Win- 
chester when he made a memorial gift of a Bishop's Chair and 
Kneeler to St. Paul's Church, Peabody, in memory of his mother. 


John Winchester's first employment was with the F. P. 
Osborne Co., where he received his first training in machinery. 
He later worked at the Vaughn Machine Co., Upton Machine Co. 
in Beverly, Corwin Manufacturing Co., and its successor the 
Machine Sales Co. in Peabody. 


At the South Peabody plant he worked on and tested some 
of America's first commercial truck creations - the Coulthard 
Steam and Hewitt ten-ton trucks, and the Gas-Au-Lec automobile. 
He went on to New York and worked for the Hewitt, later Mack 
Truck Co., up to 1913, when he became the first Automotive 
Engineer for Standard Oil. He remained there as an engineer 
and department manager until 1946 when he retired. 


From 1912 to 1946, Jack Winchester served as a director 
and president of the New Jersey Trucking Association; vice- 
president of Society of Automotive Engineers; and in many 
positions of trust. During the First World War he served 
the government as an engineering civil servant, doing design 
and economic work. The Baltimore, Maryland city officials 
were attracted by his work, and as a result he served as a 
consultant on the Efficiency Economy Committee of that citys 


In World War Two he served the government as a consultant 
for the War, State, and Office of Defense Transportation, and 
in the Petroleum and Highway Transportation Divisions. He 
was also affiliated with the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the State Department for Transportation in Brazil. Upon 
his return, President Roosevelt Signed a directive increasing 
the export of motor equipment and products to Brazil which 
enabled that country to better prosecute the war. 


For Standard Oil Winchester traveled extensively in many 
countries. He became affiliated with the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
as a consultant for building the first oil pipeline across the 
Syrian desert. Following his retirement from Standard Oil, ie 
became associated with various business firms in the east and 
midwest, and later operated the Winmesa Farms of Arizona. He 
is now a citizen of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Jack Winchester has a respect for Peabody for the kindness 
given to his mother and him by its citizens during trying times. 
The teachings of the men at the Vaughn Machine Company laid the 
groundwork for a successful career. In appreciation he has 
helped in the beautification of Cedar Grove Cemetery, contributed 
to the welfare of the Peabody Institute Library, and helped in 
the publishing of this history of Peabody which will preserve for 
future generations the heritage of this great New England city. 


Just think of what the City of Peabody might have been if 
all of those early automotive pioneers had been successful in 
developing the Gas-Au-Lec automobile, as well as the trucking 
branch of the industry. 


AMERICAN GLUE COMPANY 


The American Glue Company was the successor of the Upton 
Glue Company. As related previously, Elijah Upton built the 
fret glue) factory in Peabody in 1808. In the course of events, 
George Upton, son of Elijah W. Upton, was taught the business, 
and later, with Daniel Webster King, son of Congressman Daniel 
P. King of Peabody, was admitted to the firm under the name of 
Upton & Company. He carried on the firm under the name of George 
Upton when Mr. King started in the glue business in Boston on 
his own account. 


King Upton, born in 1862, the son of George Upton, became 
associated in the business with his father, and when the latter 
died in 1883, he continued the glue business for the estate. 


In 1894, the business was sold to the American Glue Company 
of New Jersey, where Daniel Webster King was president; King Upton 
served as vice-president. This corporation, which took in all the 
glue interests of the George Upton estate and the Daniel Webster 
King Glue Company, was organized in 1894. It also acquired the 
Pennsylvania Glue Company and the Illinois Glue Company, formed 
and operated by the Upton Estate. 


In 1900, the American Glue Company purchased the Boston Flint 
Paper Company, the Union Sand Paper Company, and the sand paper 
business of Wiggin & Stevens. Two years later the Cape Ann Isin- 
glass Company was acquired. Finally, in 1906, the American Glue 
Company of Massachusetts was organized, and took over the New 
Jersey corporation. 


By 1908, the American Glue Company owned or controlled nine- 
teen different plants throughout the United States. The plant in 
Peabody was built on the site of the original Upton enterprise. 
The year 1908 meant for the Upton family the completion of a cen- 
tury in the glue business, and the evolution of a mammoth industry 
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from what had started in a small way. 


King Upton, in 1918, became the president and general 
Manager of the American Glue Company. Throughout his active 
life he ranked high among the industrial leaders of his time. 
At the time of his death in 1921, he was the president of the 
American Glue Company, largest of its kind in America, and 
was probably the greatest expert in that business in the 
COUNCEY< 


The American Glue Company operated in Peabody until the 
1930's when it was taken over by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, New York, and changed into a gelatine factory for 
the manufacture of films. Thus, for over 160 years, a large 
factor in the industrial progress of Peabody was the Uptons 
and their successor, the Eastman Gelatine Corporation. 


NATHAN H. POOR LEATHER COMPANY 


Nathan H. Poor, the founder of this company, was a 
pioneer in the application of scientific methods to tanning 
and finishing sheep and goat skins. He formed the partnership 
of Henderson & Poor in 1875. He later formed a partnership 
with Stephen S. Littlefield in 1882.. The firm was located on 
Lowell Street, opposite School Street, and employed 100 workers. 
In 1898, this concern suffered extensive fire damage during a 
great blizzard. Following the fire, the partners operated 
separate plants of their own. 


In 1899, the N.H. Poor Leather Company was incorporated 
with George H. Poor, president; Nathan H. Poor, treasurer; 
Charles F. Poor, secretary; and Frank H. Sanger, a director. 
The Poor family were among the early pioneers of the leather 
industry in Peabody, and branches of the family were active in 
that industry until the 1950's. The Sirois Leather Company 
is now located at the former Poor factory between Lowell Street 
and Railroad Avenue. 


MORRILL LEATHER COMPANY 


This factory, one of the largest in the country, finished 
sheepskins in many colors. It was formed in 1887 by Charles 


E. Morrill; by 1906, the concern was directed by Roland M. 
Baker and Levi Morrill. 


The Morrill family were tanners for three generations, and 
the Honorable Levi Morrill of Deering, Massachusetts was one of 
the first men in the United States to manufacture sheepskins 
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for shoe linings. The grandson of Paul Revere, Mr. William 
Revere, was superintendent of the company in 1906. In 1927, 
this concern was operated by Governor Frank G. Allen, and 
Kenneth S. Domett was treasurer. At that time it had a capital 
of $100,000. 


DENSTEN HAIR COMPANY 


This concern took over part of the Corwin Manufacturing 
Company on Lynnfield Street. It was first directed by George 
Upton, president; Thomas A. Kelly, treasurer; and John J. Densten, 
manager of the plant. In 1908, Mr. Densten took charge of the 
plant; he had been with the Illinois Leather Company for twelve 
years. He was a native of New Jersey. At the time he took over 
Peeeconcermn, 1t hada capital of°$350;000. 


The Densten Felt and Hair Company employed 100 hands in 
scouring hair and wool and manufacturing hair felts. The work of 
this concern illustrated the utilizing of waste materials, and 
was closely connected with Peabody's leather industry. The hair 
that was waste to the tanners was taken up largely by this con- 
cern. After scouring, it was made fit for use for plaster, up- 
holstering cloth, and felting, and was sold throughout the United 
States. The Remis Leather Company occupies this plant today. 


BENJAMIN N. MOORE AND SONS 


Benjamin N. Moore started as a leather shaver in the factory 
of W. M. Jacobs and Son on Main Street. Following a wide exper- 
ience with large leather houses in Lynn and Boston, he started 
his own plant on Pierpoint Street in 1889. In 1906, the business 
was incorporated with Benjamin N. Moore, president; Fred N. Moore, 
treasurer; and George W. Price, clerk. The original capital was 
$50,000, and increased to $150,000 by 1908. This concern made 
the largest variety of fancy leathers of any firm in the leather 
business in that period. Its factories consisted of four floors 
with a basement. The Moore Company manufactured India goat and 
sheep leathers. The Walach Leather Splitting Company occupies 
one of the Moore factories today. 


A. L. KRAUS LEATHER COMPANY 


One of the largest chrome tanneries in Essex County was the 
Kraus Company on Wallis Street, established in 1908. This con- 
cern took over the former Pemberton Brothers' factory, which con- 
sisted of five immense floors and an ell, a shipping house of 
four floors, a beam house 250 feet long, and a large power plant. 
The capacity of the plant was 3,600 hides per day, and it em- 
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ployed 150 hands. 


The officers were A.L. Kraus, president; Thomas B. 
Carroll, treasurer; and Herman Kraus, superintendent. Kraus 
was a native of Peabody, formerly in business with his father, 
Herman Kraus, who ran a tannery in Peabody for thirty years. 
Carroll was also a Peabody native who had charge of the A.B. 
Clark large tannery for eight years. The Kraus plant was 
later occupied by the B.E. Cox Leather Company. 


ESSEX TANNING COMPANY 


This concern was founded in 1902 by Henry L. Rice, pres- 
ident, and William T. Langmaid, treasurer and manager. Mr. 
Langmaid had been in the industry since 1883. The plant, 
located at 33-45 Wallis Street, consisted of two large build- 
ings of over 100,000 square feet, and employed 100 men. The 
firm produced chrome tanned grain and split leathers, and high 
grade patent leather sold in the United States and Europe. 

The Essex Tanning was active in Peabody until the depression 
when its buildings were torn down. 


P. LENNOX AND COMPANY — DIAMOND KID COMPANY 


This firm acquired the old W.M. Jacobs' factory on Main 
Street in the 1880's. Its arrival in Peabody caused much 
rejoicing in town. The old Jacobs' shop had been idle for 
years, was in bad condition, and a large investment was needed 
for its operation. The Lennox Company rebuilt all the part 
damaged by fire in 1875, spending several thousand dollars in 
repairs. 


The firm of P. Lennox & Company was an old one, founded 
in Lynn in 1849. The Peabody plant at 166 Main Street consisted 
of four large buildings with a floor space of 65,000 square 
feet. Some 242 workers were employed, and the average output 
was 3,500 skins per day. The firm specialized in kid leathers 
made from India goats. The Lennox concern was one of the busi- 
est shops in Peabody. 


In 1916, Thomas H. O'Shea purchased this plant, modernized 
the property, added to and equipped the buildings at consid- 
erable expense, and in 1919 sold it to H.S. and M.W. Snyder. 
For years it was known as the Diamond Kid Company, and was 
saved from being torn down in the depression when the city 
took it over. Today, the Samuel Smidt Chemical Corporation 
and other manufacturers occupy the buildings. 
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C. P. OSBORNE LEATHER COMPANY 


Calvin P. Osborne and his son, Louis P.P. Osborne, took 
over the old Nelson and Merrill tannery at 100 Foster Street 
in 1903. Here they began the manufacture of leather. During 
the next sixteen years the limited space of the original fac- 
tory was five times enlarged. It was employing 100 men by the 
220 S. 


Calvin P. Osborne, born in Peabody in 1839, was for many 
years identified with the leather business as a worker and man- 
ufacturer. Before he acquired the Foster Street factory, he 
operated a small one on the same street which he founded in 1874. 


Louis P. P. Osborne, also a native of Peabody, at first 
was employed by the A.C. Lawrence Leather Company. He was ac- 
tive in civic and other matters, serving as a director of the 
Peabody Cooperative Bank, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
school committeeman, captain in the National Guard for eleven 
years, served as head of the Liberty Loan Drives in World War 
One, and was a member of numerous organizations. 


LORD TANNERY 


The founder of this concern was John A. Lord who was born in 
Buxton, Maine, in 1813. He came to Peabody in 1833 and apprentic- 
ed himself for three years to learn the leather trade. He started 
in business on his own in 1836 in a small shop on Central Street. 
He built up an extensive tanning and currying establishment on 
Hardy Street. His son, John A. Lord, Jr., entered the business 
aero 7S. 


The Lord Tannery in 1906 was one of the few tanneries still 
using the hemlock bark process for tanning, with the hides placed 
in wooden vats and subjected to the same process as was done in 
1836. The only variation made by John A. Lord, Jr. was to use 
hot liquor so hides could be tanned in twenty-eight days. Some 
60,000 sides of leather were tanned annually at the Lord yard, 
and 360,000 splits. The old Lord Tannery is no longer in exist- 
ence, 


METHODS OF TANNING 


Prior to 1870, upwards of 3,000 freight-car loads of hem- 
lock bark were brought to Peabody annually; by 1905 only 160 cars 
arrived, two-thirds of which were used at the Lord Tannery. The 
newer leather process of chrome tanning made a drastic cut in 
the use of hemlock bark. 
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Chrome tanning was used more extensively than any other 
process in the early part of the 20th century, although sumac, 
alum, hemlock bark, and other ingredients were employed. It 
was then possible by some of the processes to tan a skin in 
two hours. Longer time, however, was desired so as not to 
weaken the fibres and make the leather rotten. Most of the 
sheepskins were tanned with sumac, a process which took about 
Bis days; 


Every leather plant in Peabody at the beginning of the 
20th century was equipped with all kinds of labor-saving 
machinery, as well as mechanisms for softening and improving 
the flexibility of hides. Chemists were playing an important 
part by this time, and every well-equipped plant had a labor- 
atory. The secrets of special processes of tanning were 
closely guarded. 


In 1905, it was estimated that hemlock bark, extracts, 
alum, sumac, and other tannins valued at $450,000 were used 
in Peabody to convert skins into leather. The old tan yards 
so extensively used in the old days were rare by this time, 
and the odor of hemlock bark was no longer in the atmosphere. 


STANDARD THERMOMETER COMPANY 


For twenty years the Standard Thermometer Company was 
an important industry of Peabody. It was located in the Upton 
block at the corner of Lowell and Foster streets in Peabody 
Square. It was owned by the family of Elijah W. Upton, famed 
Peabody glue manufacturer, who built the Upton building in 
LB S22 


The Standard Thermometer Company, established in 1885, 
built up so extensive a business that it eventually occupied 
the entire four-story building. This concern specialized as 
a manufacturer of metallic thermometers and electrical and 
mechanical indicating and recording instruments. The Standard 
Thermometer was used not only for ordinary purposes, but in 
cold storage warehouses, drying rooms, vaccuum warehouses, 
tanks, etc. The company was so widely and favorably known 
that its sales extended to all parts of the world. It had 
offices in New York and Boston. This concern and its success- 
or, the Helios-Upton Company, remained at this Peabody Square 
location for twenty years; in 1904, it moved to Boston. 


MARINE HARDWARE 


The yachting interests of the nation were taken care of 
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by the Marine Hardware of Peabody. This concern was incor- 
porated in 1898 with a capital of $100,000. Horace A. South- 
wick was the president, and James J. Donovan the treasurer 
and manager. 


In 1900 the business greatly expanded, and erected a brick 
building off Foster Street, now the Borden Chemical Company. 
In 1901 the capital stock increased to $400,000, and the com- 
pany was described as a thriving local industry that had grown 
from a small beginning and then manufactured marine hardware 
shipped all over the world. 


By 1927 this concern employed seventy-five operatives in 
the production of brass and bronze ship hardware. At that 
time, Robert S. Lughlin was the president and A.L. Jordan was 
the treasurer. This concern later moved to Maine. The Peabody 
plant has been a chemical factory for several years. 


VAUGHN CALFSKIN COMPANY 


In 1896, George C. Vaughn acquired the Richard Smith and 
Son leather factory in the rear of 96 Foster Street. The Smith 
concern was one of the oldest establishments in the Massachusetts 
leather industry. It was founded by Deacon Richard Smith who, 
in 1833, put down forty-two tan vats on the site of this factory. 
Thus, for sixty-three years the firm was conducted by the same 
family. 


Richard E. Smith, son of the founder, entered the business 
in 1863 and continued until 1896 when he retired. He was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, and carried on an insurance business af- 
ter selling the plant to George Vaughn. Mr. Smith later served 
the city as commissioner of state and military aid during the 
Donnell administration. 


George C. Vaughn, who acquired the Smith factory, formed 
the Vaughn Calfskin Company. By 1905 the plant consisted of 
five spacious buildings. Mr. Vaughn was also connected with the 
Vaughn Machine Company of South Peabody during this period. 
Located today on the site of the old Smith-Vaughn factory are 
the Cooper Ford Sales, Peabody Woodwork and Supply Company, and 
other buildings. 


FOAN BROTHERS LEATHER COMPANY 
This concern, located on Howley Street, was a specialty 


house for the manufacture of high-grade leather for shoes and 
novelties. It specialized in F.B. Kid leather that was known 
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throughout the world. The business was founded by George 
Foan in 1875, and his sons became equal owners in 1904. The 
Foans were all natives of England. 


The Foan factory comprised seven floors with 32,000 
square feet of floor space where forty-five men were employed. 
This plant was later taken over by John McCarthy & Sons, prom- 
inent manufacturers in Peabody for several years. In 1964 
this factory, then operated by Gnecco & Grilk Tanning Corpor- 
ation, was destroyed in a tragic fire in which five men lost 
their lives. 


G. H. WALTON — STRAUSS TANNING COMPANY 


This concern at 145 Lowell Street manufactured morocco, 
pebbles, goat, sheep, and kid stock. The business was first 
started in 1867 by the firm of Gray & Southwick, who trans- 
ferred their interests to L. B. Southwick and H. A. Southwick. 
In January 1893, Walton and Ferren assumed control, and on 
May 1 of that year, G. H. Walton took over the business. 


The factory was three-and-one-half stories high and had 
the latest machinery operated by steam power. The plant was 
operated by the Hygrade Tanning Company in the 1920's. This 
building is now occupied by the Strauss Tanning Company, pos- 
Sibly one of the few Peabody leather factories built in the 
Civil War era that is still in existence. 


WILLIAM GAY & SON SOAP MANUFACTURERS 


This concern located at 10 Howley Street was founded as 
far back as 1650. For many generations it was carried on by 
the Mackintire family, and in 1830, was taken over by J. C. 
Burbeck. It remained in that family until 1893 when William 
Gay & Son of Dedham took it over. The factory consisted of 
a two-story building and manufactured all kinds of soap. The 
United Pigment Corporation occupies the soap factory today. 


GEORGE CLERK 


George Clerk, in 1906, was the dean of Peabody leather 
manufacturers at eighty years of age. He began business in 
the old Goodrich shop, in the rear of Foster Street, in the 
fall of 1864. He purchased his factory from J. Alban Davis 
in 1866. It was enlarged so that it was on both Foster and 
and Spring streets, with 60,000 square feet of space in five 
buildings. Mr. Clerk was a native of England and had been a 
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journeyman, foreman, and boss for over sixty years. He employed 
Sixty men at his factory. Mr. Clerk's long service to the 
leather industry of Peabody came to an end with his death in 
ST 


ARMSTRONG LEATHER COMPANY — KIRSTEIN TANNING COMPANY 


William Armstrong, the manager of this company, was the 
son of Matthew Armstrong who was of the old school of New York 
leather men. He obtained his early knowledge of the business 
at his father's factory in New York. He then went to England 
as a buyer of raw skins. He also traveled all over the country 
and made trips to Europe, thus acquiring a knowledge of the 
markets. 


Mr. Armstrong took over the plant of Brown & Caller on 
Walnut Street in Peabody, and in 1905 added a large annex to 
the plant. The present generation will recognize the plant as 
the former main Kirstein Tannery on Walnut Street up to recent 
years. This was destroyed in a spectacular general alarm fire 


a few years ago. 


The Armstrong firm made a specialty of chrome calf and mat 
kid in various colors, which was a specialty for book work. Mr. 
Armstrong was one of the most widely known leather men in the 
Fast. He withdrew from the concern in 1913, and d7edeines920- 
The Kirstein Tanning Company, with David Kirstein as president, 
and Myer Kirstein as secretary, later acquired the Armstrong 
factory and became prominent in Peabody's leather industry. 


THAYER FOSS AND COMPANY 


This plant occupied the site of the little tannery where 
Leonard Pool ground his hemlock bark by horsepower inntheyt840.'s. 
Tt was located on Howley Street where the Friend Lumber Company 
is today. The Pool Tannery was later owned by Timothy O'Shea, 
who laid out a yard of tan vats, built a big currying shop, put 
in steam power, and set up a hide mill and bark mill. Thayer 
Foss of Woburn bought the O'Shea Tannery in 1902 and made large 
additions, fitting it up with the latest machinery. This firm 
made chrome and patent leather. The plant was torn down to save 
on taxes during the depression. 


UNITED STATES TANNED PIGSKIN COMPANY 
This was the old skyscraper tannery on lower Main Street. 


It was originally two stories high. Frank Winchester, the owner, 
called in George Spaulding, a local contractor, to add seven 
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more stories to the factory because of the large growth in 
business. Land was scarce in that part of Main Street, and 
the building could only expand upward. As time went on, the 
factory resembled the famed "Leaning tower of Pisa," and 
people were afraid it would topple over into Main Street. 
Thus, Peabody's only skyscraper tannery was demolished for 
the safety of all. 


The U. S. Tanned Pigskin Co. manufactured pigskins from 
grain leather used to cover footballs. The hides came from 
the West, and the process of tanning was kept a secret. None 
of the whole pigskins were tanned in Peabody. The hides came 
in small sections, and when tanned were used largely for inner 
soles of shoes. 


NEWELL AND KNOWLTON'S EXTRACTING WORKS 


This concern on North Central Street was founded in 1884 
by Frank F. Newell and Jesse F. Knowlton. It consisted of 
three buildings, and the equipment was used for extracting 
oil from sheep, calf, and goat leathers. They also extracted 
about two tons of upper leather heel lifts per day. They 
manufactured grease for soap manufacturers, curriers, etc. 
Their specialty was using waste material in the manufacture 
and dressing of leather. By 1902 the company incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000 for the degreasing of leather. It 
was later taken over by the Woburn Degreasing Co., and is 
presently owned by the Mead Chemical Works. 


JAMES F. INGRAHAM 


Among the famous tanners of Peabody were James F. Ingra- 
ham, Sr., and-his son, James F. Ingraham, Jr. The senior 
Ingraham started work in a sheepskin tannery at only eight 
years of age. With the exception of two years at sea, he had 
worked in a leather factory ever since. He was nearly drowned 
three times, and shipwrecked once. 


He came to Peabody in 1860, and entered the morocco 
business in 1865 when he formed a partnership with G. W. Gray. 
They operated a factory at Central and Hardy Streets. In 1867 
Mr. Ingraham bought out Gray, and by 1870 was producing 3,000 
skins a week. 


In 1875 he built a morocco factory in West Peabody by 
the Dishful Pond, and employed at one time sixty men at this 
factory. By 1889 he was turning out three hundred sixty dozen 
skins per week, featured "Bear Brand" morocco and button lin- 
ings. 
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Mr. Ingraham, Sr., having spent forty-five years in the 
leather business, retired in 1910. He entered politics, serv- 
ing as chairman of the Republican committee, trustee of the 
Oak Grove Cemetery in West Peabody, and a delegate to many 
conventions. He had a large family of fourteen children. 


His son, James F. Ingraham, Jr., was a famed bicycle 
riding champion in his youth. He engaged in the leather 
business and bought the Egan & Kelly tannery at 19 Howley 
Street. He also entered politics and was elected a member 
of the Governor's Council during Calvin Coolidge's adminis- 
tration. He was later named the chief appraiser of the Port 
of Boston when Coolidge became President. 


At his Howley Street leather factory, Jim Ingraham manu- 
factured the Bear Sheepskin brand of his father, which was the 
strongest sheepskin made. 


RICHARD BARRY 


Richard Barry gained knowledge on sheepskins while still 
in his teens. Between school hours he tacked on and pulled 
off skins, and went on to own the very shop he worked in as a 
boy, which had belonged to Daniel Woodbury. That concern was 
located in the rear of Walnut Street near the rear of the 
Peabody Institute. Mr. Barry was for many years superintendent 
of the Pemberton Brothers factory. 


Barry following the purchase of the Woodbury morocco shop, 
purchased the Webster tannery, and his plant then extended from 
Walnut Street to the railroad. He had long borne an active 
part in the interests of Peabody. He was active in the public 
affairs of the town, and served many years on the Finance 
Committee. He performed many personal benevolences and was 
broadly liberal. It was stated that many a young man owed the 
privilege of a college education to him. He was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, in 1859, and died in Peabody in 1909. 


A memorial published in the SALEM NEWS by a close friend 
stated that he was one of Ireland's staunchest supporters, and 
America's model ettizens. The Barry leather factory was later 
taken over by W. J. Budgell & Son. 


JAMES F. BARRY 


James F. Barry, the brother of Richard, was also born in 
Ireland, in 1864. He learned the leather trade in the employ 
of the Pemberton Brothers, and started his own business in 
1894. Beginning in a small way he built up a thriving business, 
and two years later secured a larger plant at 48 Foster Street. 
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This concern manufactured all colors in kid and sheepskins 

and operated in Peabody for many years. Thomas Carroll stated 
that James F. Barry had few equals in producing fine shades and 
novelties in leather work. By 1927 this concern employed fifty 
men. One of Mr. Barry's children, Arthur J. Barry, was princi- 
pal of Peabody High School for many years. 


HUNT - RANKIN LEATHER CO. 


In 1907 Herbert V. Hunt, who had been Superintendent of 
the National Calfskin Co., joined Burt W. Rankin to form the 
Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. on Summit Street, South Peabody. The 
new firm was incorporated with a capital of $50,000. In the 
beginning Mr. Rankin was president and Mr. Hunt, treasurer. 
In 1910 they reversed the positions. 


Through the years the Hunt-Rankin company greatly ex- 
panded and was one of Peabody's leading firms. By 1908 their 
capital was increased to $100,000; in 1927 they produced 6,000 
calfskins a day and five hundred were employed. It was known 
as the cleanest leather factory in the city, but with the de- 
cline of the leather industry following World War Two, it went 
out of business. The firm was later sold and developed into 
the Summitt Terminal & Industrial Park. The large wooden build- 
ings were torn down and replaced by modern one-story units for 
new industry. The Hunt-Rankin Co. specialized in fine calf 
leathers, and Velvetta, Tuscan, and Russian Calf. 


CARR LEATHER CO. 


This concern, which held an important position in the 
leather industry for several decades, was founded by Thomas S., 
John, and Edward Carr who in 1895 formed a partnership. The 
original plant was in Salem and was destroyed in the Salem Fire 
Of L914. 


Following the fire the Carrs came to Peabody, and in 1917 
purchased the former Knapp factory at 111 Foster Street, and 
operated a plant there until the death of Felix Carr in recent 
years. The Carr Leather Co. greatly expanded, adding buildings, 
a new power plant, and eventually completely replaced the 
original plant, with the last addition completed just after 
World War Two. In normal times they employed two hundred workers 
and specialized in calfskins. 


In the 1930's Felix, Maurice, and Arthur Carr, nephews of 
the original founders, directed the company. Upon the death of 
Felix, the last survivor, the plant was sold to the Sidney Lip- 
man Co. Following a fire in which the top story was destroyed, 
the property was taken over by the Verza Tanning Company, its 
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neighbor for many years. 


RICHARD YOUNG CO. 


The Richard Young Co. was established in the 1880's by 
Richard Young. It was incorporated in 1898 and had branches 
in Brooklyn and Gloversville, New York, and Wilmington, Delaware. 


In 1914 it purchased from the A. B. Clark estate the large 
leather plant in Peabody. Under the direction of Superintendent 
Jesse Woolley, the old Clark plant was greatly enlarged, remodeled, 
and equipped with modern machinery. 


The Richard Young Co. manufactured Kangaroo, Calf, Cabretts, 
horse hides, sheepskins, skivers, and fancy leathers in great 
variety. This concern remained in Peabody until after World War 
Two. The plant is now occupied by the Bay State Chemical Co. 


KORN LEATHER CO. 


This company was first organized in 1902 as a partnership, 
and incorporated in 1907 with Max Korn as President and Treasurer, 
and Rhoda Korn as Director. The original plant in Salem was des- 
troyed in the Salem Fire, which started at that factory. 


In 1915 the Korn Leather Co. built a new factory in Peabody 
on Walnut Street. This plant was later enlarged and a new power 
plant built. It became one of the city's leading industrial estab- 
lishments and by 1922 had a daily capacity of 350 dozen skins. 


By 1936 the firm had a yearly production of 15,000,000 feet 
Bfeleather and the sales amounted to $1,750,000. Nearly three 
hundred men were employed at that time, a depression year. During 
World War Two the Korn Leather Co. was the largest tanner of splits 
in the world; its yearly payroll was $500,000. It was the only 
tannery that manufactured its own electric power by means of 
Diesel engines. 


On the 50 anniversary of the Korn Leather Co. it was re- 
vealed that Peabody's first Mayor, S. Howard Donnell, was instru- 
mental in selling Max Korn the idea of making his new start in 
Peabody following the Salem Fire. With the retirement of Max 
Korn, the Korn Leather Co. went out of existence. 


B. E. COX LEATHER CO. 


In 1911 Bertrand E. Cox, a native of Malden, established 
the B. E. Cox Leather Co. in Peabody. He started with only 
$1,500 which he had saved. The first home of the business was 
a small frame building. 
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The new firm making sheep leather grew so that in 1926 he 
incorporated it. Malcolm Cox was its president and B. E. Cox 
the treasurer. The Cox plant occupied large frame buildings 
on Hardy and Wallis Streets, Peabody. The buildings were 5% 
stories high and were thoroughly equipped with modern facili- 
ties. 


According to the 1949 edition of the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, the B. E. Cox Leather Co. had a capital of $100,000 
and tanned and finished 7,500 pieces daily. The buildings were 
destroyed by fire in recent years. 


E. A. WOELFEL 


Ernest A. Woelfel, who conducted an embossing concern and 
later formed a partnership with B. E. Cox, was born in Asch, 
Bohemia, near the German border in 1877. At the age of 16, he 
came to this country, settling in Newark, New Jersey, where he 
was employed in a leather factory. At the time of his arrival 
he was unable to speak English, but applied himself and over- 
came that difficulty and other obstacles until he became one 
of the most prominent citizens of Peabody. 


In 1903 he started his own leather factory in Danvers, 
and in 1905 moved to Peabody. He introduced the first leather 
embossing process in New England. The concern went on to be- 
come the largest fancy leather embossing and decorating plant 
supplying the shoe and novelty trade in New England. 


Mr. Woelfel was able to reproduce all types of animal 
and reptile hides, a feature that proved popular for fancy 
shoe leather and pocketbooks. The plant grew to be the 
largest of its kind in the country. Mr. Woelfel earned the 
name of "America's premier embosser and decorator of leather." 


MORSE BLACKING CO. 


The Morse Blacking Co. was organized in 1888 at Canton, 
Massachusetts, by George D. Morse. The concern later moved 
to Boston and then to Peabody in 1910. In making the Victor 
lines of blacking finishes and seasoning for leather, the 
company made frequent additions to its buildings, and became 
the largest plant of its kind in the area. 


The founder of the company, George D. Morse, originated 
the finishes in the various colors used in the trade. He was 
prominent in social and political affairs and died in 1929. 
The firm was incorporated in 1932 with J. Ellison Morse as 
President, his brother George D. Morse as treasurer, and J. 
Ellison Morse, Jr., as clerk. The Morse Blacking Co. is still 
an active part in the industrial picture of Peabody. 
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F. P. OSBORN & CO. 


F. P. Osborn & Co. were manufacturers of Goodyear welts, 
flexible innersoles, taps, smooth linings, etc. The firm, 
established in 1891, was located on Crowningshield Street 
at that time. This was the same family connected with the 
George P. Osborn & Co. leather concern, mentioned previously, 
that was established in 1815 by Miles and Kendall Osborn. 


The members of the F. P. Osborn & Co. in 1891 were George 
P. Osborn, Frederick P. Osborn, his son, and George M. Osborn, 
his other son. The business was a specialty, and as the pro- 
prietors were experts in their line, they secured the confi- 
dence of consumers and dealers. 


In 1893 the business had grown to handsome proportions 
and employed some forty-five hands. The factory, then on the 
Site of the A. C. Lawrence main plant, was a four-story build- 
ing, 225 x 30 feet, operated by a 25-horsepower engine, and a 
35-horsepower boiler. 


By 1919 this concern was located in the rear of 13 Berry 
Street, and Fred B. Osborn was the owner. The following year 
his son, Phillip Osborn, took over the management of the com- 
pany. He was succeeded by Frederick Winchester Osborn in 1942. 


Frederick Winchester Osborn, now of Swampscott, operated 
the F. P. Osborn & Co. at 40 Endicott Street, and represented 
the last branch of the numerous Osborns in Peabody's history. 
For one hundred forty-five years his branch of the family were 
manufacturers in Peabody. He also represented the eleventh 
generation of that family since the first William Osborn was 
given a land grant near Strongwater Brook and Aborn Street in 
1638. 


VERZA TANNING CO. 


The Verza Tanning Company was established by Louis Verza 
in 1914; the directors of the corporation were F. A. Page, 
President, Louis Verza, Treasurer, and E. H. Page, Assistant 
Treasurer and Manager. 


Louis Verza was a native of Venice, Italy, and came to 
America about 1905. For a few years he was employed in the 
leather industry until he established his own business. Mr. 
Verza went on to be recognized as one of the foremost tanners 
in the United States. 


In 1927 the Verza Tanning Company had a capital of $100,000 
and employed one hundred in the production of calf and side 
leather. In 1964 it took over the former Carr Leather Company 
factory, its neighbor on Foster Street for many years, and used 
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both factories. 


OTHER MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 


Among the other manufacturing concerns in Peabody during 
the. period. from 1905.to 1916 were: 


-W. J. BUDGELL & SON who took over the former 
RichardsBarxy plant datel IL gandeine 191 6.bul tae 
five-story addition to the plant. Mr. Budgell was 
for many years general manager of the A. C. Lawrence 
leather plants in Peabody. In 1927 this concern had 
a capital of $110,000, and employed one hundred in 
the production of sheepskins. The New England Sports- 
wear Co. occupies this plant today. 


-ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY was established in 1903 
as makers of edible gelatine. It was a subsidiary of 
SwittawsCOn Ot ChLCAgO gaand sLOOkK OVer Une. LOrmcs 
Brown glue factory in the rear of Allen's Lane. In 
1905 a new plant was built covering 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. This concern was taken over by 
the Eastman Kodak Co., and forms part of their large 
plant in Peabody today. 


-JOHN BOYLE MACHINE COMPANY established in 1884, 
grew from a small beginning to large proportions, and 
was one of the largest in New England. Officers of 
the original company were A. B. Clark, President, 
and John Boyle, Treasurer and Manager. This concern 
was located at 58 Walnut Street. In 1933 the business 
was purchased by Ralph Hennessey, who had been con- 
nected with the firm for years. Soon after they 
moved to the corner of Walnut and Wallis streets, 
where they still are a part of the Peabody industrial 
picture. 


-J. S. CREHORE & COMPANY, 15 Howley Street, 
established in 1885 produced innersoles and employed 
one hundred men. Their plant consisted of four 
floors with 30,000 square feet of floor space. 


-G. H. FURBASH & COMPANY on Hardy Street was 
established in 1909. It manufactured goodyear 
welt innersoles and fancy cowhide leathers. The 
plant comprised six floors with 40,000 square feet 
of floor space, and employed fifty people. 


-THOMAS A. O'KEEFE conducted a leather business 
in the rear of 96 Foster Street, established in 1905 
with a capital of $100,000. He employed fifty men 
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and produced seventy-five dozen skins and hides daily. 
His father was one of the first pigskin tanners in 
the United States. 


-THE RYAN-WHITE SHOE COMPANY was in operation 
during this period at 3 Foster Street. It later 
became known as the John J. Ryan Shoe Co., and 
by 1927 employed one hundred operatives in the 
manufacture of boys' shoes. This concern was 
later occupied by the New England Sportswear Co., 
and was torn down in recent years for a municipal 
parking lot. 


-GEORGE W. LEE conducted a business founded 
in 1850 by George C. Pierce in the manufacturing 
of lambs' wool, bound cork, and cork soles in the 
rear of 50 Holten Street. The plant was three 
stories, 50 by 50 in size, and some thirty-five 
skilled assistants were employed. 


GENERAL FRANCIS H. APPLETON (AGRICULTURIST) 


One of the outstanding citizens of Peabody was General 
Francis H. Appleton, a soldier, statesman, agriculturist, and 
esteemed citizen. He was a native of Boston, the son of Francis 
H. and Georgiana Crowninshield (Silsbee) Appleton. 


After graduating from the Bussey (Agricultural) Institute of 
Harvard, he started a farm in Peabody in connection with his 
studies and work at both Harvard and M.I.T. In later life he 
continued his interest by breeding Ayrshire cattle and Plymouth 
Rock fowl at his Peabody farm. 


Mr. Appleton's farm in Peabody was situated on the banks of 
Suntaug Lake and it embraced about 260 acres, with a beautiful 
home, out buildings, and many ornamental trees. His home and 
other buildings were destroyed by fires. Later he had a home 
at 5 Wheatland Street, now the home of the Carmelite Novitiate. 


General Appleton joined the First Corps of Cadets in 1879, 
serving first as a private and later as a captain of Company A. 
He resigned to accept the appointment of Commissary General of 
Massachusetts on Governor Walcott's staff. He retired as a 
Major General. 


General Appleton was elected by the citizens of Peabody as 
their Representative to the General Court in 1891 and 1892. He 
was also elected to the Massachusetts Senate in 1902 - 1903 
while a resident of Peabody. He was a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention of 1892, and served once as President of 
the Massachusetts Republican Club. 
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He was a director of several organizations and concerned 
with the affairs of agricultural organizations. He served as 
President of the Essex Agricultural Society from 1892 to 1895. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
President of the New England Agricultural Society, and the 
Boston Poultry Association. 


In the civic field he was president of many organizations 
and societies, and was also appointed the presiding officer of 
the day for the George Peabody Centennial Celebration in 1895. 
For over twenty-five years he was a resident of Peabody. He 
spent the last years of his life at 251 Marlboro Street, Boston 
where he died in 1939 at ninety-one years of age. 


SUMMARY OF THE TOWN OF PEABODY 


We have seen how Peabody developed from early settlement 
to the largest leather manufacturing town in the world. Behind 
this development were several factors that launched it on its 
industrial career, as well as individuals who led the way in 
different periods of Peabody's history. 


From the beginning of the leather industry in the 17%? 
century by Joseph Boyce and John Burton, followed by the ar- 
rival of Deacon Joseph Southwick in 1739 as the town's first 
real manufacturer, the leather industry has remained a large 
part of Peabody's economy to the present time. 


The greatest asset Peabody possessed in its early history 
was water. It was water that attracted the early tanners, not 
only for its quality in tanning hides, but also because it 
served to carry refuse to the ocean. The early brooks, which 
were much larger than those of today, were able to provide the 
early power for those establishments. Later water was instru- 
mental in attracting the town's large bleachery, its glue in- 
dustry, and in recent years the Eastman Kodak plant. Peabody 
in the early beginning of its leather industry had also an 
abundance of forests which contained trees and shrubs of good 
tanning qualities. 


As time went on generations of skilled laborers arose, 
and their tanning processes became closely guarded family 
secrets. The leather industry brought in other allied in- 
dustries such as wool pulling, shoes, chemicals, meats and 
provisions, lumber, etc. 


Peabody was also known for its carriage factories; their 
carriages were sold as far away as the Hawaiian Islands. Later 
it took an active part in the development of the early auto- 
mobile industry, which if it had vigorously backed its early 
efforts, might have made the area an important automotive center 
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of the United States. Added to the above industries were the 
famed George W. Pepper Candy Co., the Standard Thermometer Co., 
the Marine Hardware that served the yauchting interests of the 
nation, and the leather machinery of the Vaughns and Turner 
Tanning Machinery Co., which developed into the largest leather 
machinery producer in the world. In addition the American Glue 
Co. was the largest of its kind in America. 


The railroad and the development of the steam boilers in 
the tanneries were two other factors that revolutionized the 
industrial development of Peabody. By the late 1880's there 
were over one hundred steam engines in Peabody furnishing power 
to the various factories. Peabody also soon became the largest 
railroad freight user north of Boston, with hides brought in from 
all over the world. 


Two other major factors in the industrial development of 
Peabody were the municipal waterworks and the municipal electric 
light plant. In acquiring the waterworks from a private corpora- 
tion and making major enlargements as well as high service to it, 
Peabody encouraged manufacturers to locate and expand in the 
town. The decision of the town to go into the electric power 
business was another good step, since it placed the town outside 
the private power interests. Since 1892 the electric light rates 
in Peabody have been much lower than in those communities served 
by the private utilities. 


The general development of Peabody was accomplished by the 
early pioneers, their descendants, new citizens, and various im- 
Migrants. From each group came the leaders needed to keep 
Peabody's industrial progress moving. 


Peabody as a town operated under the old New England town 
meeting system which is regarded as the purest form of democratic 
government. This was not the limited town meeting form prevalent 
in many large towns, but one in which all registered voters parti- 
cipated. It was common at the old town meetings to have citizens 
from all walks of life presenting petitions for new roads, water 
mains, fire engines, highway equipment, laying out of new roads, 
schools, and all other matters pertaining to town affairs. An 
examination of the old town warrants reveals that prominent citi- 
zens such as J. B. Thomas and Jacob C. Rogers took an active part 
in the government of the town. 


The old town meeting brought the community closer together, 
as all citizens joined in the discussion of the town's problems 
and presented their views. Besides the serious side of the meet- 
ings, there was always entertainment. 


From the early settlements to the establishment of the Town 
of South Danvers in 1855, the population of Peabody reached 6,000, 
and by the closing year of the town in 1916, it totaled 18,650. 
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The valuation in 1856 was $2,944,900 and in 1916 it reached 
the mark of $15,981,100 which is one way of telling the story 
of town growth. In addition the name of Peabody was known 
throughout the world for its manufactured products. 
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PEABODY POLICE FOREE 1908 :Front row Eto R : Billy McMantis) bx meee 

John C.Keazer,Chief Michael J. Grady,Capt. Patrick J.McCarthy,Jerry Mack, 
Warren Blake. Second Row, L. to R: Tom Masterson, Frank Bowen, James Crean, 
Tim O'Connor,Simon Hayes, Marty Quinlan, Bob Patterson. Rear Row,L.to R: 
Dennis O'Connor, John McBride,Tom Grady, Fred Wiggin, and Tom Doyle. 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


CITIYROPsPEABODY 419 L6R-9 1972 


The first proposal for a Peabody city government was 
made at a Board of Trade meeting on March 9, 1899. Other 
efforts were made through the years by that organization, 
but it wasn't until 1914 that sufficient support was given 
to the proposal. The town meeting at that time approved 
an article in the warrant to consider the advisability of 
changing Peabody's form of government. 


This same town meeting appointed a committee made up 
of the leading men of the town; manufacturers, businessmen, 
bankers, etc. to consider a change in the town's government. 
Serving on that committee were William Armstrong, David A. 
Barry, Otis Brown, Elmer E. Durkee, William H. Fay, John E. 
Hayes, Herbert V. Hunt, Doctor John F. Jordan, Frank C. 
Merrill, Patrick J. Murphy, Patrick H. O'Conor, William A. 
Shea, Louis P. P. Osborn, Joseph J. Thorndike, and Patrick 
J. Woods. 


The committee stressed its admiration of the old New 
England town government, but pointed out that its adapta- 
bility was limited. When Massachusetts towns grew in size 
and importance, they invariably changed to some form of city 
government. 


At the time Peabody was considering a change, it was 
operating under the old fashioned town meeting, in which 
all the voters of the town took part. Women, of course, 
could not vote, which made it possible to retain the old 
town meeting for a longer period than otherwise would have 
been possible. It was not until 1920 that American women 
were permitted the right to vote, through the tireless 
efforts of the Woman Suffrage Movement. 


The population of Peabody in 1915 was 18,625. It was the 
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second largest town in Massachusetts, and it was only 
natural that a movement should be underway for a city govern- 
ment. 


The committee, in its report submitted on February ll, 
1915, favored a city charter. The main purpose sought by the 
committee was to do away with the cumbersome town meeting, to 
concentrate authority and responsibility while at the same 
time retaining the right to petition, and to promote greater 
efficiency in town departments. 


The town meeting on April 21, 1915 adopted the com- 
mittee's report, and petitioned the state legislature for a 
city charter by’ a\ vote:.cof=/25tto-706,-anmajority Of 9eee. 
blanks were cast in this vote. The action of the town meeting 
was considered a great victory for the committee, and was be- 
lieved to have been brought about by the businessmen of Peabody. 


On May 18, 1916, Governor McCall signed the city charter 
bill, subject to approval by the voters of the town in the 
state election. A campaign was then launched by the friends 
and supporters of the charter, known as Plan B. Those in favor 
of retaining the town government also launched a campaign. 


PEABODY VOTES TO BECOME A CITY 


In the state election held on November 7, 1916, the voters 
of Peabody accepted the Plan B city charter, and Peabody became 
the 37th city of Massachusetts. The action, according to the 
press, was so unexpected that the politicians were dumbfounded. 
The vote cast was 1,170 in favor to 1,115 opposed, with 607 
blanks. Thus, Peabody became a city by the slim margin of 55 
votes. 


By this time, Peabody was enjoying the peak of its indus- 
trial development. In fact, the last year of the old town 
was regarded as its greatest from an industrial and business 
point of view. 


FIRST CITY ELECTION 


The first election for mayor and city council, as well as 
for the school committee and trustees of the Peabody Institute, 
took place on November 28, 1916. Four candidates entered the 
mayoralty primary. The result was that S. Howard Donnell topped 
the field of candidates with 1,238 votes, and Patrick J. Sheehy 
was nominated with him with 725 votes. They were followed by 
Patrick J. Woods with 589 votes, and Michael J. Sherry with 234 
votes. 
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Between the primary and final elections, Peabody re- 
ceived quite a bit of publicity in its first city campaign. 
The BOSTON SUNDAY HERALD of November 26 devoted a full page 
to Peabody with an article entitled "Massachusetts Now Has 
A Brand New City." 


The election campaign was hard-fought. Donnell and 
Sheehy even conducted a door-to-door campaign in their ef- 
forts to become Peabody's first mayor. As a result, the 
election was close; when the votes were counted on December 
19, Samuel Howard Donnell was Peabody's first mayor, de- 
feating Sheehy by 1,592 to 1,382. 


Samuel Howard Donnell graduated from Boston University 
Law School in 1902 and was admitted to the bar that same 
year. He served as the Peabody town solicitor from 1904 to 
1911, on the school committee from 1905 to 1910, and as town 
moderator from 1911 to 1915. He bacame well known in Essex 
County political circles, and in 1912 introduced Teddy 
Roosevelt, candidate for President of the United States, at 
a rally in Town House Square, Salem, which was jammed with 
3,000 people. 


The new city followed the same pattern of the town in 
regard to liquor licenses, and voted "dry." The vote cast 
in the first city election was 3,996, or 92% of the registered 
voters. The 92% turnout inaugurated a Peabody custom of 
large turnouts for all city elections. 


FIRST CITY COUNCIL ELECTED 


Ward Councillors Councillors-at-Large 
Ward 1 Frank McKeen William A. Shea 
Ward 2 William Hardiman Richard Horrigan 
Ward 3 Charles H. Cotton Cornelius Giles 
Ward 4 Dennis P. Hogan Charles Reynolds 
Ward 5 Albert F. Reed Henry F. Duggan 
Ward 6 Walter H. Brown 


FIRST CITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Patrick M. Cahill Mary C. Harrington 
Clarence W. Barnes Louis P. P. Osborn 
Patrick M. Herlihy John J. Connor 


Mayor Donnell was re-elected in 1918 when he again de- 
feated Patrick J. Sheehy by a vote of 1,350 to 1,169. In 
1919, Donnell went on to higher political honors when he 
was elected District Attorney of Essex County. Years later 
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he served on the Governor's Council. 


DONNELL ADMINISTRATION 


In the four years that Donnell was mayor, he transformed 
Peabody from an average town to a bustling young city. More 
physical improvements were made than at any other time in 
Peabody's history, to that time. 


Mayor Donnell initiated a program for the construction of 
cement streets and sidewalks. Previously, most of the streets 
were dirt, while the Peabody Square area had cobblestones. At 
the conclusion of the Donnell administration, Peabody was ac- 
claimed as having the best streets in Massachusetts. Almost 
$700,000 was spent on streets from 1917 to 1920, a tremendous 
sum in that period. 


Other improvements of the Donnell administration were the 
motorizing of equipment for city departments, renovations and 
enlargements to municipal buildings, a large addition to Peabody 
High School, building of the Keefe School, enlargement of 
Carroll School, and improvement of the waterworks. In all, the 
city expended approximately $1,650,000 for improvements, at an 
average tax rate of $17.67, the lowest of any city in Massachu- 
SECCSs 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEATHER 


In 1919, Peabody was recognized as the world's largest 
producer of leather. The city had 91 industrial establishments 
that employed 8,676, with yearly wages of $10,233,573, anda 
valuation of~products of $52,906,722. The valuation of prod@er. 
was double that of Salem's and half of Lynn's. 


FOREIGN BORN POPULATION 


During this period, an Americanization program was launched 
for Peabody's large foreign-born population. There were 7,095 
foreign-born living in the city. That figure has greatly been 
reduced through the years as seen by the United States Census 
of 1970, when only 4,346 foreign-born were in Peabody. 


WORLD WAR ONE 


In World War One some 1,062 Peabody men entered the service. 
Twenty-six of them gave their lives for their country. The city 
went way over the top on all the drives for Liberty bonds and 
stamps. The city government appropriated $20,000 for the 
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entertainment of its servicemen, a proportion unsurpassed by 
any city in the country. Turret Captain William J. Clark of 
Peabody was the first American to sink a German Submarine. 

In the Second World War Captain Clark was killed. James Flynn 
of Peabody was the first National Guardsman in the country to 
fire a shot against the Germans. The spirit of the times was 
shown by Peabody's being the first in New England to go over 
Pee goal OL 520,000 in°a-Red’Cross- drive: 


The citizens of Peabody prepared the greatest patriotic 
demonstration in its history, a night parade to aid in the 
sale of the third Liberty Loan Bond quota of $650,000. Mayor 
Donnell started the movement for the parade, for which James 
F. Ingraham was chosen Chief Marshall. There were 5,692 
marchers in line, eleven bands, and a score of floats, mounted 
men escorting the city government, draft board, forty-four 
draftees on foot, and Peabody youths from Camp Devens. More 
than 1,200 of the marchers were employees of the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company. Peabody went over the top when $125,000 in 
bonds was subscribed during the parade; $675,000 in bonds was 
purchased by the L. B. Southwick Leather Co. 


ARMISTICE CELEBRATION 


The press gave the following account of the Armistice 
Celebration in Peabody on November 11, 1918: 


Their was great rejoicing in the streets as 
this time the news was official. A great parade 
was formed and workers left the factories to join 
in the celebrations. Effigies of the Kaiser were 
dragged through the streets, and thousands gave 
vent to their joys. The end of the war had been 
expected momentarily for some days. The news of 
the armistice was brought to Peabody at 6 AM, and 
JLewoowannounced at LIieAM Paris time. ~Atlethe 
factory whistles in Peabody, the fire alarm, and 
the church bells were used to announce the Armistice. 
The celebrations continued on the following day 
unital later in theyevening.  «There.was' no-school, 
and factories and stores remained closed. The 
parade had over 3,000 people in line. Mayor Donnell 
hired two extra bands that played continuously on 
the square. The terms of the armistice were an- 
nounced, and the Kaiser who was hanged in Peabody 
square, escaped to Holland. 


On June 14, 1919 Peabody gave a welcome home celebration 
to its servicemen. It included boxing bouts at the city hall 
attended by 1,900 spectators, a large parade, band concerts, 
Sports, a carnival, and a military ball. Moving pictures were 
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taken during the celebration and the scene covered 1,000 feet 
of film. The pictures were given to the Peabody Institute for 
the benefit of future generations. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE DONNELL ADMINISTRATION 


Former President William Howard Taft was greeted by an 
audience of 1,000 in Peabody City Hall on January 12, 29m 
an affair held under the auspices of the Peabody Women's Club. 
At the close of his address, Mayor Donnell presented various 
Citizenseto Mra arc. 


The city council issued twenty-seven jitney bus permits 
in this period, at which the Eastern Mass. street railway be- 
came provoked, refusing to run street cars as long as the jitney 
buses operated. As a result the jitneys were crowded; men were 
seen climbing in and out of the windows to avoid being left be- 
hind. Newspaper headlines revealed that children had been killed, 
cars smashed, collisions with trains taken place, law suits ini- 
tiated, assaults made by drivers; buses were described as flying 
aro nd like coots in Peabody Square. The jitney licenses were 
revoked after the trolleys had ceased running for some time. 


Peabody was hit by the influenza epidemic of 1918 which 
struck New England. At the peak of the epidemic, deaths were 
reported in Peabody at the rate of eight a day. When the J. 

B. Thomas Hospital was filled emergency hospitals were set up 

in public buildings. Public funerals were banned, and churches, 
schools, and places of amusement were closed by the Board of 
Health. 


Among the 1,060 arrests by police in 1918 was the stag- 
gering total of 1,009 women, arrested for public demonstrations 
of the shimmy dance, according to Police Chief Grady's report. 


PEABODY COMMUNITY HOUSE 


From 1915 to 1924 Peabody experimented with a community 
house for the youth of the city. A vigorous campaign raised 
over $20,000 by public subscription in eight days. In all over 
2,000 citizens contributed. The Shaw estate on Holten Street 
was purchased, remodeled, and renovated. The large barn on 
the property was made into a gymnasium. At its peak, 672 boys 
and 585 girls were enrolled. Total attendance of the 1917 
season was 10,998 boys and 10,885 girls, it was revealed. Among 
the activities were basketball and gymnasium classes, woodworking, 
shooting in a gallery, cooking, sewing, and homemaking, and folk 
dancing. There was also a library and reading room facilities. 
In 1924 it was decided to dispose of the property, since no 
interest was shown in continuing. In 1953 some twenty members 
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of the old Peabody Community House Inc., voted that the sum 
of $12,000 still in the treasury be used for the procurement 
Of new books for the children's library at the Peabody Insti- 
tute. 


VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Peabody had the distinction of being the first in Massa- 
chusetts where soldiers and sailors of World War One applied 
for incorporation in 1919 under the laws of the state. An 
association known as the Soldiers and Sailors Association of 
Peabody Inc. was formed. In 1919 this organization joined the 
newly formed Peabody American Legion Post 153. The American 
Legion was first located in the O'Shea building on Peabody 
Square. It later was in the Thomas building at 12 Peabody 
Square, and finally acquired its present home, the former 
Bowditch School, from the city. The local American Legion 
became famous for its Congress of Daredevils promotion which 
attracted thousands to Peabody. 


Fidelity Post 1011 Veterans of Foreign Wars in Peabody 
was established on January 23, 1923 with twenty-five charter 
members. Today it is one of the largest veterans posts in 
Massachusetts. It was first located in the Warren Five Cents 
Savings Bank building, then in the O'Shea building, and in the 
Old Redman's Hall on Foster Street. In 1924 the V. F. W. re- 
ceived permission from the city to use the old Peabody town 
hall and high school building on Stevens Street where it is 
now located. 


Since the end of World War Two other veterans organiza- 
tions have been organized. These include the Disabled American 
Veterans Peabody Chapter #100, the Jewish War Veterans North 
Shore Post #220, the Portuguese-American War Veterans Post #1, 
and recently the Marine Corps League. 


ROARING TWENTIES 


The roaring twenties were inaugurated by the election of 
William A. Shea as Peabody's second mayor. Mayor Shea was the 
owner of a large wholesale tobacco business, and had served 
Peabody as a sewerage commissioner, selectman, and first presi- 
dent of the city council. He served as mayor from 1921-1924, 
when his administration suffered the effects of a general busi- 
ness depression. It was during his term that the big leather 
strike of 1921 took place at the A. C. Lawrence Leather Company. 
Because of economic conditions of the period, and the high bond- 
ed debt of the city caused by improvements launched in Donnell's 
term, Mayor Shea was forced to curtail improvements for Peabody. 
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The Shea administration completed the large school building 
program of the previous mayor, improved the efficiency of the 
fire department with the creation of a permanent fire force, 
and installed a new fire alarm system as well as a motorized 
ladder truck. William C. Mahoney was appointed as Peabody's 
first permanent fire chief, and Daniel J. Hannon as the first 
deputy chief. A school dental clinic was established, and 
improvements were made to playgrounds and the municipal garage. 
The Leo Buckley Stadium was erected with funds provided jointly 
by the city and local businessmen. 


PROHIBITION 


The roaring twenties also inaugurated National Prohibition, 
which proved to be a mistake in Peabody as elsewhere. It resulted 
in the wholesale manufacture of illicit liquor in all parts of 
the city. In a six-year period more than 1,000 police raids 
were made, while the value of the liquor seized totaled over a 
half million dollars. One of the raids took place: injsGftears 
places, the former headquarters of the Womens Christian Temper- 
ance Union. In 1923 more than $50,000 in imported liquors were 
seized in a single raid. For three years this liquor was stored 
in the police station. _When it was finally turned» over togitne 
revenue agents, ninety-four cases were missing. To this day the 
mystery of the disappearance of the scotch has never been "satis- 
factorily explained": 


SPORTS DURING PEABODY'S YEARS AS A CITY 


By the 1920's high school football was firmly established 
and had many enthusiastic fans. Peabody was put on the football 
map of the state in 1916 and 1917 by the two great teams coached 
by’ Leander MacDonald. The 1916 team was undefeated in its regu- 
lar schedule, but lost to Haverhill in a post season game for the 
state title. 


In 1921 Peabody had a great team coached by Marty Donovan 
which went through its regular schedule winning eleven games. 
As a reward for its great season, Peabody played an intersec- 
tional game at Charleston, South Carolina. The citizens, despite 
the effects of a general business depression, raised $5,000 to 
send the team to South Carolina. Back in 1921 Charleston had 
what was considered its greatest football team, and defeated 
Peabody 12 to 6. 


In 1922 Peabody High had another great team coached by Ed 
Brawley. Leo Buckley, for whom the stadium is named, was the 
quarterback of this team, which was regarded as one of the 
greatest ever developed at Peabody High. His death from pneu- 
monia in December of that year, was mourned throughout the city. 
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Peabody was host to the Charleston, South Carolina team 
in 1922. The Southerners arrived in a special train on 
November 4th and received a real noisy welcome. The fire 
alarm and some forty to fifty factory whistles announced 
their arrival. Some 2,000 people jammed the city hall where 
pandemonium reigned. The game ended in a 6 to 6 tie, the 
first time during that season the Charleston team was scored 
against. 


SEEGLITZ ERA 


With the arrival of Bill Seeglitz in 1935, Peabody High 
was ranked among the leaders of the eastern Massachusetts 
football teams. Seeglitz brought with him all the great 
football wisdom of the Midwest; his coaching record at Moose- 
heart, Illinois had been outstanding. In 1937 Peabody engaged 
in an intersectional game with Waite High of Toledo, Ohio, 
which ended in a scoreless tie. This was the first high school 
night game in Massachusetts. 


The 1938 championship team was the first great team See- 
glitz developed in Peabody. They were undefeated, winning 
eight games and tying one. Peabody tied with Chelsea to win 
the Eastern Massachusetts championship, and Class B title. 
During this great season Peabody defeated Waite High 20 to 0, 
the worst defeat ever administered to a Midwest team by an 
Eastern one. 


In 1940 Peabody High won the Class B football championship 
of the state. They won seven games, tied one, and lost one. 
This team was undefeated and unscored on until the last quarter 
of the last game of the season. It played a post season game 
with the James Madison High team of Brooklyn, New York and lost 
by a score of 14 to 13. In this game they were outweighed by 
twenty-five pounds per man; following the game they were the 
toast of New York for their remarkable showing. 


Bill Seeglitz again produced a great championship team at 
Peabody High in 1944. This team went through the season unde- 
feated, winning ten games and tying one. They won the Class A 
title and the Eastern Massachusetts championship. Peabody was 
an outstanding attraction for football games in this period; 
upwards of 100,000 fans attended their games during a season. 
Manning bowl in Lynn was hired for their home games which often 
filled the stadium. The 1945 team was also a great team, only 
losing one game that season. This was regarded as Peabody's 
most spirited team, although it only had two veterans of the 
"44 team on it. 


The football team of Peabody High was elevated under Bill 
Seeglitz from an average Class B team to a top-notch Class A 
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team. Numerous intersectional games were played, Seeglitz 
introduced night and Sunday football, as well as spring games. 


PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL STATE CLASS A FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS 1969 


After a twenty-five year wait, Peabody High School once 
again won the Class A football championship of Massachusetts 
in 1969. It was a perfect season. Peabody won all its nine 
games, and scored 255 points to its opponents' 48. Both Salem 
and Peabody were undefeated before their traditional game, and 
Peabody surprised every one by winning so decisively bya 32 
to 0 score. The championship team was coached by Arthur Adamo- 
poulos, head coach, assisted by Bob Gibeley, Ed Nizwantowski, 
and Louis Surman. In 1968 Peabody High had won seven, tied 
one, and lost one. The championship team was given a trip to 
Florida. 


"CHICK" DAVIES, GREAT BASEBALL PITCHER 


In 1920 ‘Lloyd Gs ("Chick") “Davies-was. a+star: pitehereae 
Peabody High. He went on to play in the big leagues, and it 
was stated that he pitched more games per season than anyone 
in the big leagues. He was known to have pitched eighty games 
in each of several seasons, and often pitched every day in the 
week. 


Following his graduation from Peabody High, he attended 
Amherst Agricultural College where he pitched and played in 
the outfield. In 1915 he became a member of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, managed by the late Connie Mack. That year, when 
the Philadelphia team played in Boston, he was honored by a 
"CHICK DAVIES DAY" at Fenway Park. The Peabody #NTERPRISE 
ran banner headlines for the event, many fans from Peabody 
attended. 


Besides his baseball activity, Davies was active in youth 
programs in Peabody. He served on the playground commission 
and was a director of boys work at the Community House. In 
his twentieth year in baseball (1928), Davies was at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, with Newark of the International League, which 
Walter Johnson was managing. 


ST. JOSEPH JUNIORATE 


In 1921 St. Joseph Juniorate acquired the famous Jacob 
Rogers estate, now the site of the Northshore Shopping Center 
and the Northshore Garden Apartments. The Juniorate was dedi- 
cated on August 5, 1923 by William Cardinal O'Connell. Some 
10,000 people gathered on the spacious grounds. As part of 
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the program a large parade of the various North Shore Catholic 
societies marched from Peabody Square to the Juniorate. Through 
the years thousands of people enjoyed the annual field days of 
the Juniorate in which sports figures participated. 


REVEREND R. A. BAKEMAN, THIRD MAYOR 


The election of the Reverend Robert A. Bakeman as mayor 
in 1924 brought an influx of Boston newspapermen to Peabody. 
He was one of the most colorful figures in the history of 
Peabody, known for championing the rights of the underdog 
and as a friend of the laboring man. Often accused of being 
a radical, he was on numerous occasions the subject of police 
action as he injected himself into strikes and at meetings 
where violence often occurred. 


Mayor Bakeman's administration (1925-1928) witnessed the 
construction of the Farnsworth School and the enlargement of 
the West School. It also relieved a critical water supply by 
securing a tie with the City of Lynn's line from the Ipswich 
River to Suntaug Lake in West Peabody. 


The Bakeman administration also extended water and sewer 
lines, launched a street construction program, purchased new 
fire apparatus, installed new boilers at the city electric light 
plant, established new playgrounds, reorganized the police de- 
partment, and created a storage of coal that was sold to the 
public at cost to relieve a shortage. 


SACCO - VANZETTI CONTROVERSY 


The famous Sacco-Vanzetti controversy erupted in Peabody 
during Mayor Bakeman's term. In 1927 Acting Chief Callahan 
refused a street speaking permit to Alfred Baker Lewis, the 
Socialist who wanted to discuss the Sacco-Vanzetti case then 
an occasion of great debate throughout Massachusetts. Mayor 
Bakeman, enraged, fired Callahan for not following his orders. 
He then appointed Edward F. Pierce as Peabody's permanent 
Chief of Police. 


Bakeman invited Alfred Baker Lewis back to Peabody to 
Speak on the very evening when Sacco and Vanzetti were executed. 
Some 8,000 people turned out near city hall. The mayor also 
spoke, guaranteeing by the authority of his office the right 
to freedom of speech. Chief Pierce and his force kept the 
meeting orderly, although great, feeling prevailed. 
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FIRST THREE —- TERM MAYOR 


The youngest mayor of Peabody was J. Leo Sullivan, who 
was sworn into office in 1929 on his 33rd birthday. He also 
was the first mayor to serve for three terms. Mayor Sullivan 
was intensely popular in the public life of the city and was 
never to know defeat. He also was the first Democrat to be 
elected mayor. 


Sullivan was chosen commander of Peabody's American Legion 
Post 153 in 1922. He served on the city council from 1923 to 
1928, and as mayor from 1929 to 1934. Following his term as 
mayor, he served as Peabody's first public works commissioner, 
and was appointed postmaster in 1936. He has since retired 
from that position, having served longer than any of his pre- 
decessors. 


Sullivan's large margin over Mayor Bakeman in 1928 was 
unprecedented. He won a sweeping victory, carrying all but 
one ward in the city, with a plurality of 1,282 votes. Mayor 
Sullivan was re-elected in 1930 over former Representative 
James E. McVann, and in 1932 was re-elected for a third term 
over McVann in the primary election. Peabody voters broke two 
precedents when they elected Sullivan first to a third term, 
and secondly by casting over 80% of the registered vote of 
the city, thereby electing a mayor in the primary as provided 
by the city charter. 


POLITICAL CELEBRATIONS OF THE THIRTIES 


Upon the election of Mayor Sullivan in 1929 his jubilant 
Supporters staged an enthusiastic victory parade. They marched 
to several sections of the city with two bands and scores of 
cars, burning quantities of red fire, exploding firecrackers, 
etc. The celebration wound up with a speech by the mayor-elect 
in Peabody Square. 


In 1930 a parade formed in front of the American Legion 
home in honor of Mayor Sullivan, and made its way to the various 
parts of the city. The bugle and drum corps of the American 
Legion provided the music. Paraders marched on foot about the 
center of the city, and were taken to distant points by a large 
truck. The bugle and drum corps together with the red fire, 
gave the procession considerable excitement. Some of the cars 
had horns that resembled those on steam trains and were heard 
for some distance. 


For Sullivan's third victory, the greatest political 
victory parade in the history of Peabody was held. The Legion 
band was engaged, and more than eight hundred cars formed in 
line and proceeded about the city. Red fire, horn blowing and 
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enthusiasm were a feature of this celebration. The citizens 
put on their porch lights and waved to the mayor as he rode 
by. 


The citizens of Peabody in this period took their elec- 
tions seriously, and when they were over, a festive mood pre- 
vailed. There is no doubt that political campaigns were far 
more colorful before World War Two than they are today. 


During Mayor Sullivan's administration the city built 
additions to the Carroll and Brown Schools, enlarged the J. 
B. Thomas Hospital, the municipal garage, and central fire 
station. A large water and sewer main extension program was 
launched to assist the unemployed. There were street, side- 
walk, and playground projects; the city infirmary building 
was renovated, new equipment for the police and fire depart- 
ments, and a city planning survey made by Osborn Palmer. In 
connection with that survey, aerial photography showed up 
$125,000 worth of property that had never been taxed. 


DEPRESSION HITS 


Mayor Sullivan took office in 1929, the year of the stock 
market crash which touched off the depression and brought about 
the collapse of Peabody's leather industry. The depression 
showed that Peabody had made a mistake in becoming virtually 
Seeengle industry city. The policy of putting’ all its eggs 
in one basket was now raising havoc. 


Strikes were numerous, welfare funds were steadily climb- 
ing, and the demand of leather substitutes of DuPont meant 
headaches to leather manufacturers, and unemployment to hun- 
dreds of workers. 


Sullivan served during the early years of the depression. 
It wasn't until his last term in office that any help was re- 
ceived from the federal government. Peabody had to face the 
problem alone; the Peabody Unemployment Relief Committee com- 
posed of fifty leading citizens was organized by the mayor. 
This committee raised over $40,000 which provided work on civic 
projects for hundreds of men. 


As the depression grew worse, all municipal employees 
voluntarily turned back a percentage of their salary to the 
relief fund. City budgets were slashed to the bone, and school 
teachers voluntarily took a cut in pay. At one time, in an 
effort to cut the city budget, city employees went through a 
nineteen-cay payless period. 


The depression was also a time when many lost their homes 
because they were unable to meet mortgage payments and taxes. 
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Long lines of citizens stood in line for welfare aid, and the 
end of the depression never seemed to be in sight. Mayor 
Sullivan's policy was to uphold the pride and self respect of 
the unemployed by offering honest labor on city projects instead 
OteaneoOUiigith GeO. e . 


EVENTS OF THE THIRTIES 


The only bright spot in the industrial life of Peabody 
in this period was the purchase of the American Glue Company 
by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, New York in 1930. 
The Eastman Gelatine helped the city out considerably during 
the depression, and has been a definite asset to Peabody since 
LtSearrival. 


In 1933 Peabody had a major leather strike in which 5,100 
workers went out because the manufacturers refused to recognize 
their union. The manufacturers' hiring of "Scabs" from Maine 
and New Hampshire during the strike brought on trouble. Riots 
broke out, at times the police had to use tear gas, and arrests 
were numerous. The strike lasted five weeks before the manu- 
facturers recognized the leather workers union. Since that 
time Peabody has had few strikes, and has enjoyed good labor- 
management relations. 


One of the worst fires in Peabody's history occurred at 
the Amdur-Limon leather factory in 1933. The estimated loss 
was $500,000, a tremendous sum in the depression era. Mr. 
Limon was convicted of arson, which Amdur was cleared in the 
episode. 


MCVANN ELECTED IN PRIMARIES 


Peabody's fifth mayor, James E. McVann, was elected in 
the primary election of 1934. He had a 700-vote margin over 
ex-Mayor Bakeman and Charles V. Cassidy, his opponents. Since 
over 80% of the registered vote turned out, McVann was declared 
elected. In 1936 McVann was re-elected, in a close contest over 
Councillor Joseph B. O'Keefe, by 58 votes, and served as mayor 
LTO 93550 Olio 3.0), 


Following his graduation from Northeastern College of Law 
in. 1916, McVann was. admitted to the bar and-later to theUgeee 
Courts. He was twice honored by the citizens of Peabody when 
he was elected their state representative from 1919 to 1920, 
and from 1921 to 1922. He also served as a city councillor 
from 1925 to 1930, and as mayor of Peabody for four years. He 
later served as a city councillor from 1950 to 1953, and served 
on various city boards until ill health curtailed his activities. 
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During McVann's term welfare costs rose sharply, assessed 
valuations dropped sharply, and the tax rate zoomed upward. A 
large program of public works was launched to tie in with the 
federal programs of the depression. 


Under these federal programs Peabody received funds for 
repairs of its streets, for building the city hall annex, for 
installing miles of cement sidewalks, for building new roads 
in West Peabody, for erecting stone walls at the city infirmary, 
for enlarging infirmary building, and improving parks. 


Lynnfield Street was rebuilt, made wider, and its curves 
eliminated; other improvements were made under a large Chapter 
90 project. The city adopted a zoning ordinance in 1937. 


OTHER EVENTS 


In 1936 when the Yankee Division Highway (Route 128) was 
under construction in Peabody, an unsuccessful effort was made 
to have it called the George Peabody highway. Peabody Lodge of 
Elks conducted the largest Flag Day observance in history in 
1936. A large parade of over 6,000 marchers with numerous bands 
and floats was the main feature. Governor James M. Curley re- 
viewed the parade and addressed the citizens. 


In 1937 a group of taxpayers, alarmed at Peabody's rapidly 
rising tax rate during the depression, organized a Citizens 
Committee to bring about economy in city government. They 
hired Clarence A. Bingham, a former city manager and director 
of surveys in more than one hundred communities throughout the 
United States. It took fourteen weeks to complete the Peabody 
survey, which revealed that a minimum of $143,000 could be saved 
if its recommendations were adopted. The next city administra- 
tion did adopt many of the recommendations, and Peabody's 
financial condition was greatly improved. 


ONLY LEATHER WORKER MAYOR 


Although Peabody has been known as the Leather City, Joseph 
B. O'Keefe was the only leather worker to be elected mayor. Al- 
though other mayors had worked in the tanneries, O'Keefe was the 
only one employed as such when he was elected. O'Keefe was 
elected in the campaign of 1938 over Representative John E. 
Murphy. Two years later he was re-elected over Murphy in what 
was possibly the closest mayorality election in the United States. 
This was the most bitter and closely contested election in Pea- 
body's history. 


The first official vote revealed that Mayor O'Keefe received 
4,771 votes to John E. Murphy's 4,770. Just ONE VOTE separated 
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the candidates. In the recount O'Keefe had an 8 vote margin; 
the Superior Court later confirmed the decision by a 6 vote 
margin. This election even received comment from Walter 
Winchell, who stated that if you wanted to learn about poli- 
tics, Peabody was the place to go. 


O'Keefe was re-elected for a third term in 1942, this 
time for three years because elections were changed to odd 
years. Thus, O'Keefe was the only mayor in Peabody's history 
to serve for seven years. 


Joseph B. O'Keefe came from a family that were prominent 
in political, manufacturing, and labor circles. His father 
was a leather manufacturer, early labor leader in the Knights 
of Labor, and served on the Salem Common Council. His uncle, 
Mathias O'Keefe, served as Mayor of Salem and also on the City 
Council, 


O'Keefe was elected as the councillor of Ward 3 in 1935. 
After serving as a councillor for only a year, he ran for 
MayOr against McVann, and lost by 58 votes. He continued in 
the council to 1938 when he was elected mayor. 


Following his years as mayor, O'Keefe was admitted to 
the bar; he is also clerk of the South Essex Sewerage District. 
At the conclusion of his administration, the PEABODY TIMES 
made the following comment. 


"Mayor O'Keefe took over the city when the going was 
tough. He found Peabody very much in financial difficulties. 
He brought it out of the red by the strictest economy, the 
adherance to which made him innumerable enemies. At the con- 
clusion of his administration he left a substantial balance 
in the city treasury, a greatly reduced city debt, and a tax 
rate of which to be proud." 


The O'Keefe administration besides advocating strict 
economy also took advantage of federal programs during the 
depression. Approximately one hundred fifty streets were 
paved, miles of sidewalks constructed, thousands of feet of 
curbing laid, large extensions made to water and sewer mains, 
new equipment for fire, police, and public works departments, 
and a trade school added to Peabody High. 


This period in Peabody's history was the scene of torrid 
political battles between the mayor and council, and over the 
J. B. Thomas Hospital. More bond order controversies, court 
actions, hospital battles, referendum petitions, and newspaper 
notoriety, etc. occurred during this period, than in any other 
in Peabody's history. The hospital was closed in a dispute 
between mayor and trustees over lack of funds and management. 
It was later reopened, and a new plan of financial management 
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adopted that ended the controversy. 


25th aNNIVERSARY OF THE CITY 


In 1941 Peabody celebrated its 25th year aS “dad city. The 
largest parade ever seen in Essex County to that time featured 
Peabody's thirty nationalities, many of them in their native 
costumes. Some 5,600 marchers, twenty bands, scores of floats 
and fire engines took part. Peabody's first mayor, S. Howard 
Donnell was the Chief Marshall of the parade, and Mayor O'Keefe 
with ex-Mayors Sullivan and McVann took part in the festivities. 
A banquet was held in City Hall. 


WORLD WAR TWO 


When the Second World War began, the press stated that 
several Peabody boys had been present at Pearl Harbor when it 
was bombed on December 7, 1941. Peabody early formed an auxi- 
liary police force made up of veterans from the First World War, 
the only all-veteran unit in the state. 


During the war the numerous Peabody servicemen who were 
given citations and decorations for bravery more than upheld 
Peabody's great war record. One of them, Corporal Raymond Negus, 
waS written up in Guadacanal Diary. The first Peabody boy to be 
killed in action was Edward S. LeBlanc on May 7, 1942 when he 
Wem eaOwniwith his ship «the U. S. S:; Sims ini the Battle of the 
Coral Sea. 


Throughout the war when a group of Peabodyites got together 
it was common to reminisce about their home town. It was reported 
from North Africa that a group even posted a sign of "Peabody 
Square" on a tent. In another incident Sgt. Richard H. Egan 
named his P-51 Mustang Fighter in England, "Peabody's Pet." 


By the end of the war over 3,000 servicemen and women from 
Peabody had participated and eighty-one of them were killed. 
Peabody went way over the top on all war bond drives. 


VICTORY CELEBRATION 


On August 14, 1945 all the factory whistles, fire alarms, 
and church bells announced to the citizens of Peabody that the 
War was over. All places of business closed down and thousands 
of people entered Peabody Square and other areas and lit minia- 
ture bonfires. Their was great rejoicing in the streets which 
went on for hours, and was climaxed by a general alarm fire that 
engulfed a barn and two houses in the rear of Page's pottery on 
Central Street. The fire was believed set by youngsters over 
celebrating. 
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On August 20th Peabody had an all day victory celebration 
that featured a large victory parade. Following the parade a 
two-hour band concert was held at Emerson Park, and various 
Speakers expressed thankfulness for the ending of the war. 


POSTWAR BOOM 


Leo F. McGrath was elected the seventh mayor of Peabody in 
1945 when he defeated Mayor O'Keefe. The new mayor was an in- 
Surance agent at the time of his election and had served on the 
city council for five years. He was not a speech making politi- 
Cian, and during the campaign spoke to the voters but twice. 
This was unique for Peabody. 


Mayor McGrath served from 1946 to 1951, being re-elected 
twice. The McGrath administration was part of the great spend- 
ing era following World War Two. Everyone wanted better munici- 
pal service and long needed improvements which had been curtailed 
during the War. In the six years Mayor McGrath served, the great- 
est physical improvements in Peabody's history were installed. 


Peabody constructed a new diesel turbine electric light 
plant, completed in 1948 at a cost of $1,218,000. In addition 
the city spent over $300,000 on the plant's distribution system. 
The McGrath administration constructed the new South School and 
made additions to the Brown and Keefe Schools. A veteran's 
housing project of duplex homes for sixty-eight families was 
built in South Peabody. The city also had a large street con- 
struction program and secured many Chapter 90 road projects. 
Water mains were extended to new housing developments and 
throughout West Peabody, while new equipment was purchased for 
the fire, police, and public works departments. 


HOUSING BOOM 


From 1946 to 1951 a total of 1,460 homes were erected an 
Peabody. No city or town in the county had such a record. 
Peabody furnished all the utilities and paved the roads for 
home developers in order to encourage building. 


In 1948 Peabody had 285 retail stores with sales of 
$13,477,000, and a payroll of $1,273,000. It also had eighteen 
wholesale firms with over eleven million dollars in sales, and 
a payroll of $322,000. These figures were small of course to 
those of recent years. 


The industrial census of 1950 revealed that Peabody had 
one hundred thirteen firms that employed 6,376, with total 
wages of $19,257,000, and a valuation of products of $89,261,101. 
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TOWN LINE SHOPPING CENTER ISSUE 


In 1948 came the announcement of a proposed shopping center 
in West Peabody at the Peabody-Lynnfield line between Routes One 
and 128, with Filene's to be the principal store. This pro- 
posal became an issue in the city council; although the majority 
favored it, a minority was able to block the necessary zoning 
ordinance. Finally the question was placed on the ballot, 
following an initiative petition, when the voters by a 7 to l 
majority approved of the zoning change. This was one of the 
most important actions ever taken by the voters, it was later 
a factor in bringing the Northshore Shopping Center to Peabody. 


Among the events in Peabody during this period was the re- 
building of the old Newburyport Turnpike into a six-lane high- 
way which opened up land for business expansion. An auto rac- 
ing track was built in 1947 in West Peabody on what is now the 
Site of the Kennedy Junior High School. 


TWO PROMINENT PEABODYITES 


Two Peabodyites of this period, Michael J. McDermott and 
Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., were nationally known, and were listed 
in WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. 


-MICHAEL J. MCDERMOTT, who served as the United 
States Ambassador to El Salvador, was born 
in Peabody in 1894, the son of Michael and 
Delia (McHale) McDermott. He was a gradu- 
ate of Burdett College and National Univer- 
sity Law School in 1926. 


McDermott's career with the Federal 
Government began during World War One 
when he was with the War Department in 
1917. He also served in the executive 
office at the White House that same year. 
He was later confidential clerk to General 
Bliss in France from 1918 to 1920. 


Following his military service, his 
career with the Department of State be- 
gan in 1920 when he became secretary to 
the Honorable Elihu Root at the Hague. 
He was later private secretary to the 
Under Secretary of State, and a member 
of President Harding's Alaskan trip. 


He was appointed Chief, Division of 
Current Information of the State Depart- 
ment in 1927. McDermott was present at 
every subsequent International Conference 
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participated in by the United States up 
to World War Two, and in the postwar period 
as well. 


He represented the Secretary of State on 
the Committee on War Information Policies 
in 1942. He was Chief press relations 
officer, United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture in Virginia. He also ac- 
companied the Secretary of State to the 
Moscow Conference in 1943. At the first 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations he was a United States dele- 
gate. 


In 1946 McDermott served with American 
delegation at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris; the Paris Peace Con- 
ference; and Council of Foreign Ministers 
at New York. He was present at the sign- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, 
and at the North Atlantic Councils for the 
next three years. 


Peabody's Mike McDermott was nominated 
as Us os Ambassador to EL Galvador in 195, 
and served in that capacity until his un- 
timely death in 1955. He was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


-JOSEPH J. THORNDIKE, JR., who became the 


Managing Editor of LIFE MAGAZINE was 

born in Peabody in 1913, the son of Joseph 
J. and Susan (Ellison Farnham) Thorndike. 
His father was a successful stock broker 

in Boston, an official in two Peabody banks. 


Young Thorndike graduated from Peabody 
Highsechoo laine los 0lagsvaleditclropian OL 
his class. He also was awarded the George 
Peabody Medal for Highest Honors in Scholar- 
Ship. He went on to Harvard and was an 
honor graduate when he received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1934. He was then engaged 
as Assistant Editor of TIME from 1934 to 
1936. Then he became Associated Editor of 
LIFE MAGAZINE, £rom.t936. to 1946. In 1939 he 
flew to Europe to write about the beginning 
of World War Two. 


Following the war he became Managing 
Editor of LIFE MAGAZINE and served in that 
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position from 1946 to 1949. Thorndike re- 
Signed his position with LIFE because he 

was not entirely in sympathy with the 
policies of the Luce family, LIFEF'S owners. 
He decided to take a year off for a complete 
change, and brought his family to Peabody. 


Later he became president of the firm of 
Thorndike, Jensen & Parton Inc. He also be- 
came associated with American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers of AMERICAN HERITAGE 
and books pertaining to American history, as 
chairman of their Editorial Committee. 


O'DONNELL DECADE 


Philip C. O'Donnell, Peabody's eighth mayor, was to break 
all precedents in Peabody's history. He was the only mayor to 
be elected to a fourth term, and did that one better by his 
election to a fifth term. Mayor O'Donnell served as mayor from 
paeeco 1961. 


O'Donnell was first elected in the campaign of 1951 when 
he defeated Mayor McGrath by a plurality of 1,330 votes. This 
was the campaign that had a record number of candidates for 
mayor (8) in the primaries. All but one of the unsuccessful 
candidates endorsed O'Donnell, who easily defeated Mayor Mc- 
Grath. 


Mayor O'Donnell worked as a leather worker until he entered 
the service in World War Two. He served in the Army Air Corps 
as a technical sergeant and was in the European sector for twenty- 
eight months. Thus, he was the first veteran of that war to be 
elected mayor. Upon his discharge he attended Suffolk Law School 
and later took a position with the State Airport management board 
in East Boston, where he worked until his election as mayor. He 
served on the city council for six years. 


During his term as mayor, he was appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Alcoholic Beverage Control Commission by Governor 
Furcolo. O'Donnell is a director of the Lowe Mart Shopping 
Center in West Peabody, and also served as one of Peabody's 
State Representatives. 


In the ten years of the O'Donnell administration Peabody 
built the Center, Kiley, and West Memorial Schools. An addition 
was made to the South School, and rehabilitation projects were 
completed at the high school and other schools throughout the 
city. Another veterans housing project was built, as well as 
two old age housing units. A major water rehabilitation project 
was completed to meet the city's growing needs, municipal park- 
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ing lots established, a new Leo Buckley stadium constructed, 
almost fifty miles of streets paved, and a sidewalk construc- 
tion program was launched. 


Little League parks were started, new fire stations 
erected in South and West Peabody with new fire engines, a 
million dollar addition was made to the J. B. Thomas Hospital, 
and countless other improvements. 


FASTEST GROWING CITY 


A total of 3,834 permits were issued for new houses in 
the ten-year period of the O'Donnell administration. The 
Northshore Shopping Center, two new industrial buildings 
at the city infirmary property and the Garden apartments 
were built, Peabody's first apartment development in years. 
There was commercial expansion on Route One and in neighbor- 
hood shopping centers. Peabody was on the move, and this ex- 
pansion was to continue up to the present. 


By 1960 the population of Peabody was 32,202, an increase 
of 9,557 or 42% over that of 1950. The foreign born population 
of the city had diminished to 3,961 a little over half what it 
had been in 1916. The city had’ 14,219) citizens’ of ftoreumon 
parentage; 19.9% were Canadian, 15.1% Irish, 12.5% Greek, 10.3% 
Russian, and 8.9% Polish. 


NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER 


On December 15, 1954 came the announcement of a $10,000,000 
shopping center planned for Peabody on the site of the St. Joseph 
Juniorate. An option was taken by Allied Stores of New York, sub- 
ject to zoning action by the city. There followed the fastest re- 
zoning action in Peabody's history, and in 1955 Allied Stores ac- 
quired the property for a reported price of $500,000. 


Filene's joined with Jordan Marsh at the Juniorate site. 
They purchased land and erected the first building at a cost 
of $1,400,000. In 1957 the contract for the Jordan Marsh store 
and the rest of the center was awarded to the John A. Volpe 
Construction Co. for $10,000,000. Nearly one million dollars 
was spent by the State and center in widening roads, removing 
houses, etc. to handle the increased traffic. 


The official dedication occurred on September 12, 1958. 
Governor Furcolo led a group of dignitaries and executives. 
Some 50,000 people thronged the shopping cneter for the oc- 
casion, when the heaviest traffic in Peabody's history occurred; 
state, city, and shopping center police were all needed. 
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The feature of the dedication was the military services 
at the grave of Jonathan Wilson III, a Revolutionary War 
patriot who was buried on the mall. George Price of the 
Peabody Historical Society during the hearing for zoning 
had reminded the council that a cemetery on the property 
contained a group of Revolutionary soldiers. This was the 
Wilson Burial Ground, in which the following Revolutionary 
soldiers were buried: Job Wilson, Robert Wilson, Isaac Wilson, 
and Jonathan Wilson III, who died in 1815. On excavation, only 
the remains of Jonathan Wilson III, were found. His remains 
were removed, and upon completion of the mall were interred 
where a memorial tablet was erected: 


"Insertbed in the memory of 
Prtvate Jonathan Wilson 3rd 


Bie eal 720 6. Died. Lodo 
A Mtnuteman 
19 Aprtl 1775 


tn Capt. Samuel Epes Company 
Col. Timothy Pickering's Regt. 
Thts Tablet ts placed by the 
Northshore Shopping Center" 


SOARING SIXTIES 


Edward T. Meaney became Peabody's ninth mayor in 1961. 
Mayor O'Donnell announced his retirement from office, but 
during the campaign a sticker effort was launched for his 
candidancy. Councillors Edward T. Meaney and Nicholas 
Mavroules were nominated, and Meaney was elected by a large 
plurality. Mayor Meaney was re-elected in 1963, and to a 
Prd. term in. 1965 with large pluralities. 


Mayor Meaney was a graduate of St. John's Parochial 
School, attended St. John's Preparatory School, and graduated 
from Peabody High School. He was a sports reporter for the 
PEABODY TIMES, later a sports announcer for station WESX of 
Salem, and Peabody correspondent for the LYNN DAILY ITEM from 
7 64.96). 


Meaney was identified for many years with programs for 
the youth of the city. He was a city councillor in 1956-'57 
and 1960-'61, and a veteran of World War Two. 


The Meaney administration undertook the largest school 
building program in the history of Peabody. This included a 
new Peabody High School on Allen's Lane, now the Higgins 
Junior High, Kennedy Junior High, Burke School, a ten-room 
addition to the Center School, extensive renovations to the 
Carroll School, and portable class rooms to meet the growth of 
Peabody. More than $10,000,000 was spent on this program. 
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The Meaney administration also provided the largest sewer 
extension program since Peabody had built its system. This be- 
came a political issue when the city failed to level assess- 
ments within the allotted time following the laying of new 
sewers. Over $1,000,000 was spent on this program. Special 
legislation was approved by the state to allow Peabody to bor- 
row up to $10,000,000, if necessary, for future sewer néedan 


The water works expansion program was continued with 
$650,000 expended, and land was acquired in West Peabody for 
reservoir purposes. The city also received permission to tie 
into the Ipswich River and build its own pumping station there. 


New equipment was purchased for the fire department 
including a new pump engine and ladder truck, new ambulance 
and cruisers for the police, and new snow fighting equipment. 


Renovations were made to the Chadwick wing of the J. B. 
Thomas Hospital, the city hall annex was renovated, new play- 
grounds were opened, two apartment housing projects for the 
elderly were erected, a sanitation department was established 
for the land fill program at the city dump, the personnel of 
the police and fire departments was increased, and the Pruden- 
tial Insurance office building in South Peabody was purchased 
for the sum of $62,000 to serve as a branch library for that 
Pact Or ecules cr ive, 


The greatest accomplishment of the Meaney administration 
was the Peabody Industrial Park at the former city infirmary 
property between Route 128 and Lynnfield Street. In 1962 
Mayor Meaney appointed a seven-man Industrial Development 
Commission, and the "amateurs" did what the well known pro- 
fessionals had not been able to. The success of the Peabody 
Industrial Park brought about an industrial rebirth in Peabody. 


CHANGES IN THIS PERIOD 


A tremendous change occurred in Peabody during this 
period. Large-scale apartment developments were erected, 
the Northshore Shopping Center expanded, other neighborhood 
shopping centers established, and the Peabody Industrial Park 
was a great success. 


The YMCA built a new outdoor center on land donated by 
the Eastman Gelatine Corporation. The McCarthy family left 
over $200,000 for a new Red Cross blood bank; St. Vasilios 
Church built a large community center for the Greek children; 
St. Adelaide Catholic Church was built in West Peabody; St. 
John's Parochial School built an addition that included a 
gymnasium and auditorium; the South Congregational Church 
built a new colonial church; the West Congregational Church 
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erected a new church and later enlarged it. Two new temples 
were built for the Jewish faith, Temple Ner Tamid, and Temple 
Beth Sholom. Peabody Lodge of Elks erected a new home on Oak 
Street. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


In 1964 this writer in a speech to the Peabody Rotary 
Suggested that preparations should then begin to celebrate 
Peabody's 50th anniversary as a city. It was not until 1966 
however, that an effort was made to plan the celebration. 


On June 9th Mayor Meaney called a meeting, and a com- 
mittee headed by John Fitchuk and Frank Conway was formed. 
This writer had the pleasure of serving with this Jubilee 
committee. The work and effort that they put into this 
celebration was tremendous. Mrs. Patricia Romanick must 
have typed almost 1,000 letters, which serves as an excellent 
example of the amount of work required. All the work by the 
committee was voluntary. 


The city appropriated $10,000 and the committee headed by 
Gilbert Simmons succeeded in raising another $10,000 through 
private contributions. Various groups volunteered to make 
floats and engaged in other activities. Thus, when the cele- 
bration occurred it appeared that Peabody had put on a $50,000 
Jubilee. 


On the opening day the dedication of John Lalikos Park; 
an open house tour of old and new by the Peabody Garden Club; 
and an art exhibition at the South Congregational Church were 
featured. 


On children's day in charge of Thomas Ward some 6,000 
children and 3,000 mothers attended performances of Rex Trailer. 
A children's parade with 1,000 youngsters and floats made a 
colorful climax for that day. The new Peabody High School on 
Allen's Lane was dedicated. 


On George Peabody Day this writer gave an address on 
Peabody's life at his birthplace. Some thirty-two first grade 
students from the Keefe School holding small United States flags 
were among those present. At the grave of George Peabody, Ed- 
ward O'Connor described the funeral of Mr. Peabody. Open house 
was held at the Peabody Historical Society. 


An old-fashioned political torchlight parade was a tremen- 
dous success. As it was a state election year it brought all 
the state office candidates to Peabody. Some 15,000 politically 
minded spectators cheered their favorites or hooted the opposi- 
tion. The political divisions had features provided by the 
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candidates, including bands and floats. Governor Volpe was 
accompanied by his "Volpettes" and a band. Candidates for all 
the State offices, Congress and United States Senate took part. 
The parade took more than an hour to pass a given point. 


International Night under the direction of George Markham 
was another great success. A crowd of 3,000 watched the three- 
hour show of national song and dance from around the world, and 
tasted foreign delicacies. Diplomats from eleven countries, 
were present, the first time so many had gathered in a North 
Shore city. The Jubilee banquet and ball sent civic pride soar- 
ing. More than 1,000 persons filled the high school gymnasium. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE PARADE 


More than 150,000 people lined the four miles of the route 
staying for more than six hours to witness the spectacular parade 
that climaxed Peabody's Golden Jubilee celebration. It had 
taken fifty years for the city to reach this stage in its develop- 
ment, it would take fifty more for spectators to forget the fabu- 
lous Golden Jubilee parade. 


The huge parade, under the direction of parade marshall Al- 
bert Cohen and his assistants, was made up of twenty divisions 
that included fifty bands, fifty floats, and more than 579000 
marchers. The floats drew oh's and ah's from the spectators. 
They showed the long hours of work by local organizations. Mrs. 
Dorothy Spurrier was in charge of this parade feature. 


The Golden Jubilee celebration was acclaimed by all. 
Editorials praising both it and the city appeared in the news- 
papers. Civic pride, asleep for such a long time in Peabody, 
soared to the surface. 


During the preparation for the Golden Jubilee this writer 
wrote a history of Peabody's fifty years as a city for the 
press. It was during my research for that history that I re- 
ceived a good deal of assistance from the late city auditor 
Francis Haran, from city clerk James Dennis Leary and his 
staff, and from other’ city ‘and school officials, for whens 
am grateful. 


No account of the Golden Jubilee would be complete without 
mentioning its chairman, the late John Fitchuk. His untimely 
death the following year is still mourned by his countless 
friends. 


20,000 FANS CHEER RED SOX MANAGER DICK WILLIAMS 


1967 will always be remembered in New England as the year 
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the Red Sox won the American League pennant after a wait of 
twenty-one years. During the World Series Albert Cohen, 
Mayor Meaney, and his secretary Geraldine VanBobo organized 
a reception to Dick Williams, Red Sox manager, who had been 
a resident of Peabody since spring of that year. Several of 
the Red Sox players also were residents of the city, living 
in the large apartment complex near the Northshore Shopping 
Center. 


The Red Sox were in the middle of the World Series with 
the St. Louis Cardinals, and had just returned to Boston after 
winning a crucial game. Thus, when Dick Williams and Bobby 
Doerr arrived with their families, they were overwhelmed by 
Pee curnout of 20,000 wild and jubilant fans along the parade 
route from Washington Street to Peabody Square. 


The crowd ranged from youngsters to adult fans to babes- 
in-arms to Notre Dame nuns. Williams was spellbound; when he 
reached the platform in Peabody Square he stated: I've never 
seen anything ltke thts in my whole ltfe! I didn't know there 
were so many people in Peabody. 


More than 4,000 fans jammed into Quinlan Square as the 
parade started out and cheered to the rooftops as Mayor Meaney 
presented Mrs. Williams a bouquet of roses. When the parade, 
made up of bands, fire engines, cheerleaders, and torches, 
reached Peabody Square, the area was one mass of humanity. 
There was a moment when it appeared that the police would 
not be able to control the jubilant crowd. 


As this book was about to be printed Dick Williams was 
in the headlines as his Oakland, California Athletics won 
the World Series on October 22, 1972. 


STATE CENSUS 


The State Census of 1965 revealed that Peabody showed a 
gain of nearly 10,000 people since 1960, unprecedented in its 
history. The new population figure of 41,781 made Peabody 
the fourth largest city in Essex County. The census also 
revealed that West Peabody, West of Route One, had a popula- 
tion of 10,484 persons and South Peabody 9,184, which shows 
the growth of those areas in recent years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT ENLARGEMENT 
In 1966 the Municipal Lighting Commission installed a 


4,250 KW diesel engine to increase the generating capacity 
of Peabody's light plant by 65%. The power plant building 
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was enlarged in this program, and accessory electrical equip- 


ment installed. 
$582,426. 


The total expended for the above program was 


The following statistics, compiled by this writer during 
Peabody's Golden Jubilee celebration, reveal the fabulous growth 
of theiicitysduringhitsstinste fatty years 


CITY OF PEABODY STATISTICS 
Population. .1.'.% « Stele tedopePriatecctae 
Tax RACE se nl eet eVele sis poten, sYenet = 
Total Assessed Valuation..... 
City Debts. ./: 
Valuation Municipal Property. 
City’ Budget ei. .7sieioieiare Sens trate os 
Total City RECELPtS sc <icieie: aie 
Number of Automobiles. 
Valuation of Automobiles----- 
Number of Taxed Dwellings.... 


SCHOOLS 


Number Of Teachers: < teciesets <1- 
PublicesSchooleEnrol iment sn 
Parochial School Enrollment.. 
Valuation of public schools «. 
School Expenditures.......... 


WATERWORKS 
Average daily consumption.... 
Total COonSUMPELON So otele sie ores 


Number of hydrantS.........<8- 
Water Main Mileage.........-. ‘ 


ELECTRIC LIGHT DEPARTMENT 


TNCOMG sete oie se ere eal ese ur «wie aleahie 
ExpenditureS....-e-..e.e- atetie eels 
Number of Customers...... Sie rats 
Val vation stern omits ake ee aetel ete tates 


LO 6 


18,650 
22.60 
$1559 817, 200.00 
$ 658,151.00 
Smlecoo, US Ie OU 
$ 787,750.00 
$ 970,606.00 

150 


98 

27829 

782 
39:65 73 13.800 
104,048.00 


1 1 


3,012,498 gals. 


445 
49.59 miles 


$ 96,345.00 

$ 87,124.00 
1,496 

$ 179i 25200 


1966 


42,000 
$ 96.60 
$75,412,749.00 
$13,331,500.00 
$26,849,500.00 
$10,870,776.00 
$24,076,172.00 
24,860 
$17,950,835.00 
11,000 


402 

9,619 

Li Gok 
$16,061,800.00 
$ 4,046,547.00 


8,003,460 gals. 
1,099,561,800 gals. 2,328,357,800 gals. 


923 


133.39 miles 


$3,050, 7Oiaae 

$2,562, 3. age 
15,000 

$ 6,000,000.00 
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FIRST MAYOR GREEK ANCESTRY 


In the election of 1967, former city councillor Nicholas 
Mavroules became Peabody's tenth mayor. He defeated Councillor 
Frederick Murtagh by 303 votes, the smallest Margin in twenty- 
seven years. Mayor Mavroules breezed to easy victories in 
mos ead tor a third term in 1971. 


Mavroules, who became Peabody's first mayor of Greek 
ancestry, had started his business career as a floor boy eighteen 
years earlier at Sylvania's Electronic Products Inc., where he 
served as personnel manager at the time of his election. His 
climb to success at Sylvania included toting parts to the pro- 
duction workers during the day and taking extension courses at 
Harvard and M.I.T. at night. 


Mavroules served as city councillor from the old Ward Four 
from 1958 to 1961 and from 1964 to 1965. The new mayor in his 
inaugural address blamed rising school costs for an empty city 
treasury. The culprit in the overwhelming increase in school 
costs in the past twenty years, he believed, was the Massachu- 
setts General Court. The implementation of the Willis-Harring- 
ton Commission Report of 1965 by the General Court was the 
principal and dominant force in causing a prolonged, sharp, and 
persistent increase in school costs from year to wear. Out’ of 
Peabody's total bonded debt of $11,461,000 in 1968, the sum of 
$9,141,000 was for school construction. 


Mayor Mavroules made a strong point when he stated that 
the state government should finance completely the public school 
System in every city and town in the Commonwealth because the 
State Legislature had been imposing greater school costs on 
communities each year. He also pointed out that the schools and 
School committees had become creatures of the state and not of 
local governments, and were quite autonomous by judicial de- 
cree. 


Many citizens believe that each community should be able 
to determine how many pupils will be in a classroom, and whether 
to have kindergarten programs or not. They should not be forced 
into what the state wants if the state is not paying the cost. 


The new position of onbudsman was recommended by the mayor, 
and after much debate in the city council, Harry Sherr was con- 
firmed as Peabody's first onbudsman. This position was created 
aS an assistant to the mayor, to answer all complaints, requests, 
etc., and to act as a liason between the mayor and caty council. 
A few cities have tried out the idea; in neighboring Danvers, 
the Town Manager has an assistant. Some cities put the onbuds- 
man in a separate office with a sign on his door, "Complaint 
Department." 
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SCHOOL BUILDING COMMISSION 


One of the first actions taken by Mayor Mavroules was to 
appoint a school building commission to check on future enroll- 
ment and to determine the school building needs of the city. 


The commission was in charge of the construction of the 
McCarthy Memorial School on Lake Street, West Peabody. Ground 
was broken on November 7, 1968, and the school opened on 
September 8, 1969, one of the quickest construction job for a 
new school in recent years. The McCarthy School is a copy of 
the Burke School, with some changes; the city saved on the 
architect's fees by hiring the same architect and using his 
plans. The total construction costs, site work etc., was 
$1,734,364. The school was named in memory of S/Sgt. John E. 
McCarthy, United States Army. He served in the Paratroopers, 
later with the "Green Berets" Special Forces. He was killed 
in combat in Vietnam on February 20, 1967. 


The next project undertaken by the commission was a new 
Peabody Veterans Memorial High School to be constructed off 
Lowell Street in the Mount Pleasant area of West Peabody. The 
city council approved a bond order of $12,600,000 for the new 
school that would have a capacity of 2,000 students. Approxi- 
mately fifty-five acres of land was acquired. In November 1969 
ground breaking ceremonies took place, and after all sorts of 
delays the school was finally completed in 1972. 


School construction costs have evidently risen quite 
sharply in recent years. In 1966 Peabody's new high school 
on Allen's Lane with a capacity of 1,640 was built at a cost 
of $5,107,000... Just,three.vyears. later it_cost the city Shageuuoce 
for a 2,000 pupil high school in West Peabody. The new high 
school besides being larger does have many features that the 
previous one did not. 


Besides the school construction program, the Mavroules 
administration purchased new public works, police, and fire 
equipment at a cost of over $600,000. It also acquired federal 
funds towards a $4,000,000 water supply program in West Peabody, 
and undertook a $250,000 drainage and sewer program. It reached 
an agreement with Salem over the cost of a new sewer trunk line, 
and worked with other communities towards the securing of federal 
funds for a new filtration plant to serve the South Essex Sewerage 
system. 


WATER PROGRAM 


In November 1969 Federal authorities put the final seal of 
approval on Peabody's $4,000,000 water program. The contract with 
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the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development for a 
$1,400,000 Federal Grant was signed by Public Works Commis- 
sioner Hervey J. LeBoeuf, Jr. 


The water program included a pumping station at the 
Ipswich River near the Peabody-Danvers and Middleton boundaries 
and a 30" pipe line from the pumping station to Suntaug Lake. 


The project also includes a new dam at Suntaug Lake and a 
new reservoir and water treatment plant in the Winona Pond and 
Videtta gravel pit area. The new Winona Pond reservoir will in- 
crease the city's water capacity by 1,000,000 gallons a day. 
This water with that of Suntaug Lake will go directly to Spring 
Pond in South Peabody and serve all the city except West Peabody. 
The new pumping station will pump twenty million gallons of 
water a day to Suntaug Lake reservoir. West Peabody will still 
be served by the two city wells in the Pine Street area. A 
$130,000 water treatment plan will be built for those wells. 


BONDED DEBT AND INTEREST 


In December 1969 the City of Peabody put up a total muni- 
cipal bond issue of $15,910,000 for a new senior high school, 
completion of the McCarthy School, water program, sewer, and 
equipment for the public works and fire departments. Because 
of the tight money situation which sent interest rates soaring, 
bank bids for interest charges were very high. Mayor Mavroules 
decided to reject the bids upon the advice of Councillors 
McCarthy and Andrews. This unprecedented action resulted in 
publicity that even reached the WALL STREET JOURNAL. By taking 
this action, the mayor took a gamble on the interest rates 
dropping. He also decided to bond for a smaller total, 
$5,910,000 which was actually needed at the time for the various 
projects. The remaining bonds of $10,000,000 were sold later. 


The city was lucky in the sale of the bonds since interest 
rates dropped considerably, thus saving the taxpayers thousands 
of dollars over the years. When all the bonds were sold, Pea- 
body's total bonded debt was over $30,000,000; its per capita 
debt for every man, women, and child in the city was the high- 
est of any city in Massachusetts at that time. The time is 
rapidly approaching when not only Peabody, but many other 
communities in Massachusetts will have to stop or drastically 
cut down on bond issues. The cost of meeting payments and 
interest on the debt will soon be a major factor in the tax 
rate. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT DEPARTMENT CONTROVERSY 


In 1968 a power struggle between Mayor Mavroules and the 
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Municipal Lighting Commissioners, James Tex Paras and William E. 
Spence, erupted when the commissioners refused to turn over 
Surplus light plant revenue towards the city tax rate. ‘This 
controversy went back to the previous administration; the major- 
ity of the commissioners insisted that the revenue was the pro- 
perty of the light plant customers. 


Commissioner Paras also wanted to purchase a base-load 
diesel generator to increase the Capacity of the light plant. 
He wanted to spend the excess revenue towards the cost of the 
new generator, amounting to $800,000. The commissioners re- 
quested a $1,500,000 bond from the city to finance the generator 
and other improvements. The mayor and council refused, and the 
mayor also demanded that the commission hire consultants to 
Study the matter of the proposed generator. 


Later Mayor Mavroules, with the backing of the council, 
seized $150,000 from the light plant over Paras' objection. 
The mayor then filed a bill with the State Legislature to in- 
crease the commission from three to five members. Representative 
Philip C. O'Donnell successfully steered the bill through the 
House of Representatives, and Governor Volpe Signed it into 
law on June 17, 1968. The mayor appointed Arthur S. Wood and 
Arthur J. Fennessey to the Lighting Commission. A feasibility 
Study by Douglass and Popham, Boston engineers, recommended 
against the purchase of a base load diesel generator lanes 
commission after further study decided on the purchase of a 
gas turbine peaking engine to meet the electric power demand. 


PEABODY SNOWBOUND 


The month of February 1969 will go down in Peabody's and 
the North Shore's history as breaking all snow records in two 
severe snowstorms. Total snowfall in the Boston area was 41.3 
inches, an alltime high in the one hundred years of weather 
records. Added to the huge amount of snow were the 15=fo00t 
drifts caused by the gale winds of the storms. 


The first major storm caught Massachusetts off guard on 
Sunday, February 9th. The state's failure to keep the major 
highways open in that storm accounted for most Of Peabody's 
problems. Over 3,000 persons became stranded on the various 
state highways through the city. They were from all corners 
of New England and as far away as Wisconsin. About four hundred 
of the city's weekend guests spent the night in City Hall where 
long rows of army cots transformed the basement into something 
resembling a field hospital. 


- Another refugee center was at the Northshore Shopping 
Center auditorium, where the Red Cross workers provided for 
Six hundred persons. Other centers were set up at the J. B. 
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Thomas Hospital and the Central Fire Station. The police 
were commended for the number of rescues they made, taking 
people out of their snowbound cars, and bringing food and 
medical supplies. 


City Clerk James Dennis Leary opened a canteen in his 
office to feed the people stranded in City Hall; it was 
estimated that 2,000 sandwiches, 40 gallons of milk, 500 
cups of coffee and pastry were served. Other motorist found 
shelter on Route One at various restaurants and motels in 
West Peabody. 


With the major rescue efforts required, regular plowing 
operations in Peabody fell behind, and the storm got way a- 
head of the snow removal equipment. Peabody had to call 
upon the Army for help. They sent four heavy bulldozers and 
two ambulances from the Corps of Engineers at Fort Devens. 
The bulldozers pushed through West Peabody streets where 
snow drifts were as high as 14 feet. 


SECOND MAJOR STORM ISOLATES WEST PEABODY 


On Monday, February 24, a second major snow storm hit 
Peabody and Massachusetts. This left some 32 inches of snow. 
On Sophie Road in West Peabody the drifts reached to 51% 
inches before the street was opened. 


It was obvious that Peabody did not have heavy enough 
equipment to fight this major storm. The city had to spend 
about $500 an hour for salaries and rented equipment. 


When many residents of West Peabody were marooned for 
48 hours, an emergency existed. Appeals to the state civil 
defense and to the governor's office by Mayor Mavroules re- 
vealed that the city would be pretty much on its own. Heavy 
equipment consisting of loaders, tractors, and trucks was 
hired from Long Island, New York. In addition, four big 
pay loaders were brought in by the Hampden Valley Construc- 
tion Company of Springfield. One of those big pay loaders 
had cost $89,000 when purchased. It was also estimated 
that more than $100,000 was spent on removal for just this 
one storm in Peabody. At one time the city had about sixty 
pieces of public and private equipment working around the 
clock. Peabody later purchased eight heavy duty snowplows 
to beef up its snow fighting equipment. 


ROUTE 95 AND PROPOSED CONNECTOR ROAD 


During the Meaney administration, the State proposed 
various routes through Peabody for the new interstate 
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Route 95. Following numerous proposals, hearings, conferences 
etc., Mayor Meaney requested Osborn Palmer to draw up an alter- 
nate route, one that would do the least harm to the City of 
Peabody. 


Finally after much deliberation with state and federal 
groups, the Palmer route was agreed upon, as well as a large 
interchange at Route 128, and a connection to Route One near 
Lowell Street. The curve section of Route 128 near the Peabody 
Industrial Park would be used for access purposes, and a new 
Route 128 would be built above it towards Forest Street. 

Forest Street would be relocated in part and bridged over 
Route 128, thus eliminating that dangerous intersection. 


While all of this was being successfully negotiated by 
city officials, the South Peabody area was threatened with 
a connector highway to provide access to the new Route 95 for 
Salem, Marblehead, Swampscott, and Beverly. Councillor Peter 
Torigian and others started a movement against the proposed 
connector that threatened numerous homes as well as the Peabody 
water supply. With all the major highways now carving through 
the city, - Route One, Route 128, the new Route 95, and Route 
114, this latest proposed highway was the last straw, as far 
as the citizens of Peabody were concerned. 


The opposition group in South Peabody was joined in recent 
years by a group in Salem, the rest of Peabody, its officials 
and organizations. Senator Kennedy also gave them his support. 


Following a restudy of the Route 95 highway and the 
Peabody-Salem connector highway as ordered by Governor Sargent, 
a new route was proposed between Peabody and Salem. 


The new proposal was a four-lane east-west arterial be- 
tween Route 128 in Peabody and Salem. It would utilize the 
B & M Railroad right-of-way parallel Lowell Street and follow 
the railroad to Salem. This would be the least harmful route 
through Peabody and would not involve any homes. 


The Route 95 highway route through Peabody also was sub- 
ject to some change. It will follow the Palmer route to 
Forest Street, but from that point no decision has been made. 
Governor Sargent changed its route through Lynn woods and 
South Peabody. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


In 1968, the 100°? anniversary of the changing of the 
town's name from South Danvers to Peabody was observed by a 
week-long celebration. This celebration following so closely 
after the Golden Jubilee event, was rather anti-climactic. 
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The enthusiasm and public spirit of the Golden Jubilee could 
not be duplicated just two years later. 


Nevertheless Peabody put on an appropriate celebration 
that included exercises at the gravesite of George Peabody, 
where Franklin Parker gave an address on his life. Mr. Parker 
who had done more research on George Peabody than anyone, also 
spoke at the Town Lyne restaurant to the guests of the Peabody 
Institute. 


Among the events of the Centennial celebration was a 
torchlight parade, fire department demonstration, Boston Pops 
concert with Arthur Fiedler, centennial banquet, and to climax 
it all the Centennial parade witnessed by nearly 100,000 people. 
The Aqua Mummers String Band of Philadelphia was one of the 
features. A commemorative coin bearing the likeness of George 
Peabody on one side, and the seal of the City of Peabody on 
the other, was sold to the public as a souvenier of the event. 


CENTENNIAL INDUSTRIAL PARK ISSUE 


In November 1969 the Massachusetts Department of Community 
Affairs approved the Urban Renewal Plan for Peabody's proposed 
Centennial Industrial Park. Commissioner Julian D. Steele 
announced the approval in a letter to Earl J. Riley of the 
Peabody Redevelopment Authority. The proposed park contained 
316 acres between Route 128, Summit Street, and the railroad. 
It was a joint State and city development. 


In 1970 Mayor Mavroules submitted a $1,500,000 bond to 
the city council for taking 316 acres of land for the park. 
The bond covered what it was estimated it would cost to take 
the area by eminent domain, as well as to develop fifty acres 
off Summit Street. 


When the council was about to take action on this bond, 
strong opposition developed from the citizens whose homes and 
land would be taken. A public hearing was later held, and 
despite vigorous opposition, the city council approved the 
bond. Later a Referendum Petition was signed by 9,812 Peabody 
citizens protesting the council's action. The council then 
ordered a special election on June 16, 1970. It also decided 
to place the M.B.T.A. bus issue on the ballot in hope of bring- 
ing out more voters. 


There followed the most unusual special election campaign 
in Peabody's history. The Centennial Park and Urban Renewal 
became the chief issue of the campaign. On one side was the 
Peabody Redevelopment Authority joined by Mayor Mavroules and 
nine members of the city council in favor of the industrial 
park. On the other side were the citizens whose homes and 
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land would be taken by eminent domain, led by Attorney Emmanuel 
Papanickolas and two members of the city council. 


The Citizens for Lower Taxes put on a remarkable campaign. 
They were made up of the citizens of the affected area plus all 
those against Urban Renewal for any part of Peabody. The issue 
of taking homes by the government was emotional. Urban renewal 
was also of concern to taxpayers who, during a slowing down of 
the economy, were greatly disturbed about Peabody's rapidly in- 
creasing bonded debt and expenditures, and the effects of reval- 
uation in increased taxes ahead. 


Proponents argued that with the development of the Centen- 
nial Park, Peabody would receive a potential million dollars in 
taxes. The proponents received the endorsement of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


The election produced surprises. Urban Renewal won by a 
scant 266 votes out of a tally of 10,965. The vote "castiwae 
5,577 YES and 5,311 NO, and the turnout of almost 50 peérteene 
of the voters for a special election was unparalleled in Pea- 
body's history. West Peabody saved the Centennial Industrial 
Park while the rest of the city was voting against it. The 
issue unfortunately polarized the feelings of the different 
sections of Peabody, and several court actions followed. 


On the M.B.T.A. issue, Peabody voters decided to reject 
that bus service by a large plurality. As a result private 
bus service once again took over in Peabody. The city became 
the first North Shore community to get out of the M.B.T.A. 

It will still have to pay an assessment, but not as high if 
it had remained with the M.B.T.A. 


PEABODY IN THE SEVENTIES 


Peabody as it starts the decade of the Seventies is now 
a city of 48,080 people. It has graduated from a small city 
to a large one in recent years, and the city departments and 
services have greatly expanded. 


Although it was once known as the "Leather City of the 
World," other industries have come into the city in recent 
years, providing a healthy diversification. 


The Peabody Industrial Park comprising one hundred acres 
of land has been fully developed. It contains fifteen firms 
employing over a thousand people, and its success resulted in 
seven hundred more acres of land being rezoned for industrial 
use on both sides of Route 128. 


The Massachusetts Division of Employment Security revealed 
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in 1968 that there were 782 firms in Peabody, employing 12,493 
people, with an annual payroll of $67,894,572. Those figures 
represent the manufacturing, retail, and wholesale trade of 
the city. 


The manufacturing figures of 1968 reveal that 5,835 
persons were employed by one hundred thirty-three manufacturing 
firms, with an annual payroll of $40,708,456. Only a few years 
ago the leather industry represented over 80% of all manufactur- 
ing in Peabody. In 1968 it was down to 51%, with 3,026 workers, 
and a payroll of $19,555,054. The valuation of leather products 
Was 502,849,655 in 1955, rose to. $81,338,764 in 1959, and dropped 
to $65,869,871 in 1966. The number of firms also dropped from 
Sixty-eight in 1955 to fifty in 1966. It can be seen from these 
figures that Peabody will have to encourage all types of industry 
in order to offset its diminishing leather industry. 


Peabody has become the retail center of the North Shore with 
the development of the Northshore Shopping Center and other shop- 
ping centers throughout the city. Retail sales according to the 
U. S. Census of 1967 were $108,000,000. By 1968 there were 365 
retail firms employing 4,332 workers, with an annual payroll of 
$13,732,150 from 1963 to 1967 retail sales increased by over 
$29,000,000. In 1968 the city also had sixty-one wholesale 
firms employing three hundred forty-eight persons with an annual 
payroll of $2,775,145. Their sales had been recorded in the 1963 
census as $54,865,000, which gives an indication that this busi- 
ness is becoming an important part of Peabody's economy. 


In the seven year period from 1961 to 1968 it is interesting 
to note that the number of people employed in Peabody increased 
by 3,383, which clearly reveals the commercial and industrial 
growth of the city. 


In the 1960 census Peabody had 9,907 housing units, of 
which 7,036 were one-family residences or 71% of the total. 
From 1960 through 1970 4,586 dwelling unit permits were granted, 
and the city by 1970 had 14,418 dwelling units, with approximate- 
ly 10,000 single family homes. Part of the increase in that de- 
cade was due to apartment developments. There were also 453 
trailers in the above statistics. 


ASSESSED VALUATION AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Peabody's assessed valuation in 1970 following revaluation 
of the city totaled $303,313,738. Under the former system, the 
valuation in 1969 totaled $85,384,540. The new full tax rate 
was $39.60 per thousand valuation. The tax rate under the old 
assessment was $118. 

Following the completion of the revaluation, it became 
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apparent that the small homeowner was going to pay more, and 
the commercial and industrial properties less. The city 
council disagreed with the assessment on the Northshore 
Shopping Center and had another assessment made before the 
tax rate was set. This time the Shopping Center complex was 
assessed as follows: 


-Northshore Shopping Center, Inc....-ceeeeeeeeenee $14,150,.0¢¢ 
=eneral Electric sbens.LOn ehund wGi bLeOnew Sorc buscelateadteals 1, 500, 008 
=A) LLedeS torres sCOLPOUALLON siereis wlelareiewlaists A da udiiae 5s ssieus 2 2 La pas 

TOLwascCOMbined scOtal Ob ais. <e ae SSP aes ay ete Beis ae S17 ,864) 520 


There was a little over a million dollars difference in the 
two assessments. 


Other large taxpayers and their assessments were: North 
Shore Garden Apartments, $5,670,000; Eastman Gelatine Corporation, 
$5,165,530; Kross Keys Apartments, $3,757,000; A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company $3,418,500; and the Salem Country Club, $1,846,650. 


The motor vehicle valuation in 1970 totaled $25,238576%o200 
some 29,368 automobiles. The excise tax revenue from them totaled 
$1,361,855, which reveals that this was a good source of revenue 
for the city. Peabody's municipal property, including the 
schools, was valued at around $42,600,000 quite a contrast to 
thesl9lb6evalvataonnot $175657000. 


The cost of running the city has grown from $787,750 in 
1916 to over $20,000,000 in 1972. The city debt in the same 
period has increased from $658,000 to over $30,000,000 including 
525,,000,000mtOor schools: 


PEABODY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As Peabody enters the seventies its public schools have 
greatly expanded. The city now has eleven elementary schools, 
two junior high schools, one senior high school, one vocational 
high school, and the former Seeglitz Junior High building whose 
future use has yet to be determined. 


There were in 1971 some 10,484 students in Peabody's Public 
Schools. In addition there were 1,173 students enrolled in 
parochial schools in Peabody and other North Shore communities. 
Between public, parochial, and private schools, Peabody had up- 
wards of 12,527 students in 1971. A breakdown of the public 
school enrollment reveals that 5,594 were in the elementary 
schools, 2,681 in junior high schools, and 2,209 in the high 
schools. 


Of the eleven elementary schools in Peabody, six were con- 
structed from 1951 to 1969; two in the 1920's; and two in the 
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1912-13 period. The only relic is the Wallis School, dedicated 
in 1870 which will shortly be replaced by a new twenty-four- 
classroom school on Home Street similar to the McCarthy School 

in West Peabody. Scholars from both the Keefe and Wallis Schools 
will attend the new school estimated to cost over two million 
dollars. All the older schools have been renovated and some 
enlarged in recent years. 


The former Seeglitz Junior High, originally the Peabody 
PeeesenOOL built -1n 1903;-with additions~ in-1922%and 7945, 
contains thirty-four classrooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
former vocational high school. The future use of this build- 
ing has yet to be determined, but many have felt it would make 
an ideal vocational high school. 


The Kennedy Junior High built in 1965 in West Peabody cost 
$3,053,000 and contains 110,000 square feet, with forty-one class- 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, library, and cafeteria. Some eight 
portable classrooms were added in recent years. This school also 
has a football field, soccer field, two baseball fields, a quarter 
Mae track. The Capacity of this school “is 1, 300. 


The Higgins Junior High and Peabody Vocational High School 
off Allen's Lane, dedicated in 1966, cost approximately $5,107,000. 
It contains 238,000 square feet with eighty-six classrooms. It 
also contains a Library seating 164 students; a divided gymnasium 
seating 2,000 spectators; an auditorium seating 500; a cafeteria 
seating 500, two football fields, two soccer fields, a straight 
running track, and eight parking areas. The capacity of this 
school is 1,640, - 1,400 in the academic program and 240 in the 
Vocational High School. 


The new Peabody Veterans Memorial High School, completed in 
fa Se naer ad Donde order Of ol2,6007,000>7—has-al capacity of2 000 
but was so designed that an addition could be made to accommodate 
up to 3,400 pupils. The site contains fifty-five acres of land 
in the geographic center of Peabody on Mount Pleasant off Lowell 
Street. 


Included in the new high school are a 240-seat instructional 
materials center, an auditorium seating 800, a cafeteria seating 
800, and a field house seating 2,000. 


The building is a three-story structure. A vertical house 
system is being utilized, with 667 pupils in each of the three 
houses. The total building area is 294,000 square feet, and 
the ground floor covers 3% acres. 


The exterior materials consist of clay tile facing units 
on the first level, and preformed prefinished metal siding on 
the upper level. Solar insulating glass, set in aluminum sliding 
doors, complete the exterior of the building. 
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Until this building was erected, all Peabody's schools had 
a brick exterior, and prior to that a frame construction. This 
is the only metal siding school to be erected. 


The volume of the building contains 3,097,500 cubic feet, 
and the space per pupil equals 147 square feet. The square 
foot cost is $31.00 exclusive of land, landscaping, furniture, 
and fees. 


The architect of the Peabody Veterans Memorial High School 
is Earl R. Flansberg & Associates, Inc., of Cambridge, and the 
general contractor was Fontaine Bros. & Walden Constructions ines, 
a joint venture. This was the first school to be heated by 
electricity, and the results at first were not satisfactory. 

The high cost and insufficient heat were two of the problems. 


Comments by the general citizenry reveal that the exterior 
of the building did not impress them favorably. Many stated it 
appeared like a large warehouse or factory. The interior, how- 
ever, has met with general approval, as have the large site 
area and grounds. Another feature is a planetarium for the 
study of the stars and planets. 


In the school budget of $8,628,000 in 1971, Peabody employed 
842; one superintendent, two assistant superintendents, one office 
Manager, eighteen supervisors and directors, twenty-one in the 
guidance department, six hundred twenty-five teachers, seven 
nurses, Six doctors, thirty-five cafeteria workers, seventy-nine 
custodians, thirteen carpenters and painters, twenty-five in 
athletics, and nine members of the central office staff. 


The valuation of Peabody's public schools with the completion 
of the new Veterans Memorial High School is approximately $30,600,000. 
When the new elementary school on Home Street is completed, over 
two million will be added. There are now 500 classrooms in the 
Peabody public schools. 


Ube LHOMAS HOSP LTA 


In recent years the J. B. Thomas Hospital has changed from a 
conventional hospital to a progressive patient care type. It was 
one of the first hospitals in the country to attempt a progressive 
patient care concept. The Board of Trustees was also enlarged to 
fifteen, which proved beneficial to its management. The trustees 
are appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the city council, and 
serve for five years. 


A new $1,200,000 structure was erected in 1963 with federal 
funds as well as the city's. The Chadwick wing was renovated, and 
a new administration building costing $300,000 was completed in 
1969, with the hospital paying off the bond payments. 
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The J. B. Thomas Hospital by 1970 had a capacity of 
seventy-six beds. The medical staff of one hundred ten con- 
sisted of seventy-five physicians and thirty-five dentists. 
The total number of employees is about 215. From 1964 through 
1969 the average number of patients annually was 2,700. 


At present a comprehensive rehabilation center is under 
construction at an estimated cost of $2,400,000. More beds 
and additional dining facilities are to be included. The 
hospital has been self supporting in recent years. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The Peabody Fire Department has greatly expanded to meet 
Peabody's fabulous growth. New fire stations were built in 
South and West Peabody and new equipment purchased. The 
personnel of the department also increased, and by 1970 in- 
cluded: One Chief, five Deputy Chiefs, nine Captains, ten 
Lieutenants, seventy-six privates, one clerk, two supervisors 
of motors, one fire alarm inspector, and one fire alarm signal 
maintainer, a total of one hundred six men. Since 1923 when 
the permanent fire force was established, the Chief's of the 
department have been William C. Mahoney, Arthur C. Flynn, Edward 
P. O'Brine, and Nick Gerakaris. 


With the arrival of new apparatus recently purchased, the 
mobile equipment of Peabody's fire department consisted of one 
chief's car, one deputy chief's car, one fire prevention car, 
four (1,000) gallon pumpers, two (750) gallon pumpers, one 
Ford forestry 500 gallon pumper, two new aerial ladder trucks, 
one fire alarm truck, and one jeep pickup truck. 


The department also has two standby generators, four 
portable generators, two rescue boats and trailers, and one 
wire trailer. It also has a two-way radio system, and parti- 
Ccipates in a mutual aid program with other fire departments in 
the area in times of emergency. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Public Works Department, headed by Commissioner Hervey 
J. LeBoeuf, had a personnel of sixty-seven full-time, and four 
part-time employees in 1970. This department is made up of the 
water, street, and sewer divisions responsible for the mainten- 
ance of Peabody's streets, sidewalks, storm drainage system, and 
Sanitary Sewers. 


In 1969 this department had fifty-three pieces of mobile 
equipment. In 1970 the city purchased eight heavy duty Inter- 
national trucks to beef up its snow fighting equipment. The 
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new trucks plus the plows cost approximately $160,000 and 
grossed nearly twenty tons when loaded. The addition of the 
new trucks gave the public works department twenty-four units 
for snow removal duties. 


Peabody has recently acquired a large one-story building 
at the A. C. Lawrence Leather Company main plant which it 
plans to renovate and remodel into a new public works garage. 
A bond order for $500,000 was approved for it. This was one 
of the biggest need facing this department for many years. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The organization of the Peabody Police Department in 1970 
consisted of One Chief, One Deputy Chief, Three Captains, Five 
Lieutenants, Six Sergeants, One Meter Repairman, Forty-nine 
Patrolmen, One Armorer, One Chauffeur, and Twelve Reserve 
Patrolmen, a total of eighty-one. 


The department mobile equipment consisted of seven patrol 
cars and two ambulances all equipped with two-way radios. Some 
thirty-two citizen alarm boxes are located throughout the city, 
and the department also has an inter-department radio network 
connected with thirty cities and towns. A teletype system is 
connected with the state police in Boston. Patrolmen walking 
the beats have walkie-talkie radios. 


Peabody also has a special riot squad as part of its police 
department. The arsenal of the department consisted of five 
machine guns, four shotguns, two automatic rifles, a gas gun, 
and hand grenades. It also has an indoor target range and a 
machine for making bullets. 


Since Peabody has been a city, the Chiefs of Police have 
been Michael H. Grady, Edward F. Pierce, James F. Murphy, John 
J. Purcell, Patrick J. Collins, John J. Sweeney, and John F. 
Luz. Upon Chief Purcell's retirement in 1968, Collins and 
Sweeney for a short period served as Chief until their retires 
ment. The present Chief of Police, John F. Luz, was appointed 
in 1969 by Mayor Mavroules. He joined the department in 1932. 


The biggest need of the Police Department is a new police 
headquarters with ample garage space for its equipment. A 
police survey was recently completed, and many of its recom- 
mendations are being put into effect. 


PEABODY MUNICIPAL LIGHT DEPARTMENT 
The Municipal Lighting Commission was established by the 


voters in 1951, and has had complete charge of this important 
city service. The department had been under the complete 
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control of the mayor. Until 1968 three members served on 
the commission, but it was increased to five by act of the 
Legislature in that year. 


Since 1892 bonds issued by Peabody for the Municipal 
Light Department and plant amounted to $2,025,000. The 
eorat Cost of the plant ‘to the end of 1970 was.$7,726,020, 
which included the distribution system and sub stations. 


The Commissioners voted in 1970 to purchase a gas- 
turbine peaking engine at a cost of $1,500,000 in order 
to help meet Peabody's increased power demand. The new gas- 
turbine engine doubled the power plant's output. It is located 
near the Waters River area. 


The amount of power sold in Peabody increased from 
#O057200,000-KWH in 1964 to 160,120,696 KWH by 1969. .Approxi- 
mately 85% of the electricity sold had to be purchased from 
the New England Power Co., but that percentage will be re- 
duced by the new gas-turbine. In 1970 the power purchased 
maeteol, 614,589. 


Sales of electricity in 1970 totaled $4,500,000, of which 
$1,767,000 was residential. The total number of customers in 
Peabody and South Lynnfield was 16,800. Operating expenses 
moeaLed 23,825,645. 


The department had 3,561 street lamps in Peabody and 
234 miles of wooden poles. The generating plant capacity 
was 11,150 KW per hour in 1970, and that was greatly increased 
with the addition of the gas-turbine engine. The department 
employed seventy in 1970. 


DISTRICT COURT OF PEABODY 


The present District Court of Peabody was established by 
the State Legislature in 1917. Governor McCall on June 7, 
1917 appointed Benjamin G. Hall as the first judge of this 
court to serve Peabody and Lynnfield. The present courthouse 
was built in 1918 and is privately owned. Through the years 
the presiding justice of the District Court of Peabody have 
been Benjamin G. Hall, Daniel C. Manning, Henry F. Duggan, 
John E. Murphy, and James B. Tiffany recently appointed by 
Governor Sargent. 


NEW BANKS 
The rapid growth of Peabody in recent years also encouraged 


new banking facilities. The following new banks have been es- 
tablished: Citizens Bank & Trust Company at 37 Foster and 7 
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Sylvan Streets; Essex County Bank of Lynn in their new high 
rise office building at the Northshore Shopping Center, and 
at 647 Lowell Street; and the Security National Bank of Lynn 
at the Save-Mor Shopping Center. 


The long established banks have also enlarged in this 
period. The Merchants-Warren National Bank has branch banks 
at the Northshore Shopping Center, and Peabody Industrial 
Park. The Warren Five Cents Savings Bank has doubled its 
size on Main Street, and has branches at the Northshore Shop- 


ping Center, and Russell Plaza in West Peabody. 


CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO. 


This bank was founded in 1958 by a group of local business- 
men. The Citizens Bank & Trust Co. acquired the old District 
No. 6 school building at 7 Sylvan Street which had originally 
served that area of Peabody. The building was remodeled, and 
the bank opened its doors in June, 1959. 


In 1963, following four years of growth, the bank acquired 
property at 37 Foster Street, and constructed modern bank facili- 
ties. The first modern drive-up window service was introduced to 
Peabody, as well as Saturday banking services. 


In the fall of 1964 this bank recognized the importance 
of women in community affairs by inaugurating a Women's Advisory 
Board of Directors, composed of leading women from Peabody. The 
use of computerized technology was introduced in«1966¢ foneeiuo 
accounts, checking accounts, savings accounts, mortgage loans, 
and the general ledger. Golden Age accounts were inaugurated 
in 1966, providing free checking accounts for citizens over sixty- 
two years of age. 


GEORGE PEABODY COOPERATIVE BANK 


In 1970 it was announced that the Peabody Cooperative Bank 
and the Danvers Cooperative Bank proposed to consolidate into a 
single co-operative bank, with the Peabody bank being the con- 
tinuing corporation, under the name of the George Peabody Co- 
operative Bank. 


The terms of the consolidation were agreed upon by the 
Board of Directors of each bank. The resources of the George 
Peabody Co-operative Bank were in excess of $31,000,000 at the 
time of the consolidation, making it one of the largest in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The main office is at 32 Main Street, Peabody, and its 
branch offices are in Danvers and Saugus. William J. D. Ratcliff, 
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who had served as president of the Peabody Cooperative Bank 
Since 1953, continued as president of the new George Peabody 
Co-operative Bank. 


NEW INDUSTRY 


The first industrial concern to be erected in what later 
was to become the Peabody Industrial Park, was the HUSE-LIBERTY 
MICA CO. on Lynnfield Street in 1956. The one-story 35,000 
Square foot modern plant was built by Cabot, Cabot, & Forbes 
when they took over the former Peabody City Infirmary property. 


When the city took back the property because Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes did not live up to their agreement, the Huse-Liberty Mica 
Co. purchased their plant from the private developer. 


This company was founded as early as 1839 by Joseph Huse & 
Son. In the early 1920's the Liberty Mica Co., was purchased, 
changing the corporate name. The concern had two plants in 
Boston before coming to Peabody. The officers prior to 1966 
were: Julius Bufalino, President; Winslow Auryansen, vice- 
president; Edward Kelly, vice-president; and Louis C. Bufalino, 
treasurer. 


In 1966 this firm became a part of the I.W.I. Division of 
the Essex Wire Corporation. The firm employs chemical, civil, 
and electrical engineers. The Essex Wire Corporation has 
plants from coast to coast; the plant in Peabody employs around 
one hundred. 


WALBAR INC. 


This concern at the Peabody Industrial Park had its begin- 
ning in 1951 when Dick Erickson, now vice-president of manufac- 
turing at Walbar Inc., and Charles Ungerman worked together in 
an old quonset hut in Woburn making machine parts for the Saco- 
Lowell and Boston Ordinance Districts. 


In 1957 they moved to Stoneham and leased a factory for 
their business. At that time they made aircraft turbine engine 
components for General Electric, United Aircraft of Canada, 
Pratt-Whitney Aircraft, Rolls-Royce, and other aircraft engine 
manufacturers. 


By 1962 they opened a branch in Toronto, Canada. They 
came to the Peabody Industrial Park in 1965, and have expanded 
twice since being there. They also have a branch in Phoenix, 
Arizona. In addition to the expansion at the plant in Peabody, 
they recently erected another building for laboratory work, 
heat treating, testing, coating, and plating. 
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At present they employ over six hundred in all their 
plants, some two hundred fifty in Peabody. The officers 
of the company are Dick Leighton, president; Dick Erickson, 
vice-president manufacturing; and J. W. Crawford, vice- 
president of sales. 


BICKNELL & FULLER 


This concern started in Salem in 1955, and erected a 
modern plant at the Peabody Industrial Park in recent years. 
Recently a large addition has been added to the plant. It 
has been described as the most modern corrugating plant in the 
United States. It is equipped with the latest Langston Cor- 
rugator, and designed to provide greater production, and to 
give every benefit of today's technological advances in the 
manufacturing of quality corrugated containers. Mr. John P. 
Bushell is the president of this concern which employs 135. 


TRU=CONNECTORSCORP. 


This concern at 245 Lynnfield Street by the entrance of 
the industrial park, has been there since 1962. It was es- 
tablished in Winchester by Augustus True in 1949. In 1950 
it merged with the®N. CY Nichols Co., then located atusevaver 
and Andover Streets in Peabody, and moved to Peabody. 


The following year the W. J. Young Machinery Co. of Lynn 
purchased the company and incorporated it in Lynn. ‘Thewfigen 
general manager was Augustus True, followed by Alvin Zinc, Jr., 
in 1952. James J. O'Neil, Jr., joined the corporationsaqass 
engineer, and later became assistant general manager to Mr. 
Zine 


In 1955 O'Neil became the sole owner. Since that time 
the concern has more than doubled its productivity which re- 
sulted in the building of its modern plant in Peabody in age. 


This concern advanced rapidly in the electronics field, 
and is becoming one of the top connector manufacturers in the 
country. For several years it has been a principal supplier 
of radio-frequency components to the great names in the elec- 
tronic industry. Some ninety people are employed at this plant. 


Among the firms at the Peabody Industrial Park is the 
COMET LEATHER COMPANY employing twenty-five; the JASCO ALUMINUM 
PRODUCTS employing ninety-three; the POTTERSIGN INC. and ROYAL 
STAMP WORKS. The former Peabody Infirmary building has been 
renovated and remodeled into a colonial style office building. 
New England Mutual Insurance Bureau employs one hundred in an 
office *burlding  atso. 
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GEORGE UPTON GLUE CO. 1870 on Allens Lane and Washington Street. Later 
site of American Glue Co., and now Eastman Gelatine Corp. Glue industry 
founded in Peabody by Elijah Upton in 1817 at this site. 





FASTMAN GELATINE CORP. that produces two-thirds of the product requirements 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. parent firm at Rochester,New York. Eastman Gelatine 


is Peabody's third largest taxpayer. 


NEW SCHOOLS 





JOHN Fs. KENNEDY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WEST PRABODY 





BURKE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WEST PEABODY 
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EASTMAN GELATINE CORPORATION 


The greatest industrial boost to Peabody during the past 
forty years, was when the Eastman Kodak Company in 1930 acquired 
the former American Glue Company property on Washington Street 
and the Allen Lane area and transformed it into the modern 
gelatine plant they have today. 


The Eastman Gelatine Corporation produces two-thirds of 
the product requirements of the Eastman Kodak company parent 
firm at Rochester, New York. Although the firm's chief product 
is photographic gelatine, it also produces materials for siz- 
ing cloth, paper, and adhesives. A variety of products and 
chemicals are used, including cattle leg bones, hides of pigs, 
cows and steers that are shipped mostly from the Midwest. 


Since 1930 the Eastman Gelatine has greatly expanded, and 
today occupies around 570,000 square feet in thirty buildings 
spread over more than four hundred acres of land. The company 
employs over three hundred and is headed by Albert Goodhue, 
Brey president. The presidents of this concern since it has 
been in Peabody were: W. G. Stuber, Frank Lovejoy, Albert 
Goodhue, Sr., John P. Newbury, Harry Nelligan, Gregory Smith, 
and Albert Goodhue, Jr. 


There has always been a strong feeling of good will be- 
tween the City of Peabody and the Eastman Gelatine Corporation. 
During the depression, Eastman paid its taxes in advance to 
help the city with its financial problems. When the Flume 
dam burst in 1954, causing a major flood, Eastman paid out 
over $500,000 in damages to those affected. The dam and the 
water area had just been acquired from the Naumkeag Cotton Co. 
which had operated the former Bleachery in Peabody. The dam 
had been inspected only a few days before the flood by the 
Essex County Commissioners who stated it was sound. Thus many 
felt that Eastman was not liable for the damage, and could 
have insisted that the flood was an "Act of God." Instead 
they decided to pay the flood damage and maintained their 
favorable public image in Peabody. 


Labor relations at this concern are a model for other 
industries. The Eastman policy of wage dividends and many 
benefits including a retirement annuity plan, promotes ex- 
cellent labor and industrial relations. Eastman Gelatine 
also has its own recreational facilities for its employees. 


Eastman Gelatine is self contained; it has its own power 
plant, water system, sewerage disposal plant, trucking, 
maintenance, and yard department. Its huge water facilities 
have a capacity of 5,000,000 gallons a day, capable of supply- 
ing a community of 25,000 people. It is now Peabody's third 
largest taxpayer. 
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EAGLE CAN CO. 


The present Eagle Can Co. at the Peabody Industrial Park 
took control of the Stern Can Co. in 1969 following its put¢@iaee. 
The Stern Can Co. was founded in 1901, and in 1965 moved from 
South Boston to Peabody, when it acquired some ten acres of 
land at the industrial park, and erected a plant containing 
110,000 square feet. 


The Eagle Can Co. was founded in 1926 in the North End of 
Boston. In 1932 it moved to Somerville, and in 1965 to Wilming- 
ton. Then in 1969 it moved to Peabody when it purchased the 
Stern Can Co. Some two hundred people are now employed by 
this concern in Peabody. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS FROM SOUTH DANVERS, NOW PEABODY, 1752 - 1854 


In the above period the town was honored by the election of 
the following to high political office: Representative Daniel 
P. King to the United States Congress and Robert S. Daniels to 
the Governor's Council. The following were elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Senate: Rufus Choate, Jonathan Shove, Daniel P. King, 
George Osborne, Robert S. Daniels, Henry Poor, and Alfred A. 
Abbott. 


Some thirty-three State Representatives from South Danvers 
were also elected in that period. Alfred A. Abbott was starting 
his great career as District Attorney of Essex County. 


In the government of the old town of Danvers, South Danvers 
elected sixty-four selectmen, ten served as town clerks, and 
eleven as town treasurers. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 1855 - 1916 


In this period Peabody was honored by the election of Eben 
S. Poor and Benjamin F. Southwick to the Governor's Council. The 
following State Senators from Peabody also served: William 
Sutton, B. C. Perkins, Stephen F. Blaney, Benjamin F. Southwick, 
and Francis H. Appleton. 


Some thirty-three State Representatives from Peabody served 
in that period, as well as forty-eight selectmen for the town. 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, CITY OF PEABODY, 1916 - 1972 


MAYORS 
* S. Howard Donnell 1917 - 1920 
* William A. Shea 1921 - 1924 
* Robert A. Bakeman EPO 257 —9 L928 
J. Leo Sullivan 1929 - 1934 
* James E. McVann £93 Se ooo 
Joseph B. O'Keefe LOS 9S bOas 
Leo F. McGrath 1946 - 1951 
Poi peG. sOeponne Lt TOS 27 Oo) 
Edward T. Meaney es Oem :G 
Nicholas Mavroules 1968 - 1973 


* Deceased 


Peabody was honored when its first Mayor, S. Howard 
Donnell, went on to serve as District Attorney of Essex County 
and later as a member of the Governor's Council. James F. 
Ingraham was also elected a member of the Governor's Council 
during the Calvin Coolidge administration. 


Some fifteen State Representatives served in this period; 
one hundred twenty-six were elected as city councillors. Serv- 
ing on the present City Council as Councillors-at-large are 
Peter Torigian, Frederick L. Murtagh, Shepard M. Remis, Stephen 
E. Tilas, and Frank L. Wiggin. The Ward Councillors are Charles 
E. Ruddock, Ward 1; Louis Cersosimo, Ward 2; William J. Amaral, 
Ward 3; Frederick G. Wahtera, Ward 4; Gilbert Rosenthal, Ward 5; 
and David N. Harris, Ward 6. 


Councillor-at-large Frank L. Wiggin will have served six- 
teen years upon the completion of his present term. He has 
served longer than any councillor in the history of Peabody. 
The previous record was held by James T. Sullivan who served 
for twelve years. 


For length of service by a public official in the political 
history of Peabody, I doubt that anyone will ever surpass the 
record of Nathan H. Poor. He served as a Selectman for thirty- 
three years, 1854-1862 and 1871-1896; as Town Clerk for forty- 
three years, 1853-1896; as Town Treasurer for twenty-five years, 
1871-1896; as Assessor for twenty-six years, and as a Collector 
of Internal Revenue for nine years, 1862-1871. 
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PEABODY MAYORALTY ELECTIONS 1916-1971 
(* Denotes Electee) 


Year Candidates 
1916 *S. Howard Donnell 


Patrick Sheehy 


1918 *S. Howard Donnell 
Patrick Sheehy 


1920 *William A. Shea 
Cornelius Aw Gries 


To *William A. Shea 
Robert A. Bakeman 


1924 *Robert A... Bakeman 
Michael J. Sherry 


1926 *Robert A. Bakeman 
David A. Barry 


1928 *J .LeO.Sullivan 
Robert A. Bakeman 


1930 wee CO oUt iran 
James E. McVann 


32 *J. Leo Sullivan 
James E. McVann 
(Sulltvan elected in 
primary eleetton, and 
ftrst 3-term mayor of 
Peabody.) 


1934 *James E. McVann 
Robert A. Bakeman 
Charles V. Cassidy 
(MeVann elected in 
primary electton.) 


1936 *James E. McVann 
Joseph B. O'Keefe 


Loa *Joseph B. O'Keefe 
John E. Murphy 


Votes 
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Year 


1940 


1942 


1945 
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1949 
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PEABODY MAYORALTY ELECTIONS 1916-1971 
(1940-1961) 


Candidates 


*Joseph B. O'Keefe 

John E. Murphy 

(Reeount gave O'Keefe 
4,772 votes to Murphy's 
4,764, or an 8-vote 
margin. Supertor Court 
conftrmed dectston to 
UMReCereryy -OmUOLaGuL 


*Joseph B. O'Keefe 
Carl Kiley 


*Leo F. McGrath 
Joseph B. O'Keefe 


*Leo F. McGrath 
Martin P. Doyle 


*Leo F. McGrath 
Joseph B. O'Keefe 


* Photos C.. Onbonnels 
Leo F. McGrath 


APY lips Ce. eOmponne LL 
Myles Sheridan 


*Philipse wo. Donne. | 
Joseph F. Luz 


FPhilipeCeeoSponnerl 
Michael Murtagh 
(O'Donnell ftrst 
4-term mayor) 


*Philip C..-Omponnell 
Michael Murtagh 
(O'Donnell ftrst 
5-term mayor) 


*Edward T. Meaney 
Nicholas Mavroules 


Votes 


AP elo 
4,770 


3,980 
aU 


4,443 
Be 


eas 
37.905 


6,073 
4,616 


Grr OL 
USL 


67520 
2,009 


6,846 
Doe 


7,194 
6,412 


7,374 
6,689 


9,039 
6,166 
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PEABODY MAYORALTY ELECTIONS 1916-1971 
eee ea 


Year Candidates 


te O73 *Edward T. Meaney 
Frank Wiggin 


965 *Edward T. Meaney 
George Waldron 


1967 *Nicholas Mavroules 
Frederick L. Murtagh 


1969 *Nicholas Mavroules 
Brancisy..ciGi | 


O71 *Nicholas Mavroules 
Robert B. Ente 


: : és 
SS y 
ara Donn 
Mayor ° 


Teaboos 


ily Government 
: 1920 





Votes 


ee pe 
6,362 


9 aes 
Sipe 


8,660 
8, Jo8 


12,801 
37S 


12,402 
Spon 
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THE PEABODY STORY 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PEABODY'S CHURCHES 


SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 1711 


As mentioned previously, the first church in Peabody was 
the South Congregational Church in 1711. The Reverend Benja- 
min Prescott was the first minister and served from 1712 to 
1756. The Reverend Nathan Holt succeeded Mr. Prescott in 
1758; he was greatly beloved and known for his patriotism 
during the Revolution. He died in 1792 in the 34th year of 
his ministry. 


In 1835 the society voted to build a new meetinghouse, 
and in 1836 the old 1711 edifice was torn down. The last 
services held in it were very crowded, the galleries had been 
shored up, and during one service a thin piece of wood used 
as a wedge, cracked with a loud noise. A panic followed at 
once, with people jumping from the windows and some injured 
in the confusion. 


The new church, which cost $12,000, was dedicated on 
February 1, 1837. In 1843, it was decided to build a new 
church. The 1837 church was sold to the Methodist Society, 
and was moved to the corner of Washington and Sewell streets, 
where it still stands today. 


The third church to be built on the same site in Peabody 
Square was only partly finished when it was destroyed by fire 
in the Conflagration of 1843. It was determined to go on at 
once with a new church, which was finished and dedicated on 
August 10, 1844. 


The fourth church, the last to be built on that site, 
was torn down in 1961, when it was sold to the American Oil 
Company. The society acquired land on Prospect Street where 
the fifth and present South Church is now located opposite 
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the North Shore Shopping Center. 


From 1711 to 1825 the South Congregational Church was the 
only one in Peabody, and all in the town were compelled to 
Support it. If a citizen was of some other religious belief, 
he had to attend service out of town. 


The present South Congregational Church on Prospect Street 
was dedicated on February 10, 1963, and the service also marked 
the opening of the 250th anniversary program. The keynote 
speaker was the Reverend Dr. Albert J. Penner, president of the 
600 church Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference. 
The building committee headed by Harry H. Houlden had raised 
more than $150,000 toward their new beautiful edifice. The 
Reverend Robert H. Barber is the present minister of Peabody's 
Oldest church. 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL (SOUTH PEABODY) 


The members of the Congregational Church in South Peabody 
had attended prayer meeting services as early as 1832. Mr. 
Elijah Upton built a small chapel at the intersection of Lynn- 
field, County, and Summit streets for the early meetings. 
Prayer meetings were also held in various homes in the area. 


In 1855, a substantial chapel was built on Lynnfield Street. 
In 1880, this chapel was removed to the site of the present 
church. In the early history of this society the area of South 
Peabody was referred to as "Harmony Village." 


The present church, completed in 1883, was forty by fifty 
feet in area, with a tower fifteen feet square and rose seventy- 
five: feet. The cost of the building was $7,100,.and the ehuren 
was dedicated on May 22, 1884. The Reverend Robert A. Bakeman 
served as pastor one time; he was later to serve as mayor of 
Peabody. The present pastor is the Reverend George Faul. 


WEST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


A mission Sunday school and prayer meeting was carried on 
for some time in West Peabody near the Devil's Dishful Pond. 
In 1873, it was decided to unite this group with the Congrega- 
tional Society in South Peabody. The Reverend W. A. Lamb was 
engaged as pastor for both the South and West Peabody churches. 


On September 6, 1883, the West Congregational Church on 
Johnson Street was duly organized as a branch of the Second 
Congregational Church of South Peabody, with fifteen members. 
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The West Congregational Society was incorporated in 1885, and 
on December 11 of that year the new church was dedicated, free 
of debt, at a cost of $1,460. The dedication sermon was 
preached by the Reverend C. B. Rice of Danvers. 


The chapel, at that time, had dark red settees, seating 
160. Brass brackets between the windows held lamps for 
lighting. The pulpit was on a semicircular platform, with 
steps on two sides. The Reverend Mr. Colwell was the minister 
erechie time of the dedication in 1885. 


In 1891, the West Congregational Church was on its own 
as the agreement with the South Peabody church was dissolved. 
In 1892, a parsonage was built. In the early 1900's the 
chapel was raised, and a basement made for Sunday school, 
church suppers, etc. The belfrey was strengthened, and a bell 
installed that was used for fire alarm purposes as well. 


The church was rehabilitated, and an addition built on 
the rear in 1949. Over $13,000 was spent, and a rededication 
service was held in 1950. 


The Reverend Christopher A. Lyons was called to the West 
Church in 1956. Under his leadership for the next fourteen 
years a large building program developed, and the church 
greatly expanded, as did West Peabody. On the 75th annivers- 
ary in 1958, it was revealed that the membership increased 
from fifteen to two hundred-twenty-five. The former West 
School site was added to the property, and plans were under- 
way to expand the church. 


In 1960, the building committee announced plans for the 
new West Church. William A. Berry and Sons of Danvers was 
given the contract for the building. It was estimated that 
the cost would be $150,261. Groundbreaking ceremonies took 
place on September 25, 1960. The general size of the church 
was 100 feet by 40 feet. The sanctuary had a seating capacity 
of 272, plus a choir of 30. A 70-seat balcony was later pro- 
vided. The dedication occurred on September 10, 1961; the 
Reverend Harold J. Ockenga preached the sermon. 


In 1967, a new building was added to the church for 
school classrooms, kitchen, and other facilities. The sum of 
$200,000 was voted for the project. A one-level concrete and 
brick building was erected containing 10,200 square feet, with 
a partial second level for a multi-purpose room. The member- 
ship of the church had increased from 228 in 1960 to 448 in 
1967, a fabulous growth in that short period of time. 


The educational building was completed in 1968, and in 
1969 the Reverend Christopher A. Lyons, after serving as its 
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pastor for fourteen years, resigned with great sadness in 1970. 
Under his leadership, the church enjoyed its greatest growth 
and largest building program. In an eight-year period, the 
West Congregational Church expended $362,761 for a new church 
and educational building. The present pastor is the Reverend 
Richard A. Weisenbach. 


ST. JOHN'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Before 1850, there were few Catholics in Peabody, and un- 
til 1871 they worshipped at St. James Church in Salem. In 1868 
the Reverend John J. Gray, pastor of St. James, formed the idea 
of establishing a new parish in Peabody. Funds were raised from 
a fair held in Salem, and in 1870 land was purchased from Thomas 
EAU Proctors Loree LO7,000% 


In May 1871, a contract was made for building the first 
Catholic church in Peabody, to be known as St. John's. The 
present brick church, with its granite trimmings,is 146 feet 
long and 72 feet wide, with a tower. It was then the largest 
and most expensive edifice in Peabody, and it could be stated 
that it still is today. The spire of the church is 158 feet high. 


The cornerstone was laid on August 20, when an immense 
crowd assembled for the ceremonies. All the Catholic societies 
of Salem were present, and marched in procession with their dis- 
tinctive badges. Bishop Williams of Boston officiated, and the 
Reverend Hecker of New York preached a sermon on the progress of 
the Catholic church in America. 


On Christmas of 1871 the first services were held in the 
basement of the present church. It served the parishioners un- 
til November 30, 1879, when the building was completely finished 
and dedicated. The whole cost of the edifice was $100,000, a 
tremendous sum for a church in that period. The first pastor 
was the Reverend Michael J. Masterson, who served from 1874 to 
1910. It was the foresight of Father Masterson and the sacri- 
fices of the first parishioners that made possible the beauti- 
ful church property of: today. 


St. John's was described in 1888 as having a fine interior 
with lofty ceiling, beautiful frescoed walls, and fifteen mul- 
lioned windows of stained glass, all of which were memorials. 

At that time, there were fourteen large paintings representing 
the stations of the cross. The architecture was Gothic. The 
altars of white marble were richly frescoed, and the main church, 
with its neatly capped columns, has a seating capacity of 1,200. 
The childrens' church has been in the basement since 1879, and 
today both the upper and lower church are used for services for 
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the large number of parishioners. Another feature of this 
church is the old pipe organ which it would cost a fortune 
to replace today. 


The first St. John's Parochial School was opened in 1893 
with over 500 pupils. The school was under the charge of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, for whom a convent was built in 
1895. The school was enlarged to double its size in 1905. 
The parish was horrified and saddened at the terrible tragedy 
of the school fire in 1915 which took the lives of twenty- 
one children. The present St. John's school was built in 
1916 at a cost of $100,000. In 1967 a large addition was 
constructed which included a combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium. It was at the dedication of the new addition, that 
the Right Reverend John J. Murray bade farewell to his par- 
feneoners. “AS pastor of St. John's he had the: interior of 
the church completely renovated, and the school enlarged. 
Monsignor Murray had been a pupil at St. John's at the time 
of the fire. 


REVEREND MASTERSON JUBILEE - Reverend Michael J. Master- 
son, the first pastor of St. John's Church, celebrated his 
25th anniversary as a priest in 1896. At a reception held 
in the Peabody town Hall, the people of St. John's presented 
their pastor with $1,000; and the archdiocese presented him 
with a bronze bust of himself, which was the work of Kitson, 
the Boston sculptor. 


Father Masterson was born in Ireland in 1871. His 
first mission was as a curate at St. James in Salem where he 
remained until 1874. In November of that year he was ap- 


pointed pastor of St. John's. It was estimated in 1896 
that St. John's parish had 5,000 members. This certainly 
was a remarkable growth in the twenty-two years it had been 
in Peabody. After thirty-six years as the spiritual guide 
of Peabody's Catholics, Father Masterson passed to his 
eternal reward in 1910. 


The 75th anniversary banquet of St. John's was honored 
by the presence of Governor Paul A. Dever, and an address 
by the Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Boston. St. John's Church, today, is the center of Cath- 
olic activity in Peabody. It was the only Catholic church 
in the city from 1871 to 1928. Even with all the new Cath- 
Olic churches built since 1928, St. John's is still the 
largest parish with over 8,000 parishioners. The Reverend 
John D. Clark is the present pastor. 
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ST. ANN'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


On November 21, 1928, the Reverend W. George Mullen, 
pastor of St. John's, broke ground for St. Ann's Mission 
Chapel. Priests from St. John's were sent to South Peabody 
to celebrate mass until 1937, when a permanent pastor was 
chosen for the church. The wooden chapel, seating upwards of 
500 people, served as St. Ann's Church until 1955. 


On October 13, 1937, the Reverend Thomas L. Griffen was 
named the first pastor of St. Ann's Parish. Father Griffen 
rormerlyjservedwatsthe) St. Wosephwunsorate ain Peabody, now 
the site of the North Shore Shopping Center. He was a native 
of Holliston, and served as the first pastor until” Lo4se 


There were 250 Catholic families in South Peabody in 
1937 when St. Ann's became a separate parish. When the pres- 
ent church was completed in 1955, there were over 700 families 
in the parish. 


On May 24, 1954, groundbreaking exercises took place for 
the present church. It is one of the handsomest in the arch- 
diocese. The main church seats 700 people, and the chapel 
seats an additional 150. The design is contemporary, and the 
entire structure is of masonry with a slate-covered, wood- 
arched roof. The exterior is brick with limestone trim. The 
cost was approximately $300,000. 


At the dedication in 1955, the then-archbishop, Richard 
J. Cushing, officiated at a solemn Pontifical Mass. In recent 
years the original wooden church was destroyed by fire. Ad- 
joining land was acquired, which is now used as a parking lot. 
The present pastor is the Reverend Paul L. Moritz. 


ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH - PEABODY & SALEM 


In 1927, Cardinal O'Connell announced that a new Catholic 
church would be established at the Peabody-Salem boundary on 
Margin Street. The parish boundaries took in Gardner Park and 
Fast End areas of Peabody, and part of North Salem. 


In December 1927, the Reverend Edward Fraher, acting pas- 
tor of St. John's in Peabody, was named the first pastor of the 
new church. A small, wooden chapel was erected in just eight 
days, and the first mass was celebrated on January *29;,2292ae 


In the next two years, field days, minstrel shows, and a 
ballroom dance to which 3,400 people attended, raised funds 
for a permanent church. On March 31, 1930 work commenced. 


The present St. Thomas Church design is early English 
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Gothic. The exterior is light-colored brick with stone 
trimmings and slate roof. The main church seats 850, and 
the chapel 150. The interior has plaster walls and oak 
trimmings. A choir galley and pipe organ are features of 
this church. The ground dimensions of the main church are 
140 by 53 feet. 


Representatives of several organizations attended the 
Opening services on December 21, 1930. Later, a rectory 
was built that matched the church design, and in 1950 the 
St. Thomas Parochial School was built on Margin Street at 
a cost of $160,000. A convent was also built for the nuns 
who teach in the school. The present pastor is the Reverend 
John H. Quinlan. 


ST. JOSEPH ROMAN CATHOLIC POLISH CHURCH 


The first Polish immigrants who came to Peabody had been 
oppressed by three merciless conquerors in Poland: Germany, 
Russia, and Austria. They came here seeking freedom for a 
better life, and to worship God according to their conscience. 
At first the Polish people attended St. John, the Baptist, 
Polish Church in Salem, and the English church of St. John's 
in Peabody. 


In 1927, a committee organized to raise funds for a 
Polish parish in Peabody. They approached the pastor of the 
church in Salem, requesting that he assign a priest for their 
Spiritual needs. The request was granted, and later a resi- 
dent priest was assigned by William Cardinal O'Connell. 


In 1930, over 200 attended the dedication banguet on 
Pulaski Street, where the new church was to be erected. The 
archdiocese acquired two parcels of land on Pulaski Street 
for the new St. Joseph's in December 1931, and construction 
began immediately. The cornerstone was laid on September 9, 
1932, and the stucco church was blessed and dedicated on 
December 23, 1932. 


The new St. Joseph's Polish Church was in the charge 
of the Franciscans. This order carried out parochial work 
among the Poles of the archdiocese, which had fifteen Polish 
parishes. 


The first pastor was the Reverend Damian Wydro, O.F.M. 
Conv., and his zeal, labors, and kindheartedness were long 
remembered by his parishioners. In 1933, the Franciscan 
Sisters of Hamburg, New York were invited to staff the 
school. During the 1950's, a new rectory was acquired, 
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buildings improved, and the grotto to the Blessed Virgin 
buses 


The need for a new parochial school was apparent, and 
the present school, built at a cost of $225,000, was completed 
in 1958. It has an enrolimentof-253., St... Joseph’.s. haces 
seating capacity of over 400, and the present pastor is the 
Reverend Paul Kozikowski. 


ST. ADELAIDE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Peabody's fifth Catholic parish was established on October 
ll, 1962 by a decree of Richard Cardinal Cushing, and it was 
given the name of St. Adelaide. It was dedicated by Cardinal 
Cushing in May 1963, and attending the exercises were priests, 
ministers, rabbis and nuns throughout the city of Peabody, as 
well as. city. officials., It is located. on Lowell Streeter 
West Peabody; the Catholics had been going to Lynnfield previous- 
ly. The pastor is the Reverend James J. McWade, who was named 
by Cardinal Cushing’ in’ October’1962: He is a nativeloferaga 
River, and was ordained in 1935 by the late Cardinal O'Connell. 


St. Adelaide's Church has a seating capacity of 835, not 
including the choir loft.. It has a stained glass, illuminated 
cross. The tower has stained glass also, and is surmounted by 
a 12-foot aluminum cross. The basement of the church is used 
for childrens' masses, and for various events of the parish. 

A large parking area on both sides of Lowell Street is also 
a feature of this parish. 


The new church was named in honor of St. Adelaide of 
Burgundy, tenth century wife of Emperor Otto, the Great. She 
was described as peace-loving and generous, and as a marvel of 
beauty and grace. 


CARMELITE CHAPEL 


Documents for establishing the first religious center in 
the world to open at a shopping center were signed by religious 
leaders of the Catholic Church and executives of the North 
Shore Shopping Center in 1959. Among those present were 
Andrew L. Murphy, representing Allied Stores; His Eminence, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing; and Edward R. Mitton, president of 
Jordan Marsh Company. 


The construction contract for the Carmelite Chapel and 
Information Center was awarded to the John A. Volpe Construction 
Company. The chapel provides masses day and night during the 
week and on holy days, but excluding Sundays. It is used by 
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the shopping center personnel and others, and its store 
carries religious articles, books, and other items. 


PORTUGUESE CATHOLIC MISSION 


In recent years, Cardinal Cushing announced the forma- 
tion of a Portuguese Catholic Mission in the East End of 
Peabody. The mission is for the purpose of forming another 
Catholic parish in Peabody for the Portuguese citizens. At 
present they use the auditorium of the Thomas Carroll 
School, and the Reverend Charles M. Saudade is the pastor. 


BISHOP FENWICK HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1954, Archbishop Cushing announced that he was 
starting a drive for funds towards the construction of a 
$1,000,000 parochial high school on Margin Street to serve 
the North Shore area. The present Bishop Fenwick High 
School opened in 1959, and was staffed by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. The large school building with auditorium, 
gymnasium and classrooms, plus facilities for the nuns is 
one of the most modern high schools in the county. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


From 1874 to 1876, services were held by the St. Paul's 
Episcopal Mission at Allen's Hall, and the Reverend George 
Walker was the first pastor. Ground was broken for the 
first St. Paul's Episcopal Church at Lowell and School 
streets on January 1, 1876. The first services in the new 
church were held on February 27. 


Imeloou, a Vvestryawas DulLe, sandvine Lodo-the roots of 
the north end of the church was replaced with a gable end, 
and the door moved, thus adding some thirty seats. The 
Seating capacity at that time totaled about 150. 


The Reverend Amos Ross, a deacon of this church and a 
full-blooded Santee Indian, lived in the family of the St. 
Paul Missionary for several months. The acquaintance that 
began in 1879 was kept up, and every year a missionary box 
was sent to Mr. Ross and his people. 


On September 27, 1913, the cornerstone of the present 
St. Paul's Church on Washington Street, was laid by the 
Reverend Samuel G. Babcock, Suffragen Bishop. The new 
church was dedicated by the Right Reverend William Lawrence, 
D.D. Bishop of the Diocese, on April 26, 1914. It was con- 
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secrated by Bishop Lawrence in 1918. The cost of the new 
brick church was $29,883. 


In 1952, the parishioners rejoiced at the completion of 
their new $45,000 addition. It was dedicated with impressive 
exercises conducted by Bishop Nash. The present rector of 
St. Paul's is the Reverend John G. Holton. 


ST. VASILIOS GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


At the turn of the present century the first few Greek 
immigrants came to Peabody. With an abnormal demand for labor 
in the tanneries, their population reached 515 by 1910. News 
quickly reached relatives of the first immigrants that work 
could be acquired even though one knew no English. 


The small group of Greek settlers contrived a means to 
worship together. From $1,800 of their hard-earned savings, 
they purchased, in 1906, the former Peabody Union Veterans 
Firemens Association building at 30 Walnut Street. 


On January 13, 1906, the St. Vasilios Hellenic East Ortho- 
dox Church was organized, and the first pastor was the Reverend 
George Sikelareu. The church was named after the great Hier- 
arch and Father of Greek letters, St. Vasilios. 


The small church became inadequate as the number of par- 
ishioners increased. In 1912, land was purchased on Paleologos 
Street. The present St. Vasilios Church was erected, in 19a7@ 
but became a financial burden that prevented the steady serv- 
ices of a priest. 


From 1926 to 1930, a breach of unity occurred becauseugs 
political differences in Greece. The parish became divided 
with the dissentors leaving the church. In 1930, harmony was 
achieved, and the Reverend George Economides served as the 
first §fuldl—time,priesteat. ci. Vasa oc mandmctavedmror eight 
years. 


The teaching of the Greek language was essential if the 
children were to absorb the religion of their fathers. Various 
school rooms were leased in the early years of this society. 

In 1923, a brick school was built adjacent to the church, con- 
Sisting of four classrooms. In 1937, the Head of the Greek 
Church came to Peabody and dedicated the new home of the Pans- 
manian Society on Wallis Street. 


During the 1950's, a general renovation of the school and 
church was undertaken. The school underwent a thorough remodel- 
ing which included new roofing. Beautiful stained-glass win- 
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dows, a new organ with chimes, new pews, new rugs, candle 
stands, furnishings and decorations were donated to the 
church. The exterior of the edifice had an everlasting 
covering and retained its Byzantine design. 


In 1956, the governing council conducted a three-day 
Golden Jubilee celebration for the parish. This consisted 
of a grand ball, vesper services and a Pontical Mass, clim- 
axed by a grand banquet. Bishop Athenagoras was the fea- 
tured speaker. 


At the Golden Jubilee it was revealed that a building 
fund had been established for an educational community 
center to house the children. The Greek community of 
Peabody, Salem, Danvers, Beverly and Marblehead had ex- 
panded to 6,000 people by 1956. 


ST. VASILIOS EDUCATIONAL CENTER - Following the Golden 
Jubilee, all functions of the Greek community were held 
for the new building fund. In 1962, the land and property 
adjacent to the school was acquired for $17,500. The Bos- 
ton University School of Theology Church Surveys Office 
report recommended that the new facilities be built next 
BoOeche church. 


In 1964, Frederick T. Kubita, a Cambridge architect 
was told to prepare plans. The building committee and arch- 
itect, in their report, estimated the cost of the project 
at $423,950; $334,000 was for the new building, and the rest 
for remodeling the old school, church vestry and architect's 
fee. The General Assembly approved on May 14, 1964. 


Dedication exercises were held on Sunday, January 2, 
1966, under the direction of the Reverend Stanley S. Harakas, 
assisted by Steven Tilas. His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovas 
of North and South America, officiated at the hierarchal 
divine liturgy. The new building contained modern class- 
rooms, library, parlor, meeting room, a multi-purpose parish 
hall with a seating capacity of 850. It is also used for 
eleven classrooms for Sunday school, and as a gymnasium. 


The growth of the St. Vasilios Parish, from its humble 
beginning in 1906 to its prominent role in the community to- 
day, depicts the progress of the Greek citizens of this area. 
The Reverend Andrew Demotses is the present pastor of St. 
Vasilios Greek Orthodox Church. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


The First Baptist Church in Peabody was organized on 
February 16, 1843 with sixteen members. A chapel was erected 
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and dedicated on June 15, 1843; it was 65 by 32 feet. The 
first pastor was the Reverend Phineas Stowe, who served from 
1843 "to@ls4as5- 


The present church on Summer Street was dedicated on 
November 19, 1857 with the Reverend T. D. Anderson preaching 
the sermon. From 1868 to 1879, the Reverend C. V. Hanson served 
as pastor, and under his leadership the church greatly prospered. 
He was strongly interested in the affairs of the town, widely 
respected by all denominations, and was twice sent as a repre- 
sentative to the state legislature in 1871 and 1872. 


In a survey of Peabody's Protestant Churches in 1963, it 
was revealed that this church then had a membership of 188, and 
that it was affiliated with the American- Baptist Convention. 


ST. JOHN'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH (Finnish) 


In 1915, the St. John's Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
32 Ellsworth Road was built for the Finnish citizens of Peabody. 
A mortgage of $2,500 was obtained for that purpose. During the 
depression in 1936, the Finnish residents built a parish house 
and saved themselves $3,200 in labor charges. The parish house 
was dedicated in a two-day festival. 


Until 1960, all services were held in the Finnish language. 
By 1962, the membership totaled 135. The Protestant Church sur- 
vey revealed that there were only 252 first and second genera- 
tion Finnish people in Peabody at the time of the 1960 census, 
which explained why the church membership remained stationary. 


CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 


This church, now in a new building on Andover Street, was 
Originally incorporated on January 17, 1899. Services were held 
in Franklin Hall in the Allen block. The first pastor was Alex- 
ander J. MacNeill, who served from 1899 to 1903. In 1904, the 
church joined the Pentecostal Association. 


In 1901, the church voted to purchase a lot at 8 Pierpoint 
Street. Plans for the church were drawn by Adam Sangster, a 
member, and the building was erected in 1906. An attractive 
Sanctuary was located on the second floor. The first floor had 
a six-room apartment used by the various pastors for fifty years. 
Sunday school rooms were built in the basement. Many free hours 
of labor were involved in its construction as the smallness of 
the mortgage of $2,500 revealed. 


In 1954, the Church of the Nazarene purchased land on 
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Andover Street, and a parsonage was erected for $8,600. 

In 1957, ground was broken for construction of the pres- 
ent church on the adjacent lot. Twenty months later, with 
over 7,000 hours of donated labor, the church was completed. 
Through the efforts of the parishioners and friends, the 
cost had been kept to under $25,000. 


The sanctuary seats 200, and Sunday school facilities 
are in the basement. In 1968, the church was greatly en- 
larged. Recently, the Reverend Ross R. Cribbis, pastor of 
the church, announced a fund drive to cut the mortgage from 
$62,000 to $30,000. The church has a membership of around 
100, and the Sunday school enrollment is 250. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 


This church, originally called the Russian Baptist 
Church, is now serving groups other than Russian. It is 
still, however, an ethnic group. Two services are held, 

One in the Russian language, and the other in English. This 
church is affiliated with the Russian-Ukranian Evangelical 
Baptist Union of America, and its conference center is in 
Ashford, Connecticut. In 1963, there were 150 members. 


Part of the present church, at the extension of Chestnut 
Street, was built in 1929 for approximately $3,000. In re- 
cent years, brick additions have been made to the front and 
rear, and the original building has been renovated. The 
Reverend A. J. Overton, Jr. is the present pastor. 


UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


The present Methodist Church on Washington Street was 
originally the second South Congregational Church erected in 
Peabody Square in 1836. In 1843, the Methodist Society pur- 
chased the church for $2,500, and moved it intact to the 
corner of Washington and Sewall streets. 


The Methodist Society, in 1830, had a sabbath school 
in Harmony Village, now South Peabody, conducted by the 
Reverend Amos Walton, who was to serve as the first pastor 
from 1839 to 1841. Religious services were held at various 
halls until the South Church building was acquired. 


Vestries were built under the church in 1844, and in 
1859 the structure was remodeled and repaired throughout. In 
1868, a Stevens clock and bell were given to the church and 
the parsonage on Sewall Street was purchased. 


In the 1930's, the church and original steeple were 
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damaged by fire. The steeple was replaced by the present one; 
the light at its peak represents Thomas Edison's invention of 
electricity. In 1965, the Methodist Church observed its 135th 
anniversary in Peabody. Bishop James K. Matthews was the 
principal speaker. The Reverend Noel Preston is the present 
pastor. 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUES 


In 1968, Attorney M. Irving Herbster wrote an article on 
Peabody's Jewish Community which showed the growth of the 
Jewish population in the city, and gave many other interesting 
facts. The first Jewish settlers in Peabody, according to 
Attorney Herbster, were Louis Karelitz and Charles Halpern, 
who arrived in 1896 from Russia. By the turn of the century, 
there were about fifteen families, and by 1909 these had in- 
creased to about 100 families from Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
and Germany. 


In the foreign born population of 1910, as mentioned 
previously, the Jewish people were not listed as such. A good 
number were included in the Russian and Austrian figures of 
that census. 


The earliest religious services were conducted on Main 
Street at the corner of Mill Street, and*later in the RedeMen‘s 
Hall on Foster Street. 


CONGREGATION SONS OF ISRAEL 


In 1909, Congregation Sons of Israel was organized, and 
the present synagogue on Elliott Place and Sanborn Street was 
dedicated in 1913. Among the earliest officers were Samuel 
Rossen, Frank Hershenson, and Jacob Edelstein. The president, 
today, is Allen S. Levy. 


CONGREGATION ANSHE SFARD 


The Congregation Anshe Sfard was established in 1913, and 
in 1915 took over its present building on Little's Lane, orig- 
inally part of the Eben Sutton estate. The first president was 
Louis Ankeles, and Saul Tanzer is the current president. 
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CONGREGATION TIFERETH ISRAEL 


The Sephardic group organized as Congregation Tifereth 
Israel and held services for a period in the vestry of the 
two synagogues. Later, they established a synagogue in Salen, 
and in recent years acquired the former Church of the Nazar- 
ene building on Pierpoint Street. The head of this congrega- 
tion is Joseph Gibeley. 


TEMPLE NER TAMID 


As the Jewish population increased, great interest arose 
in conservative and reform houses of worship, since the exist- 
ing synagogues were of the orthodox rite. In 1958, the Con- 
servative Temple Ner Tamid was organized. Leon Steiff was 
its first president. Services were originally conducted at 
the Cy Tenney Hall in West Peabody, and later at the present 
Tifereth Israel Synagogue on Pierpoint Street. In May 1965, 
the Temple dedicated its present edifice on Lowell Street 
near Proctor's Crossing with Rabbi Ralph DeKoven. Over 
$100,000 was spent for the building of the Temple Ner Tamid. 
Today, the Temple has a membership of over 300, and is under 
the presidency of Irving Babner, and the spiritual leadership 
Of Rabbi Abraham Morhainm. 


TEMPLE BETH SHALOM 


In 1958, the Reform Temple Beth Shalom was established, 
with Edward Hoffman as its first president, and Rabbi Richard 
Safrin its first spiritual leader. Services were conducted 
first at Cy Tenney Hall in West Peabody, then at the St. 
Vasilios Center on Tremont Street, and at the Hebrew Community 
Center on Washington Street. In April 1965, ground was broken 
for the new Temple Beth Shalom. It was dedicated in November 
1965, and Rabbi Howard Greenstein was installed as the spir- 
itual leader. The president, today, is Louis Doctor, and the 
present spiritual leader is Rabbi Burton L. Padoll. The mem- 
bership is about 175. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY - Many of Peabody's 
early Jewish immigrants left Europe because of the threat of 
World War One and the Russian Revolution, which destroyed 
their homes and families. By 1920, there were some 200 fam- 
ilies in Peabody. This was increased to 350 in the next 
twenty years. 


Following World War Two, the Jewish population increased 
rapidly in the numerous housing developments underway through- 
out the city. By 1960, there were about 800 families; today, 
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it is estimated that these are over 1,200 Jewish families in 
Ne CL ey. 


The first spiritual leader to serve the entire Jewish 
community was Reverend Maurice Ordman, who served from 1920 
until his death in 1938. A Hebrew school was established in 
1912 under the sponsorship of Congregation Sons of Israel. 
The children had been taught by laymen. 


In 1939, the school was moved to the new Hebrew Community 
Center on Washington Street. It greatly expanded through the 
years, and in 1950 obtained the services of Moshe Shiffman, 
an outstanding Jewish educator. He served as principal and 
teacher for nineteen years, and was succeeded by Rabbi C. 
Harold Krasnow. In addition, another school was established 
in the 1920's for the teaching of Yiddish language and flour- 
ished for thirty years. The two new Jewish Temples also con- 
duct religious schools. 


In industrial life, Max Korn was the earliest leather 
manufacturer in 1914. He was followed by the Kirsteins, and 
Harry Stahl. The Jewish population became prominent in the 
business, professional, and political life of the CILY. ane 
with all other immigrant groups, they formed several civic 
organizations. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF PEABODY 


In 1963, the Massachusetts Council of Churches' Depart- 
ment of Research and Strategy made a survey entitled PEABODY, 
ITS CHURCHES AND COMMUNITY. The survey estimated that, in 
Peabody, there were 15,242 Roman Catholics, 3,350 Jews, 2,275 
Greek Orthodox, and 15,274 various Protestant sects out of a 
total estimated population of 36,141. Since that survey, the 
population of Peabody has jumped to 48,080. 


The Roman Catholics were the largest religious group, and 
accounted for 42.2 percent of the total population. The area 
of Peabody, between Routes 1 and 128, was 49 percent Roman 
Catholic, 24 percent Jewish, 14 percent Greek Orthodox, and 
5 percent Methodist. 


In West Peabody (west of Route 1) the pastor of the West 
Congregational Church reported that a 1962 door-to-door survey 
of 338 homes in the Pinefield, Peabody Hills, and parts of 
Presidential Heights developments, revealed that 54.7 percent 
were Roman Catholic, 27.8 percent Protestant, and 17.5 percent 
Jewish. 


PEABODY'S PROGRESS IS WORK OF NATIONS 


In 1940, the following description of Peabody's re- 
ligions and nationalities was given in an article on the 
city by Edward Allen, published in the BOSTON HERALD: 


No other city in New England more closely 
resembles the traditional American industrial 
melting pot than Peabody, world's largest leather 
ety ie 


In Peabody homes are found the prayer rugs 
on which the faithful Mohammedan kneels to Allah, 
the holy images of eastern as well as western 
Christianity, the national costumes of 22 
nationalities. 


PEpseoOLyolOc population vLivesurogethem orn 
comparative harmony, even if the chief of police 
did lose the greater part of an ear during a riot 
over nationalist troubles in the Balkans. Some 
of Peabody's most influential citizens came to 
the city as youthful immigrants; others were de- 
scended from hard-working parents who came on 
larger and faster vessels than the Mayflower and 
Arbella. 


Racial representatives attracted to Peabody 
in years past even have included Eskimo school- 
air ie. They found the Peabody climate too warm, 
even in winter, and had to go back to Alaska. 


Peabody has undergone a tremendous change since the 
above description was made some thirty-two years ago. The 
foreign-born population has dropped considerably since then, 
but the same spirit of harmony prevails amongst the relig- 
ious societies of the city today. 
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Views of “ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY- PAIR “IN PEABODY. Fairs were 
held near Emerson Park from 1895 to 1909 . 
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